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4 "HE 'Detign of the ns final” Work, 
on Gardening, is intended as a General Intro. 
duction to the ſyſtematic Knowledge of the ſeve- 

ral different Diſtrits, and that of the various 
Plants, &c. relating thereto z each Diſtri& being 

diſplayed under a diſtin& Head, conſiſting of 

tbe Flower-Garden and Pleaſure-Ground, Shrub-. 
bery and Plantations, Fruit-Garden and Kitchen- 
Garden, Green-Houſe and Hot-Houſe, &. not 
in the manner of a Monthly Calender; but each 
Diviſion is ſyſtematically deſcribed throughout 
in regard to its reſpective Utility, Plan, Dimen- 

ſions, proper Soil, Situation, &. and under 
each is a full Dif hy of all the different Species 
and Varieties. of Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, 
and Fruits; as are generally, or occaſionally. 
cultivated therein, all ſyſtematieally arranged, 
deſcribing their Nature and Temperature of 
Growth, particular, and general Uſes, different 
Methods of Propagation, Sowing, Planting, 
and e Culture, with that of the ſeveral 
reſpective 


oy ſame Head. 


— 


* 


iy | „„ „„ „„ 


reſpective Diſtricts; the Whole compriſing a 88391 — = 


pendious Syſtem of general Gardening, and the 


different 'Tribes of Plants and Trees, for Uſe, 


Ornament; and Variety; 7 diſplaying, each ſepa-. 
rate Diftria, and its reſpective Plants in one point 
of View; and the Culture thereof, all under 585 
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8 8 the FlowerDGage)/ an ks 


35 defcribed' the general Plan, with the arrange | 
ment of all the moſt eſteemed ornamental Flowers : 


in different Diviſions, or Tribes, according to 
their Nature of Growth, Duration, Kc, ſuch a8 
Annual Flowers, Biennials, Perennials, and 
Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted Kinds,—the. An. 
nuals, or one year Plants, being of different 


W 14. 


Temperatures, as Hardy, for ſowing | in the open 


Ground, and Tender forraffing in Hot-Beds, are 
diſplayed in ſeparate Tribes accordingly; and 


the Perennial; and Biennials of. the Fibrous and 
Bulbous-rooted Tribes, are alſo each diſplayed. 
under its ſeparate Head; explaining the general 
and particular Uſes, | Methods of Raiſing, Plant-.. 
ing, and Culture in the ſeveral Com as of- 


the Flower and Pleaſure-Garden... 


The Shrubbery and Plantations ey Re nt oY ; 


general; and particular Plans; with a Diſplay of 
all the Species of Shrubs, and Trees, both for 


ornamental and uſeful Planting i in tho; Diſtricts, 


s their rapes and particular Merits, 
147 „ propa” 
B24 I 4 | 


1 * 
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Propagstion, Raiſing, "Methods" ani! Order: or 
0 e and ger era . : 


- The Fruit-Garden i is alſo fully IM with 
the different Species of Fruit- Trees, and their 
reſpective V arieties of Fruit; particular and. 
general Merits of the different Species, Me- 
thods of Raiſing, Training, Planting, Pru. 
ning, and general Management —to obtain 
plentiful Productions of Fruit of the e den 


2 
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Te eben Ciden is iu Jeſctibed, Ty 
that of the different Plants, and various Crone 
with the Methods of Sowing, Planting, &c. to 
obtain, them 1 in the fulleſt Perfection and abun- 
dance in the different Seaſons. 5 


Alto Ae Green. Hbuſe and Hot-Houſe are 
ſeparately diſplayed, their principal, or general 5 
Utility, proper Plan, and Dimenſions; and the 
various Species of Plants of each Diſtrict are 
ſyſtematically arranged in their proper Genera, 5 
under the Botanic or Generical and Engliſn Family 
Names; "deſcribing the Nature and Tempera- . 
ture of thoſe of each Compartment; the general 
Methods of Propagation and Culture, with 
the practical Management of each of the 
1  Diſtris, ang . Plants contained there. 
inn are BY t PR Oy? | 
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That agreeable to the above Methods of ar- 
ranging the ſeveral DiſtriQs, and their reſpective 
Plants, Trees, Shrubs, &c. diſplaying the Uti- 

lity, Plan, &c. of each, ſeparately, the whole 
general culture of any particular Diviſion 1 is ſeen 


. at once under its refpeQiye Head. 
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Eſcription of the general plans, nature, 


5 and utility of the different tribes of flow- 

ers, plants, ſhrubs, & c. pgoper for ornament= _ 

ing the ſeveral compartments =- page 1 
Ax xN uA flowers - 5 — 9 
a — Hardy n, 3 — 10 
1 Tender annuals _ „„ — 21 
—Maoſt tender annuiss _ = 30 

Bulbous and tuberous- rooted flowers 36 


— Particular ſorts for blowing 1 in pete, vater „ 
glaſſes, &c. 5 5 — 4. 86 

Perennial flowers of the fibrous and ficſhy-rooted = 
tribes . 2 „„ 


Biennial flowers. „ 103 
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Suave AND TREE PLAxTATION: 105 
— Deſcription of the general plan, nature, and ? 
| utility of the different tribes of ſhrubs and 85 

trees for planting, c. 3 8 106 
— General diſplay of the ſpecies and varieties 8 


of the proper ihrubs and trees - = 107 
— Different 
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— — Different methods of propagating and ting 
the various ſorts, deſcribing the different plan- 
tations, with the ſeveral ders and methods 
of e and general culture 
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FLOWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE. 
e TERGUND+ i a 


AnvD a DIs e LAN of THE PROPER FLOWERS, 
"SHRUBS, AND TREES. 


— _e. 
— 


A Flower garden, or borders, or other compart- 
X ments. for the culture of ornamental flowers, and 
beautiful flowering ſhrubs, more or leſs, is always de- 
ſirable, and a flower garden and pleaſure- ground may 
either be planned all in one in a varied order, or occa- 
ſionally diſtin& compartments, in borders and ſhrubbery 
clumps, for herbaceous flowers, and ſhrubs ſeparate; 
generally allotting ſome ſpacious borders on the boun- 
daries of the principal walks and lawns, for a collec- 
tion of the choiceſt flowers that blow in ſucceſſion all 
the Spring, Summer, and Autumn months, from: Janu- 
ary or February till October or November, or a ſpace 
may be alſo aſſigned entirely for a flower garden, laid 
out in regular borders and beds, three or four feet 
wide, for ſome particular or different principal ſorts of 
Tower ts in ens a gs on 

That in a general plan for a flower and pleaſure 
garden together, it is ſometimes laid out in fompart-| © 
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2 INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS 


ments. 9 9 r aſs _ lawns,. flower borders, . ſhrubbery 


clumps, gravel walks, &c. commencing often in a 


capacious cpen lawn of graſs, proceeding immediately 


from or near the main habitation; having each ſide 


ornamented with ſpacious borders, clumps, and other 


diviſions, for flowers, ſhrubs, and ornamental trees, 


With a gravel walk extending along either next the 


lawn in front of the flower borders and ſhrubbery 


clumps, or behind, or conducted in a mederate ſer- 


pentine order, between the flower and ſhrub compart- 


ments, thereby diſplay a greater diverſity in the excur- 
ſion through the walks; or in other deſigns, ſometimes . 


a grand or main walk is extended from the dwelling 


right along the middle of the ground, either in a ſtraight 
line, or in-gentle ſerpentine bends, with noble borders - 
for flowers, and raiſed ſwelling clumps for curious 
- ſThrubs, on each fide of the walk, and with other ſmall- 


er walks branching off at intervals from the main one, 


in the ſame order, bounded alſo with flower and ſhrub * 


compartments, with intervening : diviſions of graſs 


ground, ſhrybbery and gravel ; likewiſe a walk carried 


round towards the outer boundaries of the garden, the 
walk having compartments on each fide, either in 
continued capacious borders for various flowers and 
flowering ſhrubs, or ſome in ſeparated detached clumps 
of different forms and dimenſions raiſed in gradual 
ſwells, with the fides diſplayed in ſweeps. and curves, 
and ſeparated by gravel or graſs walks and lawns ; and 
from this boundary, walks, & c. Others are run off 
towards the interior diviſions, conſiſting of compart- 


ments for flowers and ſhrubs, and other pleaſurable 


plantations, walks, and ſpaces of graſs, water, &c. 
and in the different ſhrubbery diviſions, planted, with | 
ornamental ſhrubs and trees, may have alſo flowers 
diſpoſed between and towards the front. 
Likewiſe ſometimes groves and thicket plantations 
of trees and ſhrubs are introduced in ſome boundarß 
\ diſtrits, beginning near ox at a moderate diſtance from 


the mein houſe, for ſhady walks in Summer, with 


ſorts 


LL 


borders on the ſides, in which are admitted ſeveral - 


4 


— 


ſorts of flowering plants that are adapted for ſhady 

( l „ 
And where there are low premiſes eligible to furniſh 

water, either naturally or acquired, at the terminations 


of lawns, &c. or other proper ſituations where conveni- 
and generally 


ent, at ſome moderate diſtance from, 


in view of the habitation, ah ornamental compartment 


of water may be formed, either in imitation of a natural 
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* 


order, or in a canal, baſon, &c. and which, if the 


Water is not naturally copious to furniſh them 
at all ſeaſons, ſhould have the bottom and ſi 
clayed, at leaſt ſix or eight inches thick, to retain the 


acquired water, and coarſe gravel laid over this three 
inches thick, or more, both to preſerve the claying. 
and to render the water clear and the adjacent ground 

gradually ſloped to the water, and generally laid down 


© 


1 „ 3 


In the general plan' commonly allot gravel walks for. 
principal walking at all ſeaſons, extending in the order 
above intimated to all parts of the ground, and with 
open lawns of graſs, to admit of proſpect from the 
habitation, &c. and other graſs diviſions continued from 
the lawn between the boundary ſhrubbery clumps, 
both for dividing or ſeparating theſe e | 
verſity in 
the plan, and for occaſional walking in Summer, &c.- 
in dry weather, and in the different compartments for 
flowers, ſhrubbery and other cloſe plantations have the 


more or leſs, as well as to diſplay greater 


round generally digged, and remain for digging oc- 


caſionall/; but where ſpacious walks, and groves . 
of ſtately trees are deſi gned, the ground ſhould con 


monly be laid down in graſs. 


The graſs diviſions in lawns, walks, &c. may be 
formed either by laying the ground with graſs turf cut 


from a'cloſe-paſtured common, or other 'graſs premiſes 
where the 'graſs is fine, ſhort, and the ſyrface cloſe 
and even; or extenſive lawns, &c. too conſiderable 

for turfing, may be ſowed with graſs ſeed faved from 
{ome fineſt clean hay, 1 the compartments of graſs 


properly 


des well 


ground 
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ground may f form a/fine, clean and cloſe ſward at d- 
ingly. | 
8 principal borders and, ſhrubbery ee 
5 immediately adjoining the gravel walks may be . 
ſome with r and chrift, eker "wth e 


n 


t0 5 and 25 its an es. to remain the F 
and agreeable for walking; the proper. gravel for 

walks ſhould abound: with: ſmall. and moderate ſized - 
pebbles, not ſcreened. fine, . eſpecially for conſiderable - 
Walks, only the largeſt rough pebbles raked out; but 
as ſome places afford gravel conſiſting almoſt wholly | 
of ſmall pebbles without any mixture of binding ſand 
or loamy particles, in vchich caſe it is proper to add 
a ſmall quantity of light looſe ſandy loan, or ſuch as 
will bind moderately, without clogging to the feet When 
wet weather, the, bottom of the walks may be laid 
with any rough materials three inches thick or more. 
both to keep the ſurface drier, and prevent worms 
caſting up earth from the bottom to deface the walk, 
and on this lay. the proper gravel fix inches thick or 
more, that it may more effectually keep down the 


Worms 25 above-ſaid, and beg of a proper depth to 
admit 
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admit of turning it every Spring to give the ſurface 'a _ 
freſh lively appearance, generally in laying the walks 


fmiſh the ſurface gradually ſwelling in a moderate 
rounding form. J. ² TTY 


wholly for a flower garden, laid out into regular beds, 
in which, to cultivate the more curious or capital forts 
of flowers, ſuch as the principal kinds of the bulbous 
and tuberous-rooted tribe, as the moſt eſteemed varie- 
ties of tulips, hyacinths, jonquils, polyanthus-narciſſus, 


anemones, and ranunculuſſes, & c. as alſo of an 
dieſirable fibrous and »fleſhy-rooted- kinds, both of pe- 


of ' lightiſh mellow ground way be aſſigned for that 


purpoſe, either incloſed or remain open and conſpicuous, 


or ſometimes bounded with a low ſhrubbery plantation, 
four to five or fix feet wide, of the moſt beautiful 
_ Rowering ſhrubs, or having, however, the ground laid 
out in regular order, forming an outward border, 
ſour feet wide, leaving a ſpace next to this for a Walk, 
then form another border the width of the former, 
and then the internal quarter divided into beds-three or 
four feet wide, with alleys twelve to eighteen inches, 
or two feet wide between the beds, which, and the 
borders may either be edged with box or thrift, or 
ſome with daiſies, &c. or in want of ſufficiency of theſe 
ſor edgings, the edges may be beat up with a ſpade, 


firm, even, and ſtraight, and the walks and alleys laid 


with fine gravel, &c. „ 0 e 3 
hut as in many places, limited to a ſmall or mode- 
rate extent of ground, the flower garden, &c. and 
kitchen ground are planned all in one, having borders 
next the main walks for the flowers; and fome beſt low- 


ve for the cultivation of the kitchen efculents ; 


outward fence, three or four to five or ſix feet wide, 
or more, a walk next to this the ſame width, or ſix 
to eight or ten feet in larger gardens, then another bor- 
* | 1 B 3 . der 


Or when deſigned to have a diſtin compartment 


fritilſaries, crown-imperials, bulbous iriſes, amaryllis, 


krennials, biennials, and annuals, an eligible portion 


e flowering” ſhrubs; and the internal quarters 


generally forming a border all round next the wall or 
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der next the wall the width of the firſt, and within 
Hl -  _ this have the large quarters for the kitchen ground, 
= and if the dimenſions. of the garden in width admits, 
l may have a principal middle-walk extending the whole 
length of the ground, with a handſome flower border _ | 
on each fide, and towards the back part of theſe bor- = 
ders adjoining the internal quarters, may have a range 
of eſpalier fruit trees, or ſome backed with flowering 
i thrubs, and if the borders, where: ſhrubs are intended, 
are taiſed ſloping higheit bebind, they would have a more 
_ agreeable ffect, and in which borders furrounding the - 
quarters, may ſow and plant various ſorts of flowering 
plants for ofnament, and the principal outward borders 
next the wall, hedge or other fence, may ſerve for 
raiſing early and late crops of ſeveral forts of kitchen 
vegetables, and the interior quarters, to furniſh! the 
Principal crops of eſculents; and in which may like- 
wile have ſome ſtandard fiuit trees of different forts 
planted at proper diſtances net to over ſpreud the ground 
With their extended branche. 
Or ſometimes in ſmall grounds, a flower garden, 
or flower and pleaſure · ground is laid out in a ſmall graſs 
lawn next the dwelling, with flower compartments and 
ſhrubbery clumps on both ſides, and at the termination; 
planned in moderate ſweeps and curves toward and 
from the lawn, and with a gravel walk leading through 
the ſhrubbery in a ſerpentine manner; and beyond this 
flower and ſhrubbery diſtrict, ſometimes commences 
ie kitchen and fruit garden all within the ſame gene- 
Tal encloſure, and in which alſo, if required, the bor- 
ders adjoining the principal walks thereof, may be 
allotted for flowers agreeable to the foregoing hints. 
With regard to ſoil and ſituation for à flower garden 
and pleaſure- ground, it may juſt be remarked, that 
all the ſorts of hardy garden flowers and flowering 
ſhrubs, and ornamental trees, &c. will ſucceed in any 
common or moderately good ground of a lightiſh mel- 
low texture; and the ſituation not very material, if 
not remarkably low and wet, may either be level or 
moderately riſing or floping poſition, or where unequal- 
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TO THE FLOWER GARDEN. 7 
ly high and low, it may be regulated by wang or 
raiſing the inequalities as may be required, or 
parts in more extenſive pleaſure grounds, may be vari- 
ed in moderate gradual riſings, elevations, and decli- 

vities, &c.” or where any particular improvement in 
ſoils, compoſts, or fituations are neceffary for any 
choice kinds of flowers and ſhrubs, it is generally hint- 
ed under their refpeQive heads or diviſions of the differ- 
%% J / ĩ ß Pn Ony 


Ie incloſure, or general outward fence may either 


be a wall or paling, &c. or a hedge planted in the fide 
or top of a bank, raiſed and defended by an outward 
ditch, or ſome parts where the ſituation is eligible, may 


have a ſunk fence in a foſſe or ha-ha, to admit of dif- 


tant proſpect, more eſpecially at the termination of the 
ground, es as Collvenient 7 n 8 

The ſeveral compartments of borders and ſhrubbery 
clumps for the reception of the various flowers and 
ſhrubs, &c. ſhould be properly digged one ſpade deep, 
ceither in Autumn or Spring, at the time for ſowing 
and planting; and generally raked even in a neat 
manner, eſpecially the flower borders; and as to the 
ſeaſons and methods of ſowing and planting, it is 
explained under the reſpective heads of the different 
tribes of plants, ſhru's; and trees ed 
For the foregoing different compartments of the 
flower and pleaſure- ground, there is a numerous tribe 


ome 


fs 


both of the herbaceous flowering plants, and the woody 


or ſhrubby and tree kinds, each deſcribed under their 
proper heads; but ſhall firſt proceed with the herbace- 


ous tribe in different diviſions, according to their tem- 
” perature and nature of growth; previouſly remarking: 
that the herbaceous flowering plants, i. e. plants of 

an herb like nature, differ from the woody, or ſhrub 
and tree kinds, in that they are in the moſt part, both 
of inferior growth in reſpect to dimenſions, and produce 
foft ſtems, not durable as in trees and ſhrubs, but 
moſily die down to the ground every Autumn, and 
renewed in the ſpring with young ſtems from the root; 


B 4: ; very 


hence they are of the nature of herbs, (herbaceous) 
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very few, however, petal their ſtems two or We 
years: and, in the annual herbaceous tribe, the. wholly, 
ſtem and root, decay. the ſame year the plants are 
zaiſed, which, and the biennial or two years. plants, 
require to de raiſed every year in ſucceſſwnal ſopplies 
from ſeed; and the perennials, or plants of many years 
+  Quration, are raiſed both from ſeed occaſionally, in 
many ſorts, and being durable in the root, of — 
or many years continuance, they alſo propagate 4 
off ſets, &c. of the continuing root, ſome razſed al 
by layers and cuttings; but the woody, or tree and 
ſhrub kinds once raifed, are abiding in root, ftem, and 
branches, encreaſing in growth in the greater part, for 
many years, and ſome trees continue growing ſeveral 
centuries, of which the oak and cheſnut, in particular, 
are ſuppoſed to ſtand near a thouſand: anne 48d oa 5 
a vaſt magnitude, | 
s therefore, the . ens e and 
woody tribe, for the embelliſhment of the fore- 
ding different compartments of the flower garden, 
and pleaſure ground differ very materially, they are 
arranged and N in ſeparate diviſions, beginning 
with 1178555 herbaceous kinds, and as theſe confiſt af 
- annuals, or one years plants, biennials or two years 
plants, and of perennials, or plants of ſeveral years 
duration in the root; and likewiſe of bulbous and | 
tuberous-rooted flowers, which are alſo perennial, ſhall MY - 
diſplay the ſpecies and varieties of each tribe under a 
ſeparate head, with their reſpective general deſcriptions, 
peculiar merits, uſes and culture; then of the terns 
and trees; ech in the following der: : 
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Under this head is exhibited all the principal herbaceous,. 65+ 
namentul garden flowers Which are proper to adorn the 

© beds, borders of the flower garden and pleaſure-ground;. 
and are here arranged under different divifions o. 

ES tribes, according to their nature of gr owth 3 and thoſe 

- ef each diviſion are fully explained, with their reſpec 


tive methods of propagation, raiſing, and general cul. 


ture; confifling of, 1. Annual Flowers, or one year's 

Plants, continuing but one Summnier.—2. Biennial, or 

_ 12w0-year's plants.— 3. Perennial Flowers, or thoſe of 

many years duration; and 4. Bulbous and Tube- 
rous-rooted Flowers, hich are alſo perenni 

many years continuance in the root. 


IL ANNUAD P LOWERS, = 


.* 


A year's continuance, or principally only one ſummer, 
ſome only two or three months, bemig always raiſed 
from ſeęd in the ſpring, flower the ſame. year in ſummer 
and autumn, and wholly decay, top and root, at the 
approach of winter, none ſurviving to flower again the 


e raiſed from feed annually , and which tribe of 
annuals, producing very ornamental flowers for adorn- 
ing the flower-beds, borders, &c. and to ſow and 

lant in pots, they are highly deſerving of culture, as 
beautiful ſummer ornaments to the garden, from May 
or June till November, W y plenty of Hips 

; 5 1 3 | 


Ws 


L or of 


NNUAL Flowers are ſuch as are of but one 


855 following, ſo that freſh ſucceſſional ſupplies muſt 


£2 


a 
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feed, in 1 fas ſowing. the followin 
have this particular merit, of their all en 
ſame year they are raiſed, which in all the A * 
eaſily effected, by ſow ing the ſeed in<February, March 
or April, * in the borders, beds, pots, &c. of 
common earth, at once, -where they are to remain] to 


flower, as in the numerous tribe of hardy annuals ; 


others, that are of a tender nature, require to be | 
ſowed and raiſed in a hot-bed, or under a frame and 
lights, or hand-glaſſes, &c. or in a warm ſouth bor- 


der, for tranſplanting into the even borders, beds and 


pots, in May and June, at the commencement of warm 
ſettled weather: as / hereafter fully explained, under 


ne proper heads. 


As the annual flowers are of different temperatures, 
in reſpect to ſome being hardy for ſowing 1 in the open 
round, others tender, re uiring to be raiſed in a hot- 
d, or under occaſional/ſhelter during the cold ſeaſon 
=" ſpring, they are divided accordingly i 
claſſes or tribes, vis. Hardy Annuals,—Terfer An- 
nuals,—and Moſt- tender . 3 wih 


FF of each under its reſpective bead. 


. 


ee eee 


HE HARDY ANA Ls conſiſt of a numerous 

tribe, that admit of being ſowed and raiſed in 
the open ground, or in beds, borders, pots, &c. of 
natural earth, generally ſowed at once where they are 
to remain for flowering, principally in ſmall. patches, 
diſperſed about the borders and beds in afſemblage with 
other flowering plants, or ſome in drills in rows, in 


beds ſeparate, and remaining where ſowed, as above 


obſeryed ; thoſe ſowed in patches, if they come up 
very thick, will require to be more or leſs thinned ac- 


cording to their ffzes of growth, which, in different 


ſpecies, is from five or ſix inches to fo many feet in 


height, or more; or, in their young ſtate, ſome may 


be occaſionally tranſplanted, if required o . vas 
cancies in ny par Ucular COON > 25 HE 
This 


(Flos Adonis.) Red Mo- 


 ALKEKENG1,: or An- 
nual Winter Cherry — 

See alſo Tender Annuals | 
ALYSSON, or denn 
— W hite 3 ; 
— Small Spaniſh _ 
AMARANTEUS: 

 — Prince's 8 | 

Love hes Bleeding, A Am. 

Livid coloured 

— Panicle klonen 

— Bloody 

— Retroflexed - 

AnnE UN, 
Snap- Dragon, & c. 

— Major or Greater 

Minor or leſs 

— T hree-leaved' 
Toad's Flax | 

— Two-dotted flowered 

ATRIPLEX, or Orach, 
red-leaved, called Red | 
Spinach | 

BALM (Motdavian) 

BA LSAM (yellow) or 
Touch-me-not 

B81 

— Greater or Common 

—Leaſt or Buſh-bafſtl 

BeLviDERE, 
mer Cyprets ; eſteemed. 

for its pyramidal growth, 


* . 


% 


OT; 


annual 


* 


1 


* 


* 


a 


PV 
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rocco, or Bird's-eye BS. 


„ 8 6— 
. 


* 
„ — 
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"This vide of Mere Annuals compriſe many deny pretty © 
fs $4.44 „ C ronfefti ng of the following ſpecies and Varieties. ; 


Candy Tuft 
White 
Purple 
Large White 
| —Crimfon 


CaATcHrLyY: (Lobel) 


Purple 
a | —Red 
| —White 


Cannanis, or Hemp 


I — Cultivated or common 
Fein 


Purple rent. 
Red topped 2 | 
CALENDULA, or Mari- 
gold 1 
— Yellow flowered 
Orange coloured 
Lemon coloured 
—Ranunculus flowered 
— Many flowered 
| —Proliferous flowered ; 
many ſmaller flowers e- 
mitted from the fide of | 
the main one | 
— Reflexed flowered _ 


* 


=| — Double flowered of each 


Violet and White Cape 
Marigold 
— Mule Cape Marigold 


CATERPILLAR Plant 


] 
| 


|  —Vermiculated or com- 
; of "Hg. 1 


mon 

— Murexed or mickly. 
—Sulcated or furrowed 
ConvoLyvULUs 


7 


0 OY A vous . 
2 tree . 


— M.nor or ſmall blue. | 
Great 


[2 


. +. 
_ 


o 12 : 


Seen TRI 


Purple 


Blue Spaniſh | 
Son, Squaſh, "$56 | 


Orange ſhaped 
 —Pear-ſhaped 


Striped 


— Striped pot: 


Great white 
— Striped ſmall blue 6 
— Great deep blue i 
Corn BoTTLE, or Cy- 
anus 


* 
— 


ien blue bottle | 


— W hite 5 


PoM TIN Gourd, 
Pumpkin 
— Great round fruited 


— Oval © | 4 


—Oblong „ 
— Smaller round 
-— Half globular 


* 05 24k, e eee 


833 * 


— Top- ſhaped 1 
>—— Green fruited (FS 4 


'—Yellow + ES: 
White | | 
Store coloured 
-— Bluſh coloured 
Liver coloured 
Party coloured 


AA 
BorrLR Gourd; the 
hell becoming hard and 


— 


A kid 
is. 


— | * = 


9 4 1.4 . 
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. 1 


woody, hs in PO 
large ſorts, having the 
pulp taken out, is ſome- 
times convented/i ven Its 
quid utenſils 
Ee Gourd: - 
De ee . 


e tha —P 


Purple - | =Long horn ſha 
Ted IM I- Top ſhaped R 
White JI Lylindric fruited 
Striped 4 —Taper fruited 
CCNA 41 (pig) 4 —Striped : 
D vi in a e or 1 05 BUCKLER owed; 
„oo } Squaſh; the froſt. 12. 


preſſed, Aattiſh target 
ſhaped, &c. and knotty | 
| —Depreie fruited 
| — Orbdicular fruited 
r 
„ or top ber- 
e 2 
— Conical fruited 
—Star ſruited / 
— Citron Red | 
White fruited 
—Vellow 
Striped = 
W R TED \Gourd:: the 
it knotty warted 7 
—Rovund fruned : 
— Oval | 


|] —Oblongiſh. 

| —Flat fruited 
| —Bottle ſhaped 
22 "Air 


Lemon Raped 2: 
arbuncled 
Teles lruitgd | 


Saane 


* 


C 


* 
- 


— Greater 5 . 
' "—Lefler | 


| —Long ſpiked 32d 


0 Purple 


5 —Large ſeugler. - 4 0 


non A N XUALS. T4 1 5 


2 coloured | 4 


; 
hite * 13 FEES y CO BE If W | 
3 

Hape B-HOG - 


i 


: 


II a, 


curious in its fed pods, ; | 


* $4 | 


prickly echinated | - 
baggy. ſhort , 


wk- 10 


hedge-hog podded 1 


— Hooked prickled: 


| hel with ron 
edge-hogged 


HOoNENY-WO RT, or ce 


rinthe — 


4 


 HoLLyY Hock (Chineſe) 
INDIAN Corn 
— Tall ene 


— Dwarf 
Short ſpiked 


INDIAN binn £42 6 a 


— Variegated 
> W hite | 
—Tmperial large . 
Double flowered 
KE T MIA, (Bladder) or 
Venetian Mallow, or 
Flower of an Hour 
Kip ng v- BEAN (Run- 
4 Der) 


— Dwarf ſcarlt 

— Large White 1 

LARKSPUR 4 

8 with a ſingle 
e Drpching Aa, many 


3 


7 
varieties, VIZ. | 4 
— Blue flowered * 
— White e 5585 
Purple flowered -. 
7 or Bluſh. colpyred 


—Silver Foloured- | 
—Aſh coloured 
— Striped blue 
Striped white 


Double of each 


| —White Rocket Eg 
—Roſe Rocket Larkſpur 
—Blue Rocket Larkſpur 


Brancning 2 

—Blue flowered 
Purple ROOT Od NR 5 ok 
Stripe. X. 


A 


—Doable POE. 2 4 


W Lav 1555 RA or Cretan 
— Thick ſpiked =>. 


Ty. _— flowered. 


OW L * 5 1 8 * | : 
„„ ĩðͤ K 


3 * 


— Purple ee 
White 


LI NAA IA (annual). or 
Toad's Flax 
Lovs AyrLe, ce fa 


der Annuals 
LurIXE „„ 
—Yellow .- | ĩ 
— WW bite | 5 


n wm 
Ef 


1 


1 28 3 blue 
Fairy roſe- coloured 


— Variable ſeeded, blue 

MALL Ov 16 56 

—Curled-leaved |, 
Mallow 


— Henle! 8 hina Mallow 


gan 


Venetian 


* 


Dwarf Rocket — "ie 


a". 


\ 


1 ; 4 
* 


eee Mallow 
 MicnovnertTT * 


—Odorous, | 5 ſweet- 

ſcented ; 
Upright Kentlels 
Mo ON WORT, Honeſty 


or Sattin Flower 
— Annual Moonwort 
NAs TuxTIux, or In- 
„%% Oo 
Major or greater ff 
Minor or 


— 


W 
N o LANA proftrata, or 
Proſtrate blue Nolana 
Nve ELLA (Devil-in-a- 
Buſh) or Fennel-flower 
—White nowered”” 
Blue Spaniſh J 
Double flowered 
8 CnRIS TI, 
(Christ's Palm) very 
large palmated leaves 
—Tall-growirg 
— Dwarf 
— Deeply e e | 
Greater broad leaved 
— Smaller leaved 
'— Grey leaved 
Green lea ved 
*—Six-lobed leaved 
E Seven-lobedleaved 
— Green ſta! a . 
Red ſtalked 
— Grey ialked | 
 —Targetted ' 
leaved 
= . form undivided 
leaved | 
AS I, or Rette en 


* 


Ge 


LE 


ſeolloped- 
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| —Umbel 
White flowered | 


[PEXSiCARIA 


1 


or Trinity Flower . 
— Common ſmaller flowers 
ed 


| — Greater anihe: Dutch, 


with large flowers 22 
541 „ e 3 
flowering or 
Crown Pea 

— Bluſh coloured 
—Painted Lady 

PE a (ſweet em) 

— Purple flowered 


White 


— Painted Lady © 
—Scarlet flowered 
— Tangier Pea 

PE A (winged). 


— Tall oriental 


 — Dwarf _ 
White 
proryr | 


aten call grow- 


ng 
- Red welded: 
EG 


— White . 


- Red and white ſpotted, 
or Carnation Poppy 


| 1 — Double flowered of ek 


— Double, feathered flow- 
Feed 

Double 3 flowered 

| Corn Poppy 

— Double Red 

— Double purple 

| — Double white - 

— Double variegated, or 


Three coloured Violet, | 


Dwarf Carnation Peppy 
Poppy 


0 
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Poppy: (yellow r e {a 
SCABIUS. | 
—Starry 3 


E Greater jagged: leaved 


Jagged leaved minor 
Purple flowered © 
White flowered. 
.—Leaft ſtarry eee 

ee ee Muſk Sca- 


bius 


— Dark- purple flowered 
_—Red-purple- 0 
White | 
_ —Proliferous Dwarf Sud | 
ry Scabius | 
Swart! and Moon Tre- | 
foil; curious in their 
ſeed-pods of various 
forms, ſnail - ſhaped, 
moon ſhaped, yen” | 
| | ſhape d, Ke | 
5 rbicular ſnail- ded 
— Nee ed pod | 
E ſhield- ſhaped 
—'Top-ſhaped 


| A wn ddd 

— Intervexed, greater long- 
thorned podded _ 

— Murexed two- fruited CEE 

— Coronated | 

—Ciliated, collected glo- 
bular-podded 

STOCK Gilliflower, (ten 
week's) 

Purple flowered 

Red 

White . 

French dwarf 

Double of each 

Wa I. L. flowered ſans 

Teb week S: ck 


8 


|—Purple flowered 


37 
—White flowered | Pr. 


+ | —Purple: - 
—Scarlet: 


— Double flowered | 
STOCK (Virgin) 
— Dwarf maritime 

STRAWBE aN v Spinach, | 


or Blite 


 —Headed flowering Blite, 
or Strawberry Spinach - 


| —Twiggy Blite, or Mul- | 
| berry-Spinach —_ 
| SWEET Sultan, or Sultan 


Flower 
Red 


* hite 


gur TAM Flower (yellow) 


| SUNFLOWER 


Giant Sunflower 
— Dwarf Sunflower 


| —Yellow-flowered _ 
| — Sulphur yellow. 
| — Double flowered 


Tonaceo 
Virginia eg NR 


—Ruftic, or hardy, round- 


lea ved, of Europe and 
America 


Ve us Lookingeglaſes” 


— Purple flowered 

— WW hite: 

— Small F719 
VENUS Nayel-wort 


| e COTE SIN or E- 


ternal Flower 


% Anna White fluwered 


— Red flowered 


Purple beaded 


— Hoary blue. 
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The above claſs of Annuals are all hardy enough to 


admit of ſowing and raiſing them in the natural ground, 
in beds, borders, pots, &c. of common earth, any 


time from February or March till May, but the priaci- 
pal ſeaſon for ſowing the maim ſupply is March and 


April, and in moſt ſorts one ſowing is ſufficient to 


furniſh a conſtant ſucceſſion of flowering from June or 


July till October; though ſome quick flowering kinds 


of ſhort duration may be ſowed two or three times, 
from March till June or July, to have a longer conti- 


nuance of their flowers in regular ſucceſſion, ſuch as 
candy-tuft, virgin-ſtock, mignonette, &c. all generally 
ſowed at once in the beds; borders or pots, where you 
deſign they ſhall flower, not tranſplanted, but to remain 


where ſowed, except on particular occaſions, if re- 


quired to ſupply any vacant parts, ſome inay be tranſ- 
' planted in their young growth. _ 
In this tribe of bardy annuals, there are many ſpe- 


cies and varieties that produce beautiſul ornamental 


flowers, eligible to introduce into the different compart- 


ments of the Flower- garden and Pleaſure- ground, to 


adorn the beds, borders, ſhrubbery clumps, and to 
flower in pots, & c. many of which continue flowering 


two or three months or more in the ſame plants, others 


are of ſhorter duration, but, take the whole together, 
they afford a conſtant ſucceſſion of flowers from May 
or June till October or November; then wholly periſh, 
top ard root, as formerly obſerved t. 
Though ſome ſorts are eſtimable principally fox 
tbeir particular modes of growth, ſingularity or curi- 
oſity of their foliage, ſeed pots, fruit, ſweet ſcent, &c, 
more than for any beauty of their flowers; ſuch as 
the belvidere, for its upright thick pyramidal growth; 
artiplex, or red ſpinach, for the colour of its leaves ; 
ſtrawberry ſpinach, for its ſtrawberry like fruit; ſpirt- 
i2g cucumber, and yellow ba'ſam, for their ſpirting 
ſeed- pods; the caterpillar plant, hedge-hog and ſnail 
trefoil, for the ſingularity of their ſeed- pods of various 
vermiculated forms, &c. the gourds, Cle, op: 
ons, & c. both for tkeir large extended growth, noble 
35 1 85 | foliage, 
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foliage, 1 flowers and great variety of their fruit, 
of many different ſhapes, ſizes, and colours; and 


mignonette, principally for its odorous ſcent. 
As all the ſorts are but of one ſummer's continuance, 
er ſome but two or three months, not remaining to 


propagate by the root, they therefore are propagated 
or raiſed only from ſeed, ſowed every year in the ſpring, 
for flowering the 7 ſummer. 


The ſeed of all the ſorts is ſold by the Nurſerywien 


and Seedſmen ; and a ſmall portion of each, or 0 | 
any principal forts that may be moſt eſteemed, 
_ ſufficient to furniſh any ſmall or moderate garden; __ 
having once raiſed a ſupply of the plants to a flowering 
| Nate in your own. garden, you ray. eafily fave plenty 
of ſeed in moſt of the forts. ever autumn, for ſowing 


the ſucceeding . | 
The principal ſeaſon for Wing theſe hardy annuals b 


is the Spring, in March and April z 0 in a mild tem- 
Perate ſeaſon, begin ſowing ſome in February, eſpeci- 


ally larkſpurs, candy- tuft, ſweet peas, lupines, perſi- 


caria, or almoſt any of the other ſorts; though; in 


general, March and April aforeſaid is a certain ſucceſs 


ful ſeaſon for ſowing the principal ſupply. 


The order of ſowing theſe hardy ſorts. is principally | 


| in ſmall patches, in the different beds, borders, pots, 
Kc. to remain in the ſame place for flowering ; obſerv- 


ing, in ſowing in the borders, beds, or other com- 
partments, to diſpoſe the low-growing kinds towards 


the front, ſuch as candy-tuft, mignonette, ten-week's 


ſtocks, virgin ſtock, ſmall convolvulus, nolana, Ve- : 
nus looking-plaſs, Venus navelwort, lobels catchfly, 


& c. Others of a larger growth have towards the 
middle of the borders, as larkſpur, la vatera, ſweet 
peas, large lupines, belvidere, ſweet ſultan, large 
convolvulus, love lies bleeding, prince's feather, &c. 
And the taller kinds ſow towards the back part, as ſun- 


flowers, perſicaria,/ nicotiana or tobacco, tree-ama- 


ranthus, large naſturtiums, ſcarlet runners, tall palma- 
chriſti; and as to the method of ſowing, form ſmall 
patches, with your hand or a Barden trowel, about 


ſix 


J 


fix or eight inches diameter, and two or three to four 
or five ſeet diftance, looſening and breaking the earth 
fine: then in each patch draw the top earth to one 
ſide, half an inch to an inch deep, in proportion to 
the ſize of the different forts of feed, which then ſow, 
each ſort in ſeparate patches, ſeveral, to many ſeeds 
in each of the ſmaller- growing kinds, that, when the 
plants come up, if too thick, the weakeſt may be 
thinned out ; likewiſe of the largeſt forts ſow ſeveral 
feeds in each patch, to allow for thinning out the weak- 
eſt plants, more or leſs, as required, according to 
their ſizes of advanced growth : ard, as you proceed 
in ſowing, cover in the ſeeds with the earth, which 
was drawn off to one fide of each patch for that pur- 
poſe; and as you go on, if a ſmall ftick is placed to 
each patch, it will diſtinguiſh the places till the plants 
Or, in ſowing hardy annuals, ſome may be occa- 
ſionally ſowed in drills, either along the middle or 
back part of flower-boxders, &c. as fweet peas, lark- 
ſpurs, &c. or, ſometimes, theſe two forts in particular | 
are ſowed in ſeparate beds, each fort diſtin, in drills 
lengthways a foot diſtance, more eſpecially the painted- 
lady ſweet peas and upright larkfpurs, that, as each 
diſplays flowers of various colours, they may make a 
grand ſhew together urder one point of view. Other 
forts are alſo occaſionally ſowed in drills, as ten week's 
ſftock, either in continued rows in beds a foot aſunder, 
or ſometimes a fingle row along the edge or middte 
of beds or borders: alſo, ſometimes, candy-tuft lu- 
pines, virgin ſtock, Venus' looking-glaſs, mignonette, 
and others of moderate growth, are ſowed in drills in 
beds, or ſome occaſionally in a row along the edge 
of a bed or border of the above low or moderate-grow- 
ing kinds, to form a ſort of temporary ſummer edging ; 
though ſome of theſe forts arg apt to grow too ſpread- 
ing for this purpoſe of edging, ſuch as the large candy- 
tuft, large Venus looking-glaſs, & c. eſpecially for 
ſinall narrow borders, and for this occafion the virgin 
ſtock, being a ſaall delicate-flowering plant, is moze 
855 > „„ commonly 
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commonly efteemed ; it however continues but a ſhort 
time in full bloom, but may be continued in ſucceſhon, 
by ſowing every month, from March till June or 
1 0 required to raiſe any particular ornamental 
flowering ſorts of the hardy annuals in pots, either to | 
place occaſionally to adorn 7 compartment of the 
garden, forecourt, &c. or to place in a balcony, or 
windows of a dwelling-hguſe, or court-yard, they may 
be ſowed in the ſeaſon before mentioned, February, 
March, April, &c, ſuch as candy-tuft, lupines, mig- 
nonette, ſweet peas, ten- week ftocks, virgin dock, 
larkſpur, convolvulus, naſturtiums, fearlet-runners, 
lavatera, Venus“ looking-glaſs, panſies, or any other 
deſirable fort. Having for this purpoſe middling-ſize 
pots, filled with rich light earth, fow the ſeed each 
fort in ſeparate pots, in a patch in the middle, or whole 
width, and covered in with fine earth half an inch 
deep; or large ſeeds, an inch, „ 
After ſowing the ſeeds, both in the full ground and 
in pots, if the ſeaſon proves dry and warm in March, 
| April, May, &c: give occafional light waterings, both“ 
| before and after the plants come up. © 1 


— 


| The plants will ſoon come up in April and May, 

5 are generally to remain where ſowed, and where they 

N are come up too thick, they, when a- little advanced 

; in growth, ſhould: be thinned leſs or more, according 

i to their different ſizes; in ſome, leaving ſeveral toge- 
> ther in a patch, eſpecially thoſe of ſinall or moderate = 
1 growth, as adonis flower, candy-tuft, venus' looking- 

bp glaſs, venus“ navel-wort, mignonette, convolvulus, 

n ſweet peas, larkſpurs, lupines, ſnap- dragon, toad- flax 

e or linaria, dwarf poppy, india pink, ten-week's ſtocks, 

— 


virgin ſtock, nolana; & c. Others of larger growth, 
thin two or three in each patch, ſuch as lavatera, 
oriental and curled mallow, large poppy, major naſ- 
turtium, Ser ſpirting cucumber, red ſpinach, 
ſtrawberry ſpinach, princes feather, love-lies-a-bleeding, 
and other amaranthus, ſweet ſultan, marigolds, large 
Dutch lupines, Chineſe hollyhocks, fcartet runners; 
= - - 8 5 ſcabius, 
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| | 
ſcabius, horned poppy, large nigella, &c. and of the 
largeſt growing kinds, generally retain but one good 
plant in each patch, particularly ſun-flower, perſicaria, 
palma- chriſti, tobacco, belvidere, tree-amaranthus, 
ndian corn, obſerving, in thinning, to pull or cut 
out the weakeſt inferior plants, retaining thoſe of the 
moſt promiſing ſtrongeſt growth, to remain for flowr 
ering; and as ſoon as thinned, give a, moderate water- 
ing to ſettle the earth cloſe _ the. roots of the 
remaining plants, after being looſened in thinning out 0 
the ſuperahundancy: OE TS en | 
Atter having thinned the patches of plants where , 
neceſſary, their future culture is to keep them cleared | 
from weeds, and in, dry warm weather, during their 0 
Joung growth, give occaſional waterings two or three 
tunes a week in May and June. 
en their,advanced; or full growth, the large growing 
and: clunbing forts will require ſupport of ftakes or ] 
ſticks; ſuch as the lavatera, Chineſe holly-hocks, b 
rſicaria, ſunflower, : tobacco, large Indian corn, 1 
oriental and curled mallows, belvidere, palma-chriſti, 0 
tree amaranthus, | love-lies-a-bleeding, and ſeveral | 
other Gris of upright growth, and of climbers, large f 


convolvulus, ſweet, peas, crown pea, ſcarlet runners, [ 
large naſturtiums, &c. and to all of which place the i 
ſupports in due time, one ſtake or ſtick to each patch < 


of plants; obſerving, to the climbing kinds, branchy h 
fticks will be moſt eligible ; and, of the climbers, } t 
may alſo be reckoned the gourds, ſome of which of 
the more moderate growths may have ſupport of ſtakes 8 
to train them in an upright order, the others may be Þ 
permitted to extend along the ſurface of the ground. r 
Thus, the plants, in general, will attain full growth 

in June, July, and Auguft, and continue flowering .in BF 


5 5 : 2 * 


the different ſpecies till OSc ober. 

Of the above tribe of hardy annuals, ſome ſorts are 

occaſionally tranſplanted, ſuch, particularly, as ten 

week's ſtocks, India pinks, mignogette, which, being 

thinned in their young growth in the patches where 

ſowed, to three or four plants in each, thoſe thinned to 
I ON Pj out 
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cut may be planted in the borders, beds, pots, c. 


in patches of three or four plants together, and water- 
ed; alſo, occaſionally, princes feather, love-lies-a- 
bleedir g, tree amaranthus, convolyulus, yellow ſultan, 
perſicaria, ſunflowers, tobacco, and ſeveral others of 
the fibrous rooted kinds, while young, and are required 
to ſupply any vacant ſpaces ; generally tranſplanting. 
ſuch as are intended in ſhowery weather, if poſſible. _ 
As ſeveral of the hardy annuals are of but ſhort 
continuance in flower, as candy tuft, virgin ſtock, 
lupines, ſweet peas, &c. that to continue them in 


ſucceſſion of flowering all Summer, ſome ſhould be 


ſowed every month, from March or April till June 
To have ſome forts of hardy annuals flower as early 
as poſſible in Summer, the ſeed may be ſowed in 
Autumn, about September, ſuch as larkſpurs, adonis, 
India pink, perſicaria, they will generally come up 
ſooner and ſtronger in the following Spring than thoſe 
ſowed at that ſeaſon, and flower ſooner by two three 
or four weeks. £72 1 | 
To fave ſeed of the different forts of hardy annuals, 
for next year's ſowing, take opportunity to gather the 
heads and branches of ſeed according as they ripen 


in July, Auguſt, September, &c. and fpread them to 
dry, then beat or rub out the ſeed, clear it from the. 


huſks, and put up each ſort ſeparate in papers, or bags, 
ultnen mm YT 8 | | 


According as the plants have done flowering in 


Summer and Autumn, and furniſhed the proper ſup- 
| plies of ſeed required, pull them moſtly clean up by the 
1O0G ts. T 5 


Or of the Indian pink, in particular, may leave 
ſome roots in a dry ſoil, or in pots, they will often 
abide all winter, and flower early next ſummer. | 8 


TEN DER ANNUALS. _ 
H E annual flowers of this claſs being of a more 
tender nature than thoſe of the foregoing, require 


obe deles und forwarded in hot-beds, from February, 


March, 


1 


2 
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March, or April, till May or June, then removed into 

the open air, ſome tranſplanted into the borders and 

beds of the flower-garden, others planted in pots, for | 
placing occafionally to adorn any principal compart- | 

ments; but as ſome of the plants of this tribe are 
moderately tender that may be raiſed in a gentle hot- | 

bed, or occaſionally in a bed of natural earth, undera MF 

frame, or hand-glafſes, &c. or in a warm border, 
ſowed in April, others are of a more tender nature, 
requiring to be ſowed and raiſed in more ſubſtantial 


hot-beds, under frames and glaſſes, till the end of |} t 
May, or beginning or middle of une; they are divided | - 
accordingly, into two, claſſes, vis. moderately-tender MF - 
annuals, — moſt- tender annuals. VVVVCVPT s 
1 MODERATELY TENDER ANNUALS. 
11 N ＋ HE annuals of this claſs are of a moderately 
[10 tender nature, requiring either the aſſiſtance of 8 


Ar RIAN Marigold 
- Vellow flowered | 
— Orange coloured 
Leimen coloured 
Dwarf growing 


Dwarf ſweet- ſcented 


—Purple Amarantbhus 
Bloody Wl 


_ - a gentle hot-bed, in which to ſow the ſeed in March 
4 or April, and to bring them forward in growth, or, 
in want of this, they will moſtly ſucceed in a bed of | 
natural earth, defended with a frame or hand-glaſſes, - 


or even in a warm border, if not ſowed till the be- MF © 
ginning or middle of April; all for tranſplanting into F © 
the open borders, beds, and in pots, in the middle or 
latter end of May, or beginning of June; and which. 
{10 of annuals compriſe many very curious and beau- MF © 
tiful ornamental flowers for decorating the different. 


compartments of the flower garden, flowering from | 
June, July, and Auguſt, till October, furniſhing Wu © 
lenty of ſeed, then wholly die: conſiſting of the MF © 
following ſpecies and varieties. „ ] 


. 


— Double and fingle of = 
each | = 
—Quilled flowered OC 
AMARANTH us 1 
— Tree Amaranthus 3X 


— Bloody, with compound | 
ipikes 
Bicolor, or two 8 
leaved | | 
3 or three co- | 
loured leaved 
—Pyranudal ſpiked 
 BROWALIA (blue flow- 
ered) 


BaLSAMINE, or balfam 


—Red flowered 

—Hcarlet 

White 

—Variegated | 

— Striped | 

— Double and ſingle flow- 
ered of each 

Carsicum, eſteemed 
ety of their different 
ſhaped ſecd-pods 

— Red podded 

Mellow podded 

— Long pendulous podded 

— Short erect podded 

— Heart padded — 

| —Angular heart ſhape ._ 

— Bell ſhape ag | 
podded 

Olive ſhaped. 

— Long taper podded _ 

Divided podded 

Red cherry ſhaped + 

It —Yellow cherry ſhaped 

reno, or Cape 


£4 Marigold 

nt Alter, or Queen 
Marga, 

. [08 flowered 


CC 
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—Purple 
—Red 


3 White 8 


Striped blue 

Striped red 

Striped purple 

— Bonnet flowered, in va- 

|  netjes.'. © 

—Quilled flowered 

CHINESE Pink—See Ix- 
dia Pink 


|CHRYSANTHEMUM 
{ -- Yellow flowered 


Wee 
Lemon coloured 
— Quilled flowered 


— Double arid ſingle of 


each 


{| CUCUMBE 4 (Patagoni- 
principally for the vari- 


an] 
Cane, (ar- 
let < | 
ConvoLvvLvs, 


purple 


large . 


| —Large blue 
| —Large White 


Ee Plant, or Melongo- 
na, curious in its 28 
ſhaped fruit 

White fruited 


| —Purple fiviied 
[FaEN OR W 
1} —Tall ſtrip 
— Dwarf & ied 
—Yellow- 
— Yellow and ate 


— Dark crimſon velvet : 


E Sweet ſcented 


Govurp Pompion, &c. a 


dee the Hardy Annuals; 
but 
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but may more properly 
be ranged in this claſs 
as being of a tender na- 
ture, will be more ſuc- 


ceſsſul if ſowed and 


raiſed in a hot-bed till 
tranſ- |. Fe 
— Purple flowered- 


"May, and for 
' planting into the open 
ground, eſpecially the 
*Gourd kinds—fuch as 


the Imperial large wid | 
— Bottle Gourd, or Cala- ] — Double flowered 
— j Love Apple, for the Va- 
— Orange ſhaped VVV 
— Pear ſhaped Red fruited 
— Top ſhaped —W hite fruited 
Lemon ſhaped | —Yellow fruited 
— Buckler ſhaped, or | — Cherry ſhaped 
"Squaſh _ MARVEL e Fern 
Otbicular ſquaſh —Yellow flowered 
— Star ſhaped 1 | —Red flowered , + - 
— Carbuncled - | — White flowered / | 
—Warted Gourd So 


Striped Gourd 
-= Striped pear ſhaped + 
Orange coloured 
—Yellow © 
—White 
— Stone: coloured 
Sandy coloured 
—Fleſh coloured 
party coloured f 
Many other varieties of 
different ſhapes, ſizes, 
colours, .and ſtripes — 
See the Hardy. Annuals 
" GLosBz Amaranthus 
— Purple headed 
—Red _ 
— White 


{ 
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- Me Striped 
—Spiked 
HOLLY-HOCE 
net). 
IN DIA Pink 


gated 


—Red flowered | 
—Vhite 


| — White and allow 5 


— White and purple 

| 4 and yellow | 
Red and yellow W 
—Strix | 
Sweet ſcented 

Long tubed 


| Miro, L ſhaped 


fruited) 


| LW hite, cucumber bur 


ed 


[Mie non ET TR 
|  —Odorous, or fweet ſcent- 


ed. * - 


{I Norana, blue 


PALMA- CunsTi; cu» 


1 rious in its large upright 3 


growth, 


(Chi- 


—Red and white varie- 


„ 


{ 
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growth; and very large | Red 


; —Targetted ſcalloped | Narrow leaved . 
—Targetted undivided | Stock Gillflower 
leaved 8 ITarnr Amaranthus 
PERSICARIA I | — Greater tree like 


— Dwarf orientWa! { ing on the ground; or 
SULTAN Flower (yellow) | Love: lies-a-Bleedng 
Srock Gilliflower (ten R 
week's) or ten week's ſtock | —Red flowered 


— Purple flowered | © Yellow flowered 1 


9 


In the above claſs of Tenger Annuals," it may be ob- 
ſerved that there ate ſome ſpecies and varieties which 
are alſo arranged among the Hardy Annual Flewers, 

intimating that they are rather leſs hardy than the others 
moderately tender kinds, in order to ha ve the advantage 
railing them in a moderate hot- bed, or under protection 
forward them more effectually, and ſooner, to a proper 


= p conveniences of protection, they may alſo be raiſed 
n the open ground: likewiſe, ſome are arranged in the 


— Oriental tree Perſicaria | —Leſſer with ſpikes trails 7 


| of that claſs, and have introduced them among the 


of the ſame culture where convenient, by ſowing and 


tze for flowering; and by ranging them in the tribe 
of Hardy Annuals, implies that, in want of hot-beds 


palmated leaves _ | —White 8 0 X 
— Tall growing Wh Dwarf French 
„. : — Double flowered of each 
— Deeply palmated leaved | —Wall flower leaved ten 
Greater broad leaved { week's ſtock _ 

— Smaller leaved = Red flowered 
Grey leave 
Green lea ved Þ} 
—Six-lobed leaved = Near 

| — Se | -lobed leaved” = © - | | | 
— Green talked _ |. „ 
Red flalked J Long leaved Virginian 
— Grey talked Broad leaved 


leaved Ten week's ftock—See x. 


fa frame or hand-glafſes, awning of mats, &c. to 


above 


4 
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above Tender claſs, which are alſo introduced in the 
Collection of the Moſt-tender Annuals, ſignifying that, 
although they are father tenderer than the generality 
of the moderately- tender tribe, they may alſo be raiſed 
by the fame mode of culture; but that, where conve- 
nient to give them the culture of the moſt-tender kinds, 
as directed urder that head, they may be raiſed to 
greater perfection oe res ay naar a 
This collection of Moderately-tender Annuals are 
raiſed, by ſowing the ſeed in a moderate hot-bed, in 
March, or beginning of April; or, in want of a hot- 
bed, they may be ſowed in a bed and pots of natural 
earth, under-a frame and lights, or hand-glaſſes; or, 
in default of thoſe, defended of cold nights with matts: 
but the plants will not be fo forward for tranſplanting 
into the borders, nor flower ſo ſoon, as thoſe forwarded 
in a hot-bed. However, in want of hot-beds, or the 
Convenience of frames, glaſſes, or other means of occa- 
tional ſhelter, they may be "moſtly raiſed in a warm 
\ . order, and in pots, ſowed the latter end of March 
and in April, when. the weather is ſettled in tolerably . 
warm. 5 | | 15 8 
Obſerve, that, in wikdffever of the above methods 
they are raiſed, they are all to be tranſplanted in 
May, or beginning of June, when the weather is warm, 
into the beds, borders, or ſome in pots, finally to re- 
main; and in which they will flower very ornamentally 
from June or July till October. 8 . 

15 But where there is the convenience of a hot-bed, it 
1 is adviſeable always to raiſe a principal ſupply by that 
. means, to obtain them ſooner of a proper ſize ſor ear- 
lier tranſplanting and flowering; and for which pur- 

poſe the hot- bed may be made in March, or beginning 
of April, for a one, two, or three light garden frame, 
two feet or two and a half high in dung, earthed within 
the frame with light, rich, dry mold, fix inches thick; 
or, in want of frames, earth the bed as above, and de- 
fend it with hand- glaſſes, or may be defended of cold 
nights with garden matts ; ſowing the ſeed each fort ſe- 
parate, either in {mall drills,or on the ſurface, and cover- 


— 


| | e ä 
— * | . 
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ed in lightly with fine earth ; or, where there are any 
\ cucumber or melon hot-beds in cultivation, ſmall quan- 
tities of theſe annuals may be raiſed therein, by ſowing 
the ſeeds in pots; or may be ſowed on any ſpare or va- 
cant end, &c. of ſuch hot-beds, outſide of the frame. 
When the plants are come up, allow them proper 
_ admiſſions of reſh air every day, by raiſing or ſhoving 
down the glaſſes, one, two, or three inches, and give 
frequent gentle waterings ; and when they are advanced 
one, two, or three inches in gragth, admit larger por- 


tions of air, to ſtrengthen and den them by degrees 


for pricking out: and ſometing in the middle or 
latter end of April, and in Main warm days, take 
the glaſſes off entirely. = 5 | 
__- Then, when the plants are two, three, or 
four inches high, proceed to pri them out, ſome 
either into another hot-bed four inches aſunder, to for- 
ward them, or ſome into a bed of natural earth, under 
frames or hand-glaſſes, or protected with matts of nights 
and bad weather; and the reſt prick out in May, in 
open, beds, fix inches diſtance; or, in want of the 
Fi $41 conveniences of hot-beds, frames, hand-glafſes, 
Ec. the whole may be pricked out in May, when warm 
| ſettled weather, into beds in the full ground, or ſome 
planted at once into the borders, beds, &c. where they 


are deſigned to remain for flowering, giving water when 
7 = E or planted out; and to thoſe pricked cloſe in 
beds, may readily give ſhade' of matts from the mid- 
4 day ſun, till they take good root, and ſhew ſigns of 
˖ renewed growth; giving alſo repeated waterings to the 
- whole, till that period. Z 
Thoſe pricked out, permit to advance in growth 
g three or four weeks, or till the middle or end of May 
A or beginning of June, then taking opportunity of ſhow- 
n ery weather, if poſſible, to plant them out finally, or _ 
5 perform it in an evening, taking up the plants with 


ſmall balls of earth about the roots, and plant them in 
the borders, pots, and other compartments where 
you intend them to remain, . diſpoſing them in a varied 
order. The loweſt-growing plants place towards the 
1 N | C2 125 front; 


a 
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front; the others plant more or leſs backward, in the 


| W part of the borders; alſo the 
loye-apples ard fmal - kinds, Patagonian cucum- 
ber, ſnake and cygyWber-ſhaped melon : and towards 


the back parts, the perſicaria, tree amaranthus, 


1 


tall palnia- chriſti, tobacco, and ſome chryſanthemums; 
generally planting moſt of theſe ſorts ſingly, or one 
plant in a place, two, three, to four or five feet aſun- 
der; or ſome ſorts, as ten-week's ſtock, in particular, 
may generally be planted three together in ſmall patch- 
es, and in pots in the ſame order, both that there may 
be a greater chance of having ſome with double flowers 
in each patch or pot, and that they may together make 
a more conſpicuous ſhowy appearance when in flower. 
The ſame may be practiſed, occafionally, with Inda 
pinks and China aſters, &. eſpecially in capacious 
compartments.; and the mignonette, being a ſmall. 
Plant valuable for its odorous ſcent, ſhould generally 
ho planted towards the front of borders, in ſmall 
patches, three, four, or hve plants together, giving 
the whole water as ſoon as planted, and repeated every 
day or two in dry weather, till they take good root and 
begin to grow. _ JJV 
When they advance to full growth, give the large 
kinds ſupport of ſticks, and alſo the climbing and trail- 
ing kinds, as convolvulus, love apples, &. _ 
" Generally, of the above annuals, plant a portion of 
the principal or defirable ſorts in pots, either at once 
From the feed-btd, or removed therein with balls from 


2 
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the 'pricked-out beds; fuch as balſams, ten week's- 


Rocks, mignonette, egg plants, tricolors, bicolors, 
globe amaranthus, tree amaranthus, ſcarlet convolvu- 


lus, fultan flower, marvel of Peru, African and French 


marigolds, China aſters, &c. in order to remove occa- 
Ronally in their pots, to ornament' any particular com- 

i © 00 Co iro 1 | 
All thoſe in pots muſt be well ſupplied with water 
all Summer, in hot dry weather, which they will require 
every day; in the morning or evening. : bobs 

As, in many places, the accemmodation of hot- beds, 
frames and glaſſes, &c. are not conveniently attainable 
for raiſing the above claſs of tender annuals, the follow- 
ing principal ſorts may be Taifed in natural earth, in 
open beds or borders, and in pots, vis. mignonette, 
ten-week's ftocks, African and French marigolds, 
Indian pink, Chineſe holly-hock, China afters, balſams, 
chryſanthemums, love apples, gourds perſicaria, palma- 
chrifti, calendula, tree amaranthus, all ſowed in the 
latter end of March, or beginning or middle of April. 


: Fd 


in warm ſituations free to the fun; or likewiſe, in 


warm ſettled weather the middle or towards the la ver 


end of April and beginning of May, the globe amaran- 


thus, tricolors, bicolors, and any of the other ſorts, 
may alſo be ſowed in the ſame manner: all to be tranſ- 
planted the middle or end of May or beginning of June, 
into beds, borders, or pots, as before directe. 
Or where there is no garden, ſeveral principal ſorts: 
of the above tender annuals may be raiſed in ſmall quan- 
tities, in Pots, ſuch as mignonette, ten-week's ſtocks, 
Chineſe after, African and French marigolds, chry- 


-fanthemums, balſams, Chineſe: hollyhock, perſicaria, 


nolana, amaranthus, &c. ſowing the ſeed in March 
or April, in pots of rich earth, placed in a ſunny de- 
fended ſituation, and the plants tranſplanted into other 
pots, according to the foregoing directions. 
Of the above claſs of annuals, the mignonette being 
deſirable for its ſweet ſcent, ſhould: generally be fowed' 


and planted near the habitation, and in the borders 


adjoining principal walks, and in pots, to place in room 
C4 ; 


— 


5 , 


windows, 


a: 
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windows, &c. and which may either be ſowed in 
patches, to remain, or for tranſplanting four or fire 
plants together in ſmall patches, in beds, borders, or 
pots, or ſome may be ſowed in large patches, or 
whole beds, to impart their odorous ſcent more copiouſ-— 
1 ly in a ſtronger fragrance.  'To continue mignonette 
= in fuccefſion, ſow two or three different times from 
| February, March, or April, till June or July, or ſome 
may be ſowed in Auguſt to plant in pots for late autum- 
nal plants, and to ſtand the winter in a green-houſe, - 
Wl or apartment of a dwelling. | - 
= As the above claſs of annuals will ver from June. 
4 till October, ripen ſeed, and then wholly periſh, be 
"0 careful to ſave feed of each ſorts. for raiſing ſucceſtiongl; 
= ſupplies the following Sear. |: 191 
Thereſore, in Summer and Autumn, 1 48 
the ſeed ripens, gather a ſufficient, quantity of the, . „ 
ent ſorts, and N them e } 


1 
X 70 


EF 
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= 12 H 18 claſs. of annual flowers being 95 of a 
4 | more tender nature than thoſe of the two former, 
require to be ſowed and raiſed in hot beds. to obtain 
them in full perfection, and the young plants pricked 
in the ſame, or another hot-bed of larger dimenſions, 
and continued therein till the end of May, or beginning 
or middle of June, by which time they will be advanc- 
ed to a good ſize, ſome probably to a flowering ſtate, 
and when the ſeaſon will be favorably warm to admit 
of their being removed into the full air; as they are un- 
able to bear it fully day and night before the coiumence- 
ment of warm ſettled weather. They conſiſt of the 
following ſorts, eſteemed ſome for the beauty of their 
flowers, others for the ſingularity of their finely coloured 
leaves, and ſome for the curioſity of their fruit, &C. 
ard er; POUR of e &c. 


AMARANTEDS, 
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] —Striped | 
— T ricolor, for the beau- | 


AAA nne nd 


1y- of its three-coloufed 
leaves 


—hicolor, for the 3 


—Low or hanging Brow- 
_alla 
High or lofty Browallia 
Cock's Comb. 
— Dwarf purple headed © 
Dwarf ſcarlet headed 
Dwarf buff. coloured 

— Giant purple headed 
 — Giant ſcarlet 
— Giant buff-coloured 
White flowering. 

— Striped headed 

— Branching | 

— Spike flowering. 
ConvorvuLlvus (ſcar- 
let) 

DAL EA 
— Blue ſpiked 
GLoBt Amarantlius 
— Purple headed 
White 


- 


White 


| —Puple | 
{ — White and yellow 
White and purple 


Spike headed 
\HumMBLEe Plant, for the 


1 ſingularity of its leaves 


q 


receding, and ſuddenly: 


of its two - coloured |, inclining when touched 
Re. - [cz Plant, or: Diamond 
— Tree Amaranthus 4-2 Ficoides, curious in its- 
BALSAMI N, or Balſam || ftalks and leaves, being. 
— Purple wered _ | overſpread with cbryſta- 
Red Une or icy-like globules 
— Scarlet: Ee 6 Plant, or Melongena; 
White . | fingular in producing. 
— Double ſtriped! {| large egg-ſhaped fruit, 
 — Double ſcarlet. White, purple, and ver 
Double purple- curious | 
— Double red White iruited” {of 
BRGWALLIA — Purple . 


000 08 47 
| NP ſtalked, or mads- 8 


apple 
Ma RVEL of peru | 
pion 
— Yellow © 5 
— Red 


f 


— Purple and yellow 
— Red and yellow. 


- Striped flowered . 


Sweet ſcented 

—Long flowered, having 
very long tubes 85 

— Twẽã O - forked 1 
ſmelling 1 


MART YNIA 


I Annual Martynia with- 


a large red flower 


 —allvery 


IME Lon, Snake: ſhaped 
1 . 


Cucumber 
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— Cucumber ſhaped _ | tion ofits leaves, which, 
Both theſe, ſorts for the | when touched, quickly 
fingularity of their fruits | ſhrink, and all the ſmall 

STRAMONIUM | lobes contract” 

— Double purple flowered | Antal .double yellow | 
TTT flowered | 
White „ Humble ſenſitive plant 
= Lemon ie ZI x NI1A 1 

DENSITIVE Plant, cu- | Red flowered | 

rious in the ſenſitive mo- 1 :; 


The above. colleftion, of Tenderef Anovals "RO 
cxrious in their beautiful flowers, foliage, and ſome 
particular ſingularities, mentioned under their reſpec- 
tive names, they merit culture, as very Leim bie orna- 

ments to the Flower- Garden. 

They are all raiſed by ſowing tlie red 3 in a bot. Ded 
in March or April, and the young plants, when an inch 
or two high, ſhould be taken up, ard pricked either 
in the ſame, or a new hot-bed, under frames Ad lights, 

to forward them in growth, till the middle or latter 

end of May or beginning of June, then all, but the 
humble and ſenſitive plants, removed into the open air, 
ſome principal forts planted in pots, the others tranſ- 
planted into the borders, &c. or in want of hot-beds, 

or frames ard lights, moſt of the forts may be ſowed , 
in a ſmall bed of natural earth, in a warm border, under 

a frame or hand- glaſſes, in April and May ; or, in de- 

fault of ſuch glaſſes, they may be ſowed in the latter 
end of April, or beginning or middle of May, in a warm 

border, without any protection, and planted out into 

borders, pots, &c. in June ; though they will be infe- 
off rior, and flower much latter, than thoſe forwarded in a 
4 hot-bed, or under glaſſes; therefore, where conveni- | 
wr ent, it is moſt adviſeable to ſow and prick them in 

a hot-bed, & c. in which they will attain good per- 
fection in growth, flowering, and other properties, by 

June; and continue flowering, in the different ſpecies, 

| from June, oy . till the approach of cold 

weather 


1 


3 in e then will whol pr, never to- 
flower again. 

Obſerve, that of the adage. 8 the. Lamba: 
and ſenſitive plants ſhould-generally be retained always- 
under glaſſes; not material to havs a hot · bed after May, 
but kept either under a frame and lights, or in a green- 
houſe or glaſs-eaſe, or any room windows within, of a 
dwelling-houſe, principally next the ſun ; for, if fully 
expoſed to the open air and enen they loſe the | 
ſenſitive property of their leaves. 

To raiſe the above claſs.of Annuals in full N 
either make a ſmall hot- bed of warm horſe-ſtable dung,. 
for a one or two-light garden frame about a yard high, | 
in which to ſow the ſeed, or in any cucumber or melon» 
hot-bed that is in cuftivation at the proper ſeaſon, 
March, or beginning of April, and that there is room 
to place ſome pots of ſeeds ; however, a. ſmall hot- bed 
made wholly for that purpoſe, will be moſt· convenient: 

having light fine earth on the bed, five or. ſix inches 
thick, s ſow the ſeed in the. earth of the bed, in 
mall drills drawn with your finger, or on the ſurface,, 
ſowing each fort ſeparate, and cover the ſmall ſeeds 

only about a quarter of an inch deep, larger ſeeds more 

in proportion, or ſome may be ſowed in pots, plunged- 
half-way or more into the earth of the bed; and when 
the plants come up, admit air every day, by propping. 
up the. upper end of the glaſs an inch or two ; give. 
ocafional very light waterings, keep the glaſs: ſhut cloſe. _ 
of cold nights, and cover ix with mats or-ftraw litter 8 
and, when the plants are advanced an inch or two in 
growth, draw up. the. ſtrongeſt, and prick them, ſome 
in the ſame, or wholly into a new hot-bed, either for: 
a one: light box, or of larger dimenſions for 2 two or- 
. three-light frame, placing them four or five to. fix- 
inches · diſtance; or ſome may be picked ſingly in ſmall 

pots; giving water to the whole at planting, and» 
ſhaded from the mid- day ſun till they take good root; 
continuing them in this bed three or four weeks, or 8 
more, till they have advanced in growth, as to require 
more room ; hen, if ſome are thinned out with Ws | 


Py 
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and per in pots ſingly, and placed in another new 
hot-bed a foot aſunder, it will forward them conſidera- 
bly, the others remaining in the pricked- out bed, being 
thinned as above, and the bed lined with ſome hot 
dung, applied to the ſides to renew the heat, they 
will alſo advance freely in growth. Supply the whole 
with freſh air, and neceſſary waterings, according as 
an enn , ne Re openly, 
MMMWhen the plants of the larger growing kinds have 
advanced in growth upward to touch the glaſſes, the 
_ frame may be faiſed at bottom five ox ſix inches to give 
A proper ſcope above to advance in height. 


g * 


But when intended to draw any particular larger 
forts to a tall growth, as the large cock s- combs, tri- 
colors, bicolors, balſams, egg plants, & c. ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt plants ſhould be taken up with balls of earth, 
and planted in largiſh pots, one plant in each, and 
plunged in a hot-bed ;- and according as they advance 
in height to touch the glaſſes, the frame ſhould be 
raiſed either by means of a poſt placed at each corner 
of the bed, or with ſome convenient props placed under 
the frame, and the vacancy at bottom defended with 
fome garden mats, or thin boards; or for drawing 
theſe plants tall, a deep frame three or four feet be- 
-hind by two or three in the front would be of much 
advantage in that buſineſs, that when the plants in 
the common frame are advanced to the glaſſes, remove 
that, and place the deep frame on the bed; or a draw- 
ing frame may be formed of two or three diviſtons, to 
place one upon the other, as the plants ſlioot in 
height; one diviſion fitted for the glaſſes, and always 
placed uppermoſt upon the others. 5 . 
* Likewife, for drawing the above kinds of Tender 
Annuals to à large ſize, a glaſs caſe, with upright: 
laſſes in the front, and inclined ſaſhes above, would 
be very convenient; making a hot- bed in a pit within, 
either of horſe-dung or tanner's bark, If the former, 
lay ſome earth at top, five or ſix inches thick, in which 
to plunge the pots; and if the latter no earth will be. 
required, but plunge the pots of plaats immediately 


% 


8 


2 


the day. 
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into the bark: 1 in either of which beds, 1 in 


the above-mentioned glaſſiary, the plants will grow very 
proſperovſly, and run up tall and ftrong.. 

However, for the dwarf cock's-combs, Kc. they - 
ay be continued in hot-beds, under any common frame 
they ſeldom grow-more than from about ſix or eight 
to ten or twelve inches high... | 

Continue to ſupply the whole with adwifſicns of freſn 
air daily, and proper waterings, and. as the warm ſea- 


fon advances in May and June, inure them by degrees 


to the full air, by raiſing the ends of the glaſſes confis - 


derably; and ſometimes taking them off wholly. - 


Then, in the latter end of May, or rather the be- 


ginning of June, when warm ſettled weather, they 


may be removed out of the hot-beds and frames; 
placing the principal ſorts in pots, to ornament any. 
particular compartments; the others take up with balls, 
nd plant in the borders or beds of the flower garden, 


give them water at planting, and afterwards occaſion-- 


ally, or every day or two, in dry weather, tilt they 
tave taken good root, and began to advance in a fre * 
growth. 


In their further culture, give the tall ſorts ſopport 
of handſome ſtraight ſticks, and..to all thoſe in pots, 


give frequent ſupplies of water, which, in dry hot 

weather, will be neceſſary every day, generally apply- - 

ing it in a morning or e that the moiſture ma 
or 


reach the roots effectually before exhaled by the beat of i 


As this tribe of annuals, lke the two 8 9 1 


from May, June, and July, &c. till October, fipen - 


ſeed, and then terminate their exiſtence, you mult be. 
careful to ſave a proper ſupply of ſeed with which to 


raiſe a ſucceſſion of plants next year. 


The ſeed generally ripens in Auguſt and September ; 4 


but as ſometimes, if a cold wet Autumn, ſome of the - 


more tender forts produce it very ſparingly ; ſuch as the 


cock's-combs, tricolors, double balſams, double ſtra- 
moniums, &c. and of which it is proper to place ſome 
pots of beſt. forts in a deep, frame, or two or more 


5 8 frames 
5 


* 5 


— 
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frames placed one on the other; and. the top defended 
with the glaſſes of nights, and rainy or cold weather, 
or placed in an airy glaſs-caſe defended with glaſſes 


above; and in either of which the plants will rpen MI © 
ſeed in greater perfection and abundance than thoſe 
© +» ly .expoted to all weather. |, eo: 


— 
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| A * D 

ww Some principal Tuberous-roated kinds, of the nature of 
=_ Bulbs, by the leaves decaying when the plants have 
_— -one flowering, and at that period admit of being taken 


up, and hept ſome conſiderable time out of the ground. 


Hs tribe of flowers are all perennial, or of 
= 1 many years duration in the root, propagating and 
=_— perpetuating their ſpecies by off-ſets thereof, confiſting 
=_— principally of bulbous-rooted kinds, and ſome of the 
ftuberous-rooted tribe, which, like the bulbs, loſe their 
leaves and fibres when done flowering, and that being 
taken up at that period, admit of being kept two or 
three months, or more, out of the ground ; but the 
Þulbous kinds are conſiderably the moſt numerous, and 
- moſt of which produce very ornamental flowers in 
long ſucceſſion in the different ſpecies and varieties, 
flowering from February, March, and April, till Octo- 
ber; and according as the different ſorts have done 
flowering in Summer ard Autumn, the leaves and 
ſtalks decay, and alſo the fibres of the roots, which 
having then terminated their year's growth, remain for 
tome time in a dormant tate, and which is the moſt 
proper period for removing or tranſplanting thoſe kind 
of floweripg plants, as alſo to propagate them ky de- 
taching the fſmail off-ſets from the main roots, either 
annually, or once in two or three y ears, eſpecially 
when encreaſed by the off-ſets into large bunches ; and 
the roots may either be planted again directly, or in a 
5 % ag month 
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month or two after, or, as being taken up at the 
above ſtate of declined growth, they admit of being 
dried and houſed till Autumn, September, October, 
or November, being the principal planting ſeaſon, or 
a a portion of ſome forts may be retained out of the 
rig Bs the Spring, if thought neceſſary, for ſucceſ- 
tonal flowering, then in February, or early in March, 
wholly planted, all for flowering the enſuing Spring, 
and Summer. And of the bulbous kinds, there is a 
ſmall tribe which flower late in Autumn, about Septem- 
ber and October, and the leaves continue till April or 
May following, then decay, and which is the proper 
time for removing theſe forts, where intended, both 
to ſeparate the off-ſets, and either to plant. them 
again directly, or in June, July, or beginning of 
Auguſt at lateſt, to flower the ſame year, in Autumn, 
aforefald- bot ops hot oo Co oy ee EEO ous 
As this claſs furniſhes numerous very beautiful-flow- 
ering plants, both of the bulbous tribe, and ſome tube- 
rous kinds, but moſt abundantly of the bulbous roots, 
they conſiſt of roundiſh, globular, and ovalith bulbs, 
ſome tunicated, or of many involving tunics or coats, 
like the onton, others ſolid, and fome compoſed of 
many fleſhy ſquama or ſcales, imbricated, or placed 
over one another, as in crown imperial, white lily, 
wartagons, &c. and the tuberons-rooted kinds confiſt 
of knobbed, ſolid, fleſhy roots, and tubers, as in ane- 
mones, winter aconites, tuberous iris, ranunculus, ſome 
in a fingle knob or tuber, others of many ſmall 
tubers conneQted at top, as in the ranunculus in par- 
ticplar, EE Ts 5 | | 
They are moſtly all of a hardy nature to plant in 
the open ground, in beds, borders, pots, &c. of many 
yeer's continuance-in the root, which propagates abun- 
dantly by fide off-fets annually, proper. to detach in 
Summer, & c. when the flowers and leaves decay, 
either every year, or once in two or three years, as 
may be thought expedient or convenient. Ge 
All the different ſpecies and varieties are arranged 
in their proper ſamilies, in the following order: 
| | | ALL1VM 
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ALL LUM (Garlick tribe) | produce moſt beautiful 
Moly, & c. flowers in Autumn, Sep- 
Common yellow Moly tember, and October 33 
Wznite umbelled Moly: and being ſomewhat ten- 
Broad leaved Garlick. | der, it is proper to give 
-e e purple Moly them occaſional protec- 
— Roſeous ſtarry Moly- tion from cold, and. 
— Vellowiſh pendulous great rains: and ſhould - 
_ flowered garlick I be planted in a light 
— Canada bulb - bearing - ſandy earth, in a warm 
garlick or tree - onion, ] border, or in pots, and. 
curious in producing |”. defended under a frame 
many bulbs at top of] in bad. weather, and 
the ſtalks during the Winter, or 
— Oleraceous Rn 0s 1 pots placed. in a green- 
tree-qnion ' houſe in that ſeaſon, . 
—Vineal bulbiferous Gar- and when they flower 
lick , | An EMONE, tuberous- 
— Dwarf or baſtard Moly rooted. plants, furniſhs. . 
= Odorous or ſweet- ſcent- ing many varieties, pro- 
ed Moly |. ducing very pretty flow- - 
Fading Narciſſus-leaved] ers in March, April, 
ee | May, &c. Conſiſting of 
ar's garlick; or ram- two principal mother * 
E | C188 
Aco NITE: (Winter) a | Narrow-leaved, or Pop- 
Amine tuberous- py Anemone 
rooted plant, with a —Single large red flower- - - 
ſmall yellow flower, ap- ed 
pearing in rn: and | Double red, &c. 
| gg | — Garden broad-leaved As. 
 AMARYLLIS, or Lily „ Demone- |» 
Daffodil Red flowered . 
— Yellow Autumnal flow- | —Purple _ 
erirg 8 — Crimſon- 
E Atamaſcan Spring low. — Scarlet | 
ering Blue | 5 
2 .Guernſey Lily | — White - : 
- _  —Belladonna Lily, Violet | 5 
The laſt two EY theſe | N77 © © | 


. and; white 
— Red and white 


Z White 


7 
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Red, white, and s 


 BuLBOCODIUM | 


Poſes. Arta 2 s 

Autum- 
Tk flowering bulbs | 

— Purple lowered 

Red e 


Roſy 1 

Roſy 8 

— Variegated purp 1% 

— Yellow or Crocus Col- 
chicum 


Double 8 


—Variegated leaved | 
— Spring flowering 
Crocus 


— Spring flowering, ſeve- 


ral varieties, big. 
— Common 7 flower- 
ed | 


— Large yellow 1 


— Blue 


Light b ue 


White 


Cream coloured 


ſtriped _ 
— Cloth of gold; low 
and black ſtriped 
— Autumnal 
Crocus 
Blue flowered. 
—Saffron Crocus 
Crown Imperial 
— Yellow flowered 
— Orange era . 
Red bp Re 


flowerin g 


8 
8 
; 
= | 


| 


39 
Reddiſh yellow 3 


— Double yellow - ſ 
Double red 


| —Crown upon crown, or 


| — Common 
Scotch, black and white | 


with two tiers of flowers 
| — Triple crown, or with 
three tiers of flowers 

| Silver: ſtriped leaved 

| — Gold-ftriped leaved 
CYCLAMEN; (roundiſh 
tuberous roots) 1 
White floweredt 


Eee 


| —Purple 


Spring flowering - 
| —Autumnal flowering 
| — Winter flowering 
| —Ivy-leaved 


U 


Round-lea ved . 
Dar ro DIES 5 
Common yellow 
*—],ong-tubed - 

— Double 
FRITILEAAIA, or che- 
" quered tulip ; the flow- 
ers curiouſly chequered 
of different colours 
chequered 

flowered, purple 
— Yellow flowered 
— Dark yellow 
—Black os 
— Umbel-flowering 
— Perſian Fritillaria - 
—Pyrenian 
FUMATORY ( bulbous- 
rooted). - | 
White flowered "7 
rooted 


— 


| — Purple hollow-rooted 
; Red 


— m7 5 
RSS 
" 0 


| Ne . 0 | 

GLaDiOte, Sword ag. 
or corn flag 

5 Common maps | flower-_ 

ed - 

Fleſh: Lee 

— Red Major 

 —Variega ted- leaved 

HyacinTH 

— Oriental Hyacinth ; ma- 
np fine varieties of the 
ien d 

. flowered © 


White . 
e 
"Purple: »* 


— Dark-purple- blue 
—Percelane- blue | 
White with. fleſh-co- 
lour eyes 
— White with N eyes | 
White with red eyes 
— Double and ſingle flow- 
ers of each, with nume- 
Tous intermediate vanie- 
ties 
— Muſk n 
 — Grape hyacinth 
— Deep blue 
Azure blue 
e 
—Featbered hyacinth 
— Tufted hyacinth 
— Wild hyacinth, or Hare 
bells 
Common blue 
White 
Red 


„ — 


5 


» — 


| 


Florentine Iris; 


IA Is, or Flower-deluce 
— Bulbous- rooted; mary 
varieties 


— White, Areaked with 


15 


o 


1 Porcelain ground, freak- 


ed with purple 


Y : — Purple ſtreaked, of each, 


many varieties 


'— Spaniſh Bulbous | Iris, 


many varieties 


 — Perftan Dwarf Iris 


L 


— Striped flowered 
White: 
— Blue 


Iris 


ee blue ola 3 one 


„ I 044 
— Purple blue | 


| —Red. 


pale and ey; 
— Small ned 
— 'Tuberous- rooted, or 
Snake's head Iris 585 
white 
flowered 


large black and white 
ſpotted flowers 


Jon, See Narciſſus 


"LINEA 
[ — Crocus leaved, with a 


large white flower 


Lit 


— Common white ly: 

— Striped flowered 

— Double flowered 
—Pendulous flowered. 


1 


e leaved eck 
"ou 


— Crocus- rooted bulbous 


—Chalcedonian Tris, with 


* 


5 oth 


1 


! 


- IP 
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—Orange lily 


ed 
2 | 
Striped leaved 
— Martagon lily; ; 
flowers reflexed 
— Purple flowered 
White flowered 
Canada Martagon; with 
bell-ſhaped ſpotted flow- 
ers 
—Chalcedonian great ſcar- 
let Martagon | 
—Pompony Martagon 


—Philadelphian ſmall yel- 


low lily 


-— Superb pyramidal lily; 
with large orange and 
e F 


yellow flowers ; 


with black 


| NAkcissus 


— Poetic or common white 
Narciſſus 
Double flowered 
— Single flowered 

, —Two- edu, Nar- | 
ciſſus 


— Hoop petticoat Narciſ- | 


5 5 
— Peiſian Ranunculus, 


ſus 
— Muſk Narciffus 
— Minor or ſmall Narciſſus 
Sweet ſcented Narciſſus 
— Polyanthos - Narciſſus ; 
- ſeveral flowers on the 
ſtalk, from the ſame 
ſheath -* 
— Yellow flowered 
—Gold-yellow 
— e colour 


— 


0 


— 


— Common orange e 


— 


* 


ꝙ—— 


— Crimſon 


— - White, with oratige 
middle cups 

| —Yellow, with orange 
cups 


| —White, with citron cups 
the 


With different varieties 
of each 1 
Joxnquvir, or Ruſn-leav- 
ed Daffodil ; many flow- 
ers ON- the fame ſtalk, 
from the ſame ſheath 


Common N 
ed 


[Large Dutkh reliow 
| — Double-flowered - 
—Single-flowered 

| —Sulpbur-coloured 


PANCRATIUM LILY 
— Sea Pancratium, with a 
large beautiful white | 

flower 
POLYANTHUS - Na * 
iss us Cee Narciſſus 
RANUNCULUS: 
mous or fingered tu- 
. roots, conſiſting 
of many ſmall tubers 


connected at top into a 
head 


with many varieties of 
flowers, wis.*. 

—Red flowered 

— Purple 


-— Black 


—Flame-colour 
— Violet-colour }_ 


—Roſy 
| — Coffee-colour 


White 


ſmall _ 


4% 
—White 
 —Olve-coloured 
 —Htraw-coloured 

— Yellow | 

— Gold-coloured 
Roy, gold-ſ{triped _ 
Lellow, red-{triped 
bite, red and crimſon 
ſtriped 

— White, ſpotted, with 
numerous intermediate 


— 


varieties of various ting 


es and ſtripes 
— Double - 
each, the flowers very 
full and beautiful 
»— Semi-doubles - - | 
— "Turkiſh, or Turban Ra- 


nunculus ; large flowers 


—Bloody or "ſcarlet flower- 
ed 


tower 
 —Yellow-flowered 
White 
SN OW-DR OS, 
flowerin 
Common fin . 
Double flowered 
SNOW-DROP Greater 
Spring flowering _ 
—Sunmer flowering . 
STAR of BETHLEHEM 
—Pyramidal great white 
— Yellow flowered 
—Pyrenian long - ſpiked 
whitiſh green 
—Unmbel flowering 5 
Tusr Nos E, tenderiſh, 
requiring to be planted 
in . and placed i in a. 


* 


1 
Turi; 
large e ee Kinds 


; 
4- 
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4 


5 


} 
| 


| 25 
6 


637 


. 


* 
2 
7 


flowered of ; 


| ST.a 


- 
— 


hot-bed or hot - hawks. 
to have them flower in- 
perfection; or ſome may. 
be planted in in 
March or Load, N and 
placed under frame, 
or in a warm border 
Common ſingle white 
— Double flowered . 
conſiſting of | 


- % 


* 


898 


and dwa ſorts, &c 5 
each many varieties of- 
the flowers, diz. 
TAL. L Kinps, or. 
ANDARDS, | __-- 
Conſitting of tho with: 
white ground ſtriped 
with different colours, 
and yellow grounds va- 
riouſſy ſtriped; and al- 
ſo oh white and yellow. 
„ bottoms. of one colour. 
[Or rang for breeders to 
break into ſtripes and. 
variegations. | 
— White bottoms 
- —Black ſtriped 
— Brown ſtriped . 
— Roſy ſtriped - 
Red ſtriped 
— Violet ſtriped 
Purple ſtriped 
Numerous varieties of 
each 
Vellow bottoms 
- — Black ſtriped 
—Purple <P 
Orange ſtriped. 


ö Violet! 


* 


2 


> 


— 
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Violet ſtrip ed flowering 
— Brown ſtriped Fe. | —Yellow _ | 
y  —Qlive ſtriped — Yellow and red — - 9 
d Many varieties of each | ed | | 
One coloured for break- —White and red ſtriped 
ing into ftripes | —White 
White bottoms 1 White and Violet 
— Purple VTV | —-W hite and ere 
5 „%%% . and 9 
- WH N b —Re& 
x „%%% 86 
5  —Brown _ I Flame colour 
to —Pur le-black —Variegated , | 
. . 16] 3 Many varieties of each 
| —Grideline : „ —Dous iE Torirs, 
2 Violet brown _ | Roſe- form 
1. MW —Yellow bottoms  [|—Yellw _ 
1 _—Reddiſh brown I =Yellow and red 
bh —Brown _ __|—Whiteand red 
—Purple ED White and roſy 
Black PARROT TULIPS, 
V. —Rofy  _ | the petals of the flower 
Ir. „„ 53 long and hooked ; 
0 ' —Orange |. —Y ellow flowered 
d. —Redorange [|—Red 
—Brown orange | —Yellow . anped 
— Olive I Orange colour 
— Coffee colour — e ſweet-ſcented | 
DWaRr SORTS x early | 


of the above, the folloring 4 are = Cutan Flowing 
Bulbs, or ſuch as flower late in Autumn, about Sep» 
tember and October; and the leaves coming up ſoon 
after, continue till next April or May, then wither and 
decay ; and the roots loſe their fibres, and decline _ 
growth for ſome time, and which is the proper period 
tor removing the bulbs, when required ; ſhouid be 
Planted again in July or Auguſt, to flower the CET 
Autuinn of the lame Neu . 3555 | 
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CoLlLlenicuus „ 
. Cxocvs, Autumnal blue 


_ ering, in ſucceſſion, from January, February, or 


the bottom, encreaſing to. full ſize, becomes the main 


perpetuated, in a perennial ſtate; and which, and all 


2 ſhort time, and admit of removal without the lea 


pots, either ſoon after removal, or rather moſtly dried 


Py 
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AMARYLL1S, the Au- |3rLLADonna Lity Man 
tumnal lowering JOVERNSEY LILY” tut 


PanCRATIUM, Sea Win 


Daffodil. e 


The above collection of bulbous and tuherous- rooted aft 
flowers are great ornaments to the Flower Garden, as 4 
in the different ſpecies and varieties they continue flow- for 


March, till October, as formerly obſerved ; then, in all Hing 
the Spring and Summer flowering kinds, the ſtalks and ed 


leaves decay, but the roots remain in duration from the 
_ year to year, and flower annually at their due ſeaſon, toc 
either in the ſame roots, or in ſome ſorts, as in'tulip, M- 


Kc. the main bulb wholly periſhes, and is ſucceeded enc 
by the principal off-ſet thereof, previouſly emitted from till 


root for next year's flowering: and thus the ſpecies is 


the other bulbous and tuberous kinds, propagated plen- 
tifully by ſmall fide off-ſets of the mother root, leſs or 
more every year which, may be ſeparated from the pa- 
rent bulb when taken up after flowering, either annual. 
ly, as is adviſeable in all the more curious and capital WF 
UOrts of hyacinths, tulips, anemones and ranunculuſes, 

&c. or, the others once in two or three years, when 
the off-ſets are conſiderably encreaſed ; and the moif 
proper time for doing this, is ſoon after the roots have 
done flowering, and the leaves and ſtalks begin to 
decay, as the bulbs, & c. have then done growing for 


impediment to their future flowering the following year; 
and vrhich period of reſt or dormant ſtate is alſo the 
only proper time for taking up all or any of the other 
forts of bulbs and tuberous roots, where intended, 
agreeable to the foregoing intimations, both in order 
to feparate the encreaſed off-ſets, and to replant the 
main roots again in freſh-prepared beds, borders, and 


and 


* 


* i 
l j 
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and honſed: to keep for planting. in the following Au- 
tumn, or ſome retained for Spring planting, though, 
in the ſcaly bulbs particularly, it is adviſable to replant 
them moſtly. in Autumn; and the ſmall detached: off- 
ſets are adviſed to be planted in nurſery- beds, ſoon 
after ſeparated, of early in Autumn: and theſe, after 
having one or two years growth, will be of proper f ſize 
for full lowering. - _- 

The roots of all the forts may 5 procured for plant- 
ing at the nurſeries and ſeed-ſhops ; and having obtgin- 
ed a few of each, or of the approved or defirableAorts, 
they will ſoon multiply by off ſets to edle the 
ſtock. 

The. ene ſeaſon for planting them; is the latter 
end of Autumn, from the middle or end of September, 
till November or December; though October and No- 
vember is a ſucceſsful time for the general planting; 
or moſt of the ſorts will alſo ſucceed by early Spring- 
planting, not later than February, or beginning of 
March, though they will ſeldom flower ſo ſtrong the 
ſame year as thoſe planted in Autumn, eſpecially in 


as moſt of the ſcaly bulbous tribe, as crown- imperial, 
rd all the lily kind, being compoſed of many fleſhy | 
ucculent ſcales, which, if the bulbs are retained long 
dut of the ground, are generally apt to ſhrink and 
waile, it is moſt adviſeable to plant them ſoon in Au- 
umn. | 
But in the anemones and Panne rig it is proper 5 
o plant a portion in Autumn, in October or November, 
or early Spring flowering, and a principal fupply plant- 
din February or March, for a ſucceſſion and principal 
Slow in May; or a ſmall portion may alſo be planted 1 in 

April, for late flowering in June. 
As to the order of planting the various ſorts, they 
hay, in the greater part, be planted in the common 
orders or beds in aſſemblage with other flowering 
lants; or in the capital tulips, byacinths, polyanthos- 
arciſſus, ranunculuſes, anemones, & c. it may be 
and eber o o plant a collection of each | in beds by them- 
1 208 


many of the bulbuous kinds; and in ſome ſorts, 


— 


—— 


ſelves, eacſ ſort ſeparate, in order both to have occaſi- 
onal protection in ſevere weather in winter, and to give 
protection by an awning of mats to the flower when in 
full blow, to defend them from the hot fun and great 
rains, to preſerve them longer in perfection, as well as 
to have the opportunity of beholding a grand blow of 
each ſort together. Any of the other deſireable ſorts 
may be planted in beds in the ſame order.  _ 
In planting them in the general flower borders, place 
the low- growing forts forward, ſuch as crocuſes, 
ſrow- drops, winter-aconite, anemones, ranunculuſes, 
& c. The others diſpoſed leſs or more towards the 
middle and back part, according to their ſize of 
growth; and generally plant the Bale, and middling 
growing forts in little clumps, three to four or five 
roots together, in a ſmall patch, each ſort ſeparate, 
in which they will make a more conſpicuous appear- 
ance when in flower, having the clumps three, to four, 
five, or ſix feet diſtance, in a varied order; but the 
large roots of lilies, martagons, crown-imperials, &c. 
ſhould be planted ſingly, for as theſe produce tall 
ſtems, large flowers, many on each ſtalk, fingle 
plants will appear ſufficiently conſpicuous in their flow- 
ering. 5 VOTE ! TREgE BASEL”? 1 
The planting in the borders may be performed, in 
the ſmall and middling roots, with a thick blunt-ended 
_ dibble, inſerting them two or three inches deep, mak- 
ing a hole for each root, ſufficiently wide all the way 
down to admit the root clean to the bottom; or larger 
roots way be planted with a garden trowel, opening a 
hole therewith for each root, to admit them three or 
four inches in the ground; covering the whole in with 
the earth a regular depth. EET 8 
When deſigned to plant in beds any particular ſorts 
by themſelves, allot them a lightiſh moderately dry 
© foil, well digged, the earth broken fine, and form the 
beds three and ha'f or four feet wide; and in which 
plant the roots in rows lengthways, fix to nine inches 
_ aſunder. for tulips and hyacinths, &c, by the ſame dif 
tance in each row, and three or four inches _ by 
| he „ ſma 
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-. finaller bulbs, and the anemones and ranunculuſes, 
: WH way be planted only fix inches aſunder, and not more 
n than two or three inches deep. The planting may ei- 
t ther be effected with a thick round-ended dibble ; or 
8 draw drills with a hoe, the depth as above, placing the 72 
f roots in the drills, and earth them over; or, for the _—_ 
ts principal ſorts, the earth may be raked off the bed wn 
| evenly three or four inches depth into the alleys; Þ 
e then ſet the roots on the ſurface of the bed at regular 1 
$3 diſtances, preſſing each a little into the ground, and 1 
8, then with the ſpade ſpread the earth out of the alley I: 
ne evenly over the roots an equal depth; and in either Y 
of method of planting, when finiſhed, rake the beds even, 1 
og drawing off all hard clods and ſtones, forming a ſmooth 7 
ve regular ſurface. | al 
e, Any deſirable forts may alſo be planted in pots, eiter 1 
u- to place in the garden, or to flower in the apartments A 
ar, or windows of a dwelling-houſe, or in court- yards, Þ 
he balconies, &c. where there is no garden ; ſuch as 11 
c. crocuſes, hyacinths, dwarf tulips, polyanthos-narcifſus, 04 
all common narciſſus, jonquils, bulbous iris, dwarf iris, Lf 
ple ranunculuſes, anemones, & c. as alſo to plant in pots, 5 
W- to introduce in a hot-houſe or green-houſe, or in hot- IM 
beds in winter, for early flowering. — | 
in As to culture after planting, the principal care is 34 
Jed BI when the plants are come up, to keep them clear from . 
ak- weeds during their growth and while they are in flower; {| 
vay and if any tall forts are top-heavy, ſupport them with 
ger handſome ſtrait ſticks, one to each plant, and tie the i 
82 ſtems thereto in a neat manner. 1 N = 
2 Or to thoſe planted in beds, of the more curious * 
vith hyacinths and tulips, &c. occaſional protection in ny 
ſevere froſts, ſnow, and other bad weather, in Winter bi 
forts and early in Spring, will be of advantage; as alſo 'Y 
dry when they are in full flower, if they are ſhaded with 1 
the mats from the ſun in the heat of the day, and from 1 
heavy rains, it will preſerve them longer in beauty: 9 
and for which protection, the beds may be arched over = 


with hoops or rods, low for the Winter proteCtion, 
but when in flower, the arching ſhould be three or 
| | | four 
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four feet high or more; and have large garden mats 

to ſpread over, as occaſion require. © _ 

All the ſorts will flower the enſuing Spring, Summer, | 
and Autumn, after planting. Some will begin flower- 
ing early in the Spring, January; February and March, 
ſuch as the Winter-aconite,. ſnow-drops, crocuſes, 
cyclamen; others in April and May, as anemones, 
ranunculuſes, daffodils, crown-imperials, tulips, hy- : 
acinths, dwarf Spring iris, & c. and theſe wilt be ſuc- 
ceeded by others in June, July and Auguſt, and the 

autumnal bulbs in September and Odober. 

According as the different ſorts finiſh their flowerin 

in their reſpective ſeaſons, the ſtalks and leaves will 
decay, and as the roots then decline growth for a'ſhort 

time, and which, as before obſerved, 1s the only proper 
period for taking up the roots where intended, either 
__ every year, to ſeparate the off-ſets, and new-prepare 
| the beds or borders, for replanting the roots again the 
following Autumn, or ſome ſorts ſoon after, eſpecially 
the ſcaly bulbs of lilies in particular, or once in two or 
three years, when encreaſed conſiderably by off-ſets ; 
though it is adviſeable in the principal fine varieties of 
hyacinths, tulips, polyanthos-narciſſus, anemones, ra- 
nunculuſes, or any other capital ſorts, to take up the 
roots annually at the above- mentioned period of reſt 
after flowering, both to ſeparate the off: ſets for encreaſe, 
and to have the opportunity of freſh digging and pre- 
' paring the beds, borders, &c. and that by being clear- 
ed from the off-ſets, and replanted in freſh-prepared 
earth, they will flower ſtronger, and in greater perfec- 
tion, the following ſeaſon. However, in the general 
ſupply af common «bulbs, &c. they may either be taken 
up as above annually, or remain two or more years, 
and removed occaſionally, when multiplied by off-ſets, 
into large bunches, and that the off-ſets are wanted for 
farther encreaſe, or when it may be intended to tranſ- 

plant the roots from one place to another, &c. 

Therefore obſerve in all removal of bulbs, and the 
tubercus-rooted kinds before- mentioned, as anemones, 
Tanunculuſes, tuberous iriſes, &c. it ſhould be per- 
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formed principally only at the above period of the decay 
of the leaves after flowering, and the roots done grow- 
ing, or ſoon after, before the bulbs or roots emit freſh. 
fibres to proceed in a new growth, after which it is im- 
5 proper to remove bulbous roots, ſo far as they then hav- 


. ing in a manner formed the future flower bud, it may 
, impede or weaken their lowering the year enſuing, or 
” in ſome ſorts would prevent their flowering entirely the 
7 year following e | 
at However, if on particular occaſions any bulbs, &c. 


are obliged to be removed in an advanced ſtate of aſter- 
5 growth, either in Summer, Autumn, or Spring, it is 
ll adviſeable to have them planted again almoſt directly, 


or very ſoon after removal; for when taken up in a ſtate 
1 of growth, they will not keep ſo well out of the ground, 
1 to flower in good perfection, as when removed ſoon 
A after the decay of the leaves; and in ſeveral forts 
- would prevent their flowering the following ſeaſon, as 
* before intimated; on which conſiderations, when any _ 
* are occaſionly removed at an improper ſeaſon, they _ 
5 thould be planted again as foon as poſſible. © 
f According as yon take up the different ſorts of bulbs, 
£ &c. in Summer, Autumn, &c. as they go out of bloom, 
- and the leaves decay, or on other occaſions, ſhould 
{ detach all the ſmall off-ſets from the main or parent 
Es roots; and generally ſeparate the ſmaller off-ſets from 
85 the larger, the former to plant again ſoun after in beds, 
57 the others may be kept longer if thought convenient, or 
d the largeſt retained for Autumn planting. 
C7 Then the main bulbs taken up as above at the pro- 
al per ſeaſon, at the decay of the flowers and leaves, as 
en alſo the large off-ſets, may be ſpread to dry moderately ; 
'S, afterwards cleared from earth, and looſe outer ſkins, 
by the decayed ſtalks, leaves, and fibres at the baſe of the 
By Toot, and then depoſited in boxes or baſkets, or upon 


thelves in ſome dry apartment to keep till Autumn for 
replanting again at that ſeaſon, in October or November, 
or occaſionally in' December, if dry open mild wea- 
ther, or ſome kept for Spring planting, where not con- 
vement to plant the whole 5 Autumn, as alſo to obtain 

| a ſuc- 
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u ſucceſſional late bloom, after that of the autumnal- 


planted bulbs ; though it is proper to remark, that ſome 
"bets will ſucceed by late or Spring planting better than 
others, ſo as to fpwer the ſame year in their proper 


ſeaſon, ſuch for inſtance, As, crocuſes, hyacinths, jon- 


< quils,- narciſſus, Perſian iris, as alſo anemones and 
Tanunculuſes, better than tulips, lilies, &c. but all 
Spring planting of bulbs, and tuberous roots ſhould ge- 


_ -nerally be completed in F ebruary, or nes: in March, as 


formerly obſerved. | 

Or anemones and ranunculuſes in eber will ſuc- 
«ceed by late Spring. planting in March and April for 
mu ſucceſſional flowering, the ſame year in May and 

„ 

Likewiſe tuberoſes will ſucceed by planting i in March, 
April, and May, planting ſome in each of thoſe months 
to ſucceed one another in flowering in Summer; but are 
commonly ih in pots one good root in each, and 
placed in a hot-bed or hot-houſe, as being tenderer than 
the other ſorts of bulbs, at leaſt will not flower ſo for- 


ward, nor in equal perfection in natural growth, as when 


-afliſted by the above aids of artificial heat. 
_ However, all other bulbous and tuberous roots in 
the foregoing liſt that remain out of the, ground till the 
Spring ſhould be planted as ſoon as convenient in that 
ſeaſon, both to have them flower the ſame year in tole- 
:rable perfection, ar thoſe that may not flower, it will 
_ preſerve the roots to gain ſtrength for future flowering, 
and to afford an encreaſe by off-ſets. 
Or the large bulbs of white lilies, martagons, ard 
-other lily kinds, and others of the ſquamous rooted tribe, 
may be planted again ſoon after removal, or eariy-in 
Autumn, or at leaſt before Winter, that they may more 


certainly flower in good perfection the following year; 


or, where neceſſary to retain theſe ſorts longer out of 
«he ground, in the houſe, for- planting at any particu- 
Aar future occaſion, it will be proper to keep them 
very Cloſe from the air, or lay them in a little very dry 
and or moſs, to dale eee 2 ſcales 
Aron Fariokin 8 | 2 
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Phe off-ſets of the different ſorts of bulbous roots, 
anemones and ranunculuſes, &c. that ſeparated from 
the main roots, when taken up as above ſoon after flow - 
ering, ſhould be kept each ſort by themſelves, the ſmall 
ones ſoited from the large, and preſerved. to plant, for 
propa gating or encreaſing the ſtock of the reſpective 
ſpecies and varieties; and the ſmall ones planted ſoon 
after in beds, in drills longways four inches aſunder, 
and two or three inches deep, to have one or two years 
growth, or till of a proper ſize for full flowering; or 
the large off - ſets that are of proper 58 ng to flower 
tolerably ſtrong next year, may be kept for planting in 
Autumn, in aſſemblage with the other flowering roots, 
in borders and beds: though the lily off-ſets, or other 
ſcalyrooted kinds, are adviſeable to be planted ſoon _ 
after ſeparation from the parent bulbs, as they do 
not keep ſo well out of the ground as the tunicated and 
e ß Hortles: Vigrmgh 
But in removal of bulbous roots on any particular oc- 
caſion after having commenced a renewed growth, that 
as when they are removed in that ſtate, they will not 
. admit of keeping out of the ground without flminking - 
and exhauſting in their ſubſtance and ſtrength: it is 
not therefore adviſeable to dry and houſe them for fu- 
ture planting, as practiſed for thoſe taken up at the pro- 
per time, in their dormant ſtate, in Summer, &c. 
thortly after they have done ſlowering, but ſhould be 
all planted again, both main roots and -off-ſets, ſoon 
after being emo. HEY 
The propagation or method of encreaſing all the ap- 
proved forts of bulbous and tuberous roots, is by the 
off: ſets or young ſide bulbs, & c. emitted annually from 
the main ones, and by which they, in moſt kinds, pro- 
pagate in great plenty, proper to take off in Summer, 
& c. when the roots are taken up after they have done 
flowering, either every year, or once in two or three, 
according as they have encreaſed more or leſs; though _ 
the more curious varieties of hyacinths, tulips, polyan- 
thos-narciſſus, jonquils, Perſian and other bulbous _ 
iriſes, anemones . &c. may generally 
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be taken up, and the off-ſets ſeparated annually, both 
*o obtain the greater encreaſe, and that they may not 
4mpoveriſh'the parent bulbs ; but in moſt of the com- 
mon forts of theſe and others, they may remain two or 
three years, or till more conſiderably multiplied; when, 
ads the off-ſets will then be crouded, preſs againſt and 
*3mpede the growth of one another, as well as that of | 
_. *the parent roots, they ſhould be 1e arated: and this, 
An all caſes, ſhould'be generally performed in the proper | 
feaſon, by taking up the roots ſoon after the decay of 
rde flowers, as already explained, and from which de- 
tach the progeny of off-ſets, to plant, the ſmaller ones I 
in beds by ' themſelves till of proper ſize to flower; or 8 
ſome larger off-ſets will 177 in me ior; Perfection che . 
Pear following. 8 4 grit hg 5 
l be ſeparated off-ſets may Geer be pläne — * 
c after ſeparation, or within a month or two at furtheſt, 
eſpecially the ſmall ones, that they may not waſte and 4 
mrink in ſubſtance too much to a weakly ſtate, or larger K 
off: ſets may be kept for Autumn planting : all of which, 
eſpecially the ſmaller, to be planted in beds, in rows 4 
4 A1ongways three or foor inches aſunder ; generally draw- 0 
Fe ing drills three inches deep, place then 5 in the drills two 0 
or three inches diſtance, and earth them over; and 11 
hen they have had one or two years growth, to acquire Bill or 
an eligible ſize for flowering in tolerable perfection, they Will ar. 
may be taken up at the decay of their leaves in Summer, be 
for planting i in beds and bofders, & c at proper diſtances, to] 
as directed for the full flowering roots: or large well- ll te ; 
grown off ſets, ſeparated as above, may be planted at Wl 
once in Autumn, &c. as full- flowering roots, in the thi 
principal borders and beds, to 1 800 he d rt ſen- er 
ſon of Spring and Summer. | 
i me ſeparation | of off. ſets may, in TORN: urge Kinds 
| 6 the bulbous tribe, be 'occafionally performed without 
removal ofthe parent bulbs, ſuch particularly as white 
and orange liltes, ene ard other lily kinds, and 
crown imperials; when grown into large bunches, the 
_ -outward off-ſets may readily be detached in theſe large 


forts, without 8 the main roots, either as 
after 
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aſter the decay of the flower and ſtalks, as the moſt 
eligible and ſucceſsful period, or at any other opportu- 
nity. But if done while they are in growth, or after: 
they have emitted :reſh fibres in the earth, it is adviſea- 
ble to plant them again as ſoon as poſlible ; or even of 
thoſe detached at the proper ſeafon, of theſe kinds of 
ſcaly . bulbs, it would be beſt, in the ſmaller off-ſets 
particularly, to plant them ſoon after ſeparation, or the 
whole planted early in Autumn. 3 


* 


To obtain new varieties of bulbous and tuberous-- 


* 


rooted flowers, it is effected by raiſing them from ſeed, 
eſpecially as from that of ſome particular forts, the ſeed- 
ling plants vary exceedingly in their flowers, probably 
not one exactly like thoſe of the mother root, but differ 
| in. the colours, manner of their ſtripes, tinges, and. 
| variegations, &c. in many. various ways, and among 
' WW which new forts may occur that poſſeſs peculiar good. 
ft, properties different from all the preceding parent varie-- 
ties; and thus numerous new flowers of the reſpective. 
Ser kinds are annually acquired by curious floriſts, Who have 
patience enough to await their flowering, as the raiſing 
by ſeed is a very tedious proceſs, for from the time of 
ſowing, it will be three or four to ſix or ſeven years be- 
fore the roots begin to flower, more particularly hya-- 
einths and tulips, and ſeldom any forts in leſs than three 
| Or four years; and in this buſinefs, the Dutch floriſts 
are famous, who raiſe more new varieties than all Europe 
beſides, though many Engliſh floriſts alſo raiſe them in 
tolerable perfection and a bundance; the buſineſs appears 
tedious at the firſt ſet off; but by continuing to fow 
ſome annually, the plants of the different ſowings, after 
the firſt four, five, fix, or ſeven years, come into flow- 
er accordingly, ſome every year in ſucceſſional order, 
and thereby always have a ſucceſſion of new flowers 
appearing ; and among the profeſſed floriſts, all the new 
flowers poſſeſſed of eligible properties according to the 
etiquette of the ſcience; are formally named, generally 
that of ſome great perſonages, or ſometimes of the per- 
ſon who raifed them, or places where firſt raiſed, and. 
Various fancy names; and with which the flower cata- 
1 DJ logues 
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logues abound to the amount of many hundreds of varie- 
ties in the ſame ſpecies, as for inſtance in the oriental or 


common garden hyacinth the varieties are without end, 


the fame ofthe tulip, anemone, ranunculus, &c. as new 
ones are annually occurring. „„ | 


That when intended to fave ſeed of the deſirable ſorts 
for ſowing, permit fome flowerſtalks after the decay of 


the flower, to remain till the feed is ripe in Summer 
and Autumn; then gather it in a dry day, tub it 


out, dried, and put up cloſe, to ſow ſoon after, or next 


The ſorts which are the moſt commonly raiſed from 


ſeed in order to gain new varieties, are principally hya- 
cinths, tulips, ranunculuſes, and anemones, as thoſe 


are remarkably prolific in new flowers; ſeveral other 
ſorts, Which, though not ſo ſportive as the above, alſo 
often produce many pretty varieties from ſeed, as fritil- 


larias, crown imperials, martagons, polyanthos-narciſ- 
us, bulbous iriſes, colchicum, Ke. 


All the ſorts ripen ſeed in Summer and Autumn, and 


which may be ſowed ſoon after it is ripe, or in Auguſt 


or September, but not kept longer than the following 
Spring; the ſowing is performed in beds, borders, pots, 
or boxes of light earth, or that of a ſandy loamy nature; 


moderate ſupplies may be ſowed in large pots, or in 


boxes of proportionable ſize, filling them near the top 
with the above earth or compoſt, ſow the ſeed on the 
ſurface, and covered evenly with fine mould a quarter to 


half an inch or inch deep, according to the fize and ſub- 


ſtance of the different forts of ſeeds; then the pots, &c. 


may be removed to a ſhady border all Summer, and in 


the full ſun in Winter, or larger quantities may be ſow- 
ed in beds, or an eaſterly border, or if ſowed in an open 


bed, give a ſhade of mats from the mid-day Sumrfier's 
fun in dry hot weather, giving ſometimes in that ſeaſon 


moderate waterings and ſhade. 


They will come up very ſlender the firſt year, and the 


bulbs will be ſmall : permitting them wholly. to remain 


till the ſecond, only obſerving in Summer or Autumn, 
when the leaves decay, ſpread a liitle fine mold thinly" 


Over 


on 


* 
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over the ſurface of the earth of the pots or beds, &c. 
it will add to the depth over the young bulbs, and be a 
ſmall fertilizing improvement to the foil, and encourage 
the growth of the ſeedlings, which, when a year or twW .] 
old, the bulbs of ſome advanced ſtate, they ſhould be 
taken up in Summer when the leaves decay, the large 
ſeparated. from the i Haller, and directly, or ſoon after 
planted in beds, in ſmall thallow drills, three or four 
inches aſunder, and two deep, placing the bulbs, &c... 
in the drills one or two inches aſunder, or very ſmail 
ones may be ſcattered thicker, covering them over with 
the earth the above depth, ard in which beds permitted 

8 to have one or two years growth; ſpreading half an inch 

or inch of earth over the ſurface in Autumn, and when the 

| leaves decay in Summer take up the larger roots, and 


{ replanted at wider diſtances; the others in their advanc- 
; ed growth tranſplant. in the ſame manner in beds to re- 
main till they attain a flowering ftate, which in ſome 


forts as hyacinths and tulips, will be five, fix, or ſeven 
years before they arrive to that perfect ion, anemones- 
and ranunculuſes, and ſome others will begin to flower 
in half that time, and at which period of flowering, 

mwoſe producing good flowers of new varieties ſhould be 
marked, in order to be taken up when the flowering is bf. 
paſt, and the leaves decaying, for planting ſeparately in = 
beds, borders, & c. as already. girected for the fall- = 
flowering roots; and there to be encreaſed by off- ſets to 

| multiply the ſtock, permanent in their reſpective proper- 

Br ties of their flowers. | | 


J VEINS YO. 


33 But as in tulips in particular, they being not only. 9 
we generally the longeſt before they flower, ſometimes ſix, bi 
Wh or ſeven, or eight years before they blow in tolerable i 
n perfection, and then being principally of one colour, it 
s will often be one, two, or three years more before they 
1 break into ſtripes and variegations of different colours; 

5 and in which ſtate of ſingle flowers, they by the floriſts . 
je are denominated breeders till they break into ſtripes, &c. A 
705 that to aſſiſt their breaking, the planting them in a light : 
n, andy poor ſoil for a year or two, or as required, will 
* promote it much ſooner, and more effectual than in a 
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8 


rich earth ; and when they are well broken into ſtripes - 


of different colours, they may then. be planted and ma- 
naged in the common way, in any beds, borders, &c. 
of the flower garden; and-the different varieties propa- 
_ gated by off: ſets to encreaſe the defireable forts continu- 
ing permanent in the properties of their refpeQive flowers 
as before obſerve. | n 
Thus having raiſed and obtained a ſupply of new va- 


kieties of the afore- mentioned flowers, or of any particu- 


lar ſpecies thereof, the new forts will propagate freely 
by the off-fers of the root, and all the off-ſets and their 
progeny will continue to produce flowers conſtantly the 
fame in every particular as thoſe of their reſpective pa- 
rent variety, and encreaſe annually to a large ſtock of 

That in the propagation of bulbous and tuberous 
roots by the off-ſers, if your ſtock is encreaſed more 
than is neceſſary in your own garden, they may be diſ- 
poſed of to the feeds-man either for money, or in 
exchange for other varieties, or any kind of garden feeds, 
&c. | | 


— 
— 


Blowing particular Sorts early, in Water - Glaſſes, : 


Several ſorts of bulbous and tuberous roots may N be 
blowed in root water-glaſſes, and in pots and boxes of 


earth, in the apartments of a houſe, placed in the win- 


dows, and on chimney-piece ſhelves, &c. ſuch parti- 
_ eularly as hyacinths, ealy dwarf tulips, polyanthos- 
narciſſus, bulbous iriſes, Perſian iris, dwarf tuberous 
iris, Florentino iris, Dutch jonquils, colchicums, frit- 


tillarias, crocuſes, and anemones and ranunculufes, 


planted any time from October, November, or Decem- 
ber, to the end of February, and will all flower very 
agreeably in Winter, or early in Spring: or to have thein 
flower as early as poſſible, ſome glaſſes or pots of the 
roots may be placed in a hot-houte, any time in Win- 
ter, to blow in that ſeaſon, and in the early Spring 
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months: or pots of roots placed in a hot-bed in Janus 

ary and February, they will alſo blow early. - - 
To blow them in water glafles; ſome roots may be 


to have a ſucceſſion of early flowers in Spring, from 
January till April or May. The glaſſes or bottles for 
this purpoſe are fold at moſt of the ſeed- ſhops and nur- 
ſeries and at all the glaſs warehouſes, at five'or fix 
ſhillings per dozen ; are of an upright fomewhat taper- 
ing form, fix or eight inches high, with a wide concave 
mouth at top to contain the root, one for each bottle; 
the concavity of the mouth made larger or ſmaller, in 


: ſorts of bulbs. 
The ſorts of bulbs as 


; ing in glaſſes, are hyacinths, early dwarf, tulips, large 
; Dutch and common ' jonquils, bulbous and tuberous 
: ir:ſes, polyanthos-narciſſus and other narciſſus kinds, 
5 Perſian iris, dwarf iris, large Seoteh and other crocuſ- 

5 es; and as to anemones and ranunculuſes, they are not 


ſo well adapted for glaſſes as the bulbous and large 
WW roundith tuberous-rooted kinds; but will. ſucceed very? 
Well in pots of earth. | e 


7 The bulbs, &c. may be placed in the glaſſes in any 
of the Winter and early Spring months, from October, 
e November, or December, till the end of February or 
f beginning of March. RS. „ 
"Is For this purpoſe chuſe the largeſt ſound roots of the 
"'G ſorts intended, examining that the baſe, or part where 
= the fibres are emitted, is free from blemiſh, and appears 
A fum and found, not liable to rot in the water when 
a placed in the bottles; and which ſhould be particularly 
51 obſerved in the hyacinths, that they may more certainly 
Sy flower in proper perfection. C 
ry _ Fill the glaſſes with ſoft water of a river, pond, ciſ- 
m tern, &c. or rain water, raiſing the water up within the 
he WW concavity of the mouth, in which to immerſe the 1 | 
EE of the root a little in the water; then place one rot in 
vg each glaſs, with the bottom touching the water, or a 
$ little immerſed therein, as juſt above obſerved ; and 


5 1 


placed therein every month, from November till March, 


different: glaſſes, ſuitable to the ſizes of the. different 


are principally raiſed for blow | 
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place the laſſes with the roots in any v warm window:i in 
a room, it where the ſun comes it will be of greater 
advantage; or ſome may be placed on "ſhelves of a 
light room, or the mantle-ſhelf of a chimney-piece of 
any fitting room, or any other ſhelves where there is 
2 of day-light, and can have air admitted: or to 


ave ſome flower as early as poſſible of the deſireable 


forts, the glaſſes may be placed in a ſtove or hot-houſe, 


or in a hot-bed under frames and lights. 


The roots will ſoon ſend out ſtrong fibres down into 
the water, and ſhoot above; and the only culture they 
require in this growth is to admit freſh air occationally 
in mild days after they begin to advance in the top 
thoots, by opening the window or door a little in the 
middle of the day, and to change the water when it 
becomes foul, or fetid, once in a week, or ten or 
twelve days, or a fortnight, as it may ſeem neceſſary, 
pour out the old water, and filing the glaſſes again with 
freſh, immediately and directly replace the roots in their 
Paper, poſition. - | 

They will thus ſhoot ſtrongly below 85 as ; ond 

oduce their flowers in veiy good perfection; obſerving 
in thoſe of tall growth, or others with large flowers, 
top heavy, to give them ſupport of ſtraight flicks, one 
to each ftem, either placed in a ſmall eye or hole which 
is ſometimes made on one fide of the water glaſſes, or 


by means of wire, or ſmall flips of lead, or in default 


of theſe conveniences, ſlit the end of the ſtick, and b 


, which fix it on the edge of the glaſs as well as poſlible ; 


and i in either method tie the n of the flowers thereto 
in a neat manner. 


Sometimes for N in e a finall idem in 


made of lead, wood, china, or of the common earthen 
ware kind, furniſhed at top with a lid or cover perfo- 


rated with: round holes to adinit the bottom of the roots, 


filling the ciſtern with water up to the holes, then place 
2 bulb in each, the bottom touching the water, they 
will grow and flower as in the glaſſes, though for gene- 
; or of 8 in water, aa: principally 

e eee 
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prefer the glaſſes, as the moſt conyenient, cleanly, and 
effectual. | 

To flower the billions 458 tuberous-rooted kinds | in 

ts or boxes for early flowering, in the apartment of 
a dwelling-houfe, or in a hot-houſe or hot-bed, for 
earlier blowing, they may be planted therein, either in 
Autumn, about September, October, November, or 
any of the Winter or earlier Spring months, as before 
obſe ved for the gla ſſes; the pots may be of ſmaller or 
larger ſizes, to contain one, two, to three, four, or 
more roots together; or have neat boxes ſixteen or 
eighteen inches long, eight er ten wide, ſix inches 
depth ; filling the pots or boxes with any lightiſh dry 
earth; or occaſionally with-fand © plant therein any of the 
kinds of bulbs and tuberous roots before mentioned, and 
of anemones, and ranunculuſes, one, two, to three, 
ö four, or five roots in each pot, according, to the ſize 


doch of the pots and reſpective forts of roots; more in 

f proportion in the boxes; placing the roots three, four, 

5 or hve inches Free and inſerted only à little way 

| over the crown; an inch depth is ſufficient - and place 

£ them in a warm room window where there is the great- 

, eft benefit of the ſun and light, and opportunity of 

> admitting air in fine weather to ſtrengthen their growth 

1 more effeQtually, _ | | 

T They will require to have air occaſionally in mild 

t weather, when they begin to ſhoot, by the door or 

y. windows moderately opened; and give alſo gentle wa- 
ceerings when the earth, becomes dry; but more freely 

0 after the roots begin to grow than before; giving it, e 
15 however, always in great moderation, juſt to have the ; 
's Wl <=ith in à ſmall degree moittiſh ; and according-to the 


warmth of the room, or temperature of the weather, 


- WH wil require ſmall 27385 twice, or probably ſometimes 
3, thrice a week. 


e Or where there is convenience of A hot-houſe, pote, 1 

* or boxes of the above kind of roots may be introduecd 1 

- berein any time in Winter, from November till Fetru- bi 

y ary, for quicker and earlier flowering ;' or in any foreing *Þ 

* apartment, hot-bed, & c. under glaſſes; but more ſuc- 1 
8 | 


Tue in a bark borbed than that of dung; and in 7A 
2 hot - . : 2 


a 
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A hot-houſe, or pine-apple ſtove, Kc. they will grow 
and flower freely with much leſs trouble and care than 


in hot-beds- under frames and lights; ſupplying the 


plants with light waterings when advaricing i in growth, 

and give air to thoſe in the hot-houſe, only in common 
with the other plants of that apartment, and in hot-beds 
under frames, admit air in temperately mild days by 
| tilting or drawing down the glaſſes one, two, or three 
inches for a few hours, or ſhut cloſe when the weather 
changes cold. 

By the above aid of a hot-houſe, Kc. or hot-bed, 
they may be obtained very early in flower, in January, 
February, &c. or even in Winter in a 'hot-houſe, by 
early planting in Autumn, and placing the pots in the 
| houſe in October, November, or December; or placed 
occaſionally in a fruit forcing-houſe, in January or Fe- 
bruary for early Spring flowering. 

According as thoſe in the pots or boxes are done 
flowering, they ſhould be removed to the full air, if you 
wiſh to fave the roots in as good condition as poſſible, 
and when the leaves and ſtalks decay, the roots may 
Either be taken up and managed as thoſe of the natural 
_ ground, or may remain a year or two in the pots, adding 
ſome freſh earth to the tops in Autumn and Spring ; 


- but after twice flowering they ſhould be removed, in 


order to ſeparate the off-ſets, and to replant ä in 
Mut Pots, Ec. of au ee earth. 
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FLOWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE 
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e 

u ; 8 | | 

2 HE PRREZNNWIAL FLOWERNIN S PTA NTS 
1 of this diviſion, conſiſting of numerous genera, 
| ſpecies and varieties, are all of the hardy herbaceous 
5 tribe, and of the fibrous and fleſhy-rooted kinds, and 
% ſuch as grow freely in the open ground ; proper to or- 
E nament and diverſify the flower borders, beds, &. of 


the flower-garden. and pleafure-ground, all perennial, 
or of ſeveral or many year's duration, or continuance in - 
the root, which, in the greater part, ſend up new flower | 
Ems annually in the Spring, for flowering the ſame 
year in Summer and Autumn, producing, in numerous 
ſorts, very beautiful ornamental flowers, and when 
theſe decay the ſtalks or ſtems moſtly die down to the 
ground, or from whence they originate, and, in many 
ſorts, alſo the leaves; in others the leaves continue 
verdant; and have alſo abiding ſtems of a branchy 
growth, continuing Summer and Winter, as in wall- 4 
flower, ſtock-gilliflower, &c. which, however, ſeldom as 
in the ſame individual remain longer than two years be- 2 
fore they dwindle to a weakly declining ſtate, more of 
a biennial 


J. 


= G2 PERENNIAL FLOWERS: 
a biennial than a perennial nature; though, as the 

u . r 
| double —wallflowers particularly are multiplied and 
| continued perennial, both in root and top, by raiſing 
=_— them from cuttings of the top ſhoots, they, and ſome 
1 others of a ſimilar nature, are arranged here among the 
perennials, in which the ſame root continuing, and in 
moſt kinds multiply by off-ſets, &c. they principally 
| renew their flower ſtems annuaily, as above intimated, 
| and propagate by ſeed, flips, off-ſets, parting roots, 
and other different methods, as hereafter ſhewn. 
They conſiſting principally of fibrous-rooted plants, 
the roots are compoſed of many fibres, which, in moſt 
forts, are ſhall and thread-like, others thicker and more 
_ fleſhy, ſome with long fleſhy fangs; and there are alſo 
many tuberous-rooted kinds, the roots being, in ſome, 
of a thick knobby fleſhy ſubſtance, ſometimes. only in 
one or two tubers, roundiſh or oblong, &c. and in o- 
thers of ſeveral together, either in a looſe cluſter, or 
fome cloſely connected in a head; and by off-ſets, of 

the roots, numerous forts are propagated. 


” 
5 : 


} 
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In their general growth, they are of various ſtructures 
and dimenſions, from two or three inches to eight or 
ten feet, in the numerous different genera and ſpecies; 
the greater part upright, many of a trailing growth, 
others climbing, either by tendrils, or in a volubitate 
twining order, diſplaying a vaſt variety in their different 
"puts foliage, flowers and fruit, &c. and all of a 
hardy nature, to grow in the open grourd, in beds, bor- 
ders, and ſome occaſionally in pots, as may be required ; 
and of which numerous forts are very dcfirable drna- 
ments for adorning the Flower Garden and Pleaſure 
Ground, flowering in ſucceſſion, in the different ſpecies 
and varieties, from January or February till November; 
and, as before obſerved, are raiſed by various methods 
of propagation, ſuch as many occaſionally by ſeed, 
and the greater part alſo either by off-ſets, fuckers, 
\ panting the roots, flips, cuttings, layers, pipings, &c. 
as hereafter explained: and once raiſed, the fame 
plants continue and encreaſe by the root, and flower 
annually. f TT 
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As this tribe of hardy perennials conſiſt of many ge- 


nera or families, and moſt of the genera furniſhing 


diſpoſed in their proper 
8 diſtinguiſned by its 


| different ſpecies, leſs or more, all- the ſpecies are. 


families, each family o 
botanic and Engliſh whe, | 


with the proper name of each ſpecies ang variety, as in 


the PROT g e 


Ne ( B EAR 's 
BREECK) 

— Soft or ſmooth 

— T horny . 

— Moft-thorny 

Achillea (MLT OIL, or 
YaRROW) 

— Common, with red flow- 
ers 

_ Lavender-cotton leaved 

— Hoary yellow 


— Downy 


— Silver leaved 

— Agyptian 

— Odorous 

— Noble Milfoil _ 

— Double Sneezewort 

— Sweet Maudiin 

— Cretan Milfoil 

— Long, or Fever - few 
leaved 

Aconitum ( AconiTe, 
or Wolf's Bane, Monk's 
Hood, &c. ) 5 

— Common early blue 

— Yellow | 

— Variegated 

— Pyrenean fennel-leaved 


— White 


— SalutifcT us, or whole- 


_ | — Odorous 


1 


| 


| | ſome | 
| Acorus (SWEET Rus n) 
Actea (HERE 9 | 

OTHER) 
| — Spiked flowerin 
— White berried 
| — Racemoſe flowering 
Adoxa Hor Low- 
ö ROOT) 

Agri monia Fo As RAIN o- 
| N Y) | : 
— Common 
— Agrimonoide, or Three- 

leaved 


„ (Ros 
CAM PIO x) 5 
— Common coronated 


| — Red flowered 


— White 
— Double 
| — Flower of Jos. or um- 
bellated | 
Ajuga (BucLEe) 
1 Eaſtern 
— Pyramidal 
— Creeping | 
Alcea (HoLLYKR oK) 
— Roſaceous, or common 
rour d- lea ved ; i 
— fog e-Colcures oWere 
Ll 1 Fellow 
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64 
— Yellow OS 4 
— Red = 


— & uhpbur-gelow ; 4 
— Darrell 
— Bu coloured n 
„ 25 
— Crimſon 8 1 8 . 
— Fig: leaved, in varieties 
daàdãs above. 


—— 


Alebemila (Lap v's 
MAN TIE) Eh 
. Common 


— Five-leaved 
Aletris (Uvaxn 75 


Althæa age R su-MA I. — 1 | | 


Low) 
— Common 
— Hemp-leaved _ . 


1 


Ami {(Bisyuor's 1— PULSATILLA, or 
 WseEDp) 21 Paſque Flower | 
 —Glaucous-leaved Angelica (AnGELiC a 
Anchuſa (BGL $8) « — Common 
— Oriental - Dark purple 
— Evergreen | — Shining f 
Andryala . w- Anthemis ( Cuano- 

THISTLE ' MILE) a 
— Noble or Common 


Alyſſum (ALVYSSOR, or | 


Map-work T). 
— Mountain 


— Saxatile or Rock, ye] 


low 
— Hoary 


— reed, ſweet | 


— Blacder-podded 

— Hyperborean 

— Cretan 

Anemone (ANEMON 820 
— Garden, broad-leaved; 
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= Coronarias. or rarrow-- 


| ee ee eee 
| — Goat's-rue leaved 


 ]—LiLiaco, or  Grafs 


F or Sa- 


gee the Bulbous Roots. 
leaved, or Poppy Aus. 


mone 
— W ood Anemone- 


— bite 
„ 
— Double e = 
ZE. Apenine blue Woot 
Anemone 


— Forked- ſtalked 
— Alpine | 
— HeyraTiCa. 
— Single blue 
— Peuble blue 
— White 
— Red 


| 28 Single white 
'— Double white 
— PYRETHAUM, 
Pellitory of Spain 
— Dyer's Tanfey-leaved 
Anthericum (SIDE R- 
WoORT) 


r 


lea ved 


voy Spider- wort 


many ine Varietie 


— 


8.— — 9 or yellow 


An 5 ils 


— 


Anthyllis 
VE Fon): 
— Scarlet 


(Kone 


Antirrhinum (8x Dr A- 


GON 
FLAX} : 
— Major or greater Snap 
ragen 
— White flowered 
— Red | 
— Purple | 
— Yellow 
— Variegated 
— Striped leaved 
— 1 dar. Dra- | 
gon 
— e ee 
— L1iNARI1A, or Toad's 
Flax 
Common y 3 
— Yellow bees white - 
Apocynum (Dos 's 
BANW E) 
— Takei; 
— Hemp Apocynum of 
Canada 
Aquilegia ( CoLvum- 


.& . A s 


* 


BINE) "ey 


— Common Goals 
— Starry flowered 


— Nedarium ee 
— Striped flowered 
Double nee of 
ee 
— Alpine e 
— Canada 5 
Arabis .(BasSTARD {| 
Tow R Mos r ARD) 
— 87 ws Arabis 


** 


. 
4 


„ C's ; 


* 


N 4 


j 


65 


Aretia (A RETIA): 
| — Alpine SP or pos 


Arenaria ( Arenaria) 


— Great flowered 


Ariſtolochia ( 51 R THe _ 
woRT) 5 


— Long rooted. 
 — Round rooted 
— Upright ſialked | 


— Spaniſh 


— 


— 


— Odorous A merican | 


Arnica (Ax MCA) 


— Mountain Arnica 
Scorpion; rooted 


| Fe (Mu won Ys 


WorMwooD, &c.- 


Fu Abfinthium, or com- 


e er 


mon Wormwood 
- Sea Wormwood 


| — Tartarian Southern- 


wood + 


ö Intirę laved: Artemifi ia 


— Blue, or Lavender 
leaved 
— Dracunculus, Dragon | 
Herb, or Tarragon [55 
Arum ee e Ss 29 
ROBIN) | 


— Spotted or common 


nes Bee 3 Arum, or Dra- 
= KRoſe flowered 


„ leaved 


Ons 


— eee 
— Beet-leaved 


| e e Friar's Cowl, 


or Italian Arum 
— Variegated leaved 
Arundo (Reed) | 
— Manured, or Spaniſh - 
— Pariegated Indian 
Common 


_ 4 
6 5 
1 


'— Common Marſh Reed 
Afarum (ASaRaBACCA) 
— Common European 
— Canada 


— Virginian ' 85 
Aſclepias (SWaLLOw- | 
Nonne, Dae 
BAN E, &c.) 
— Officinal yellow 


— Black-ſlowered _ 
- Syrian Dog's Bane 

= Exalted white 
— Purple Aſclepias 


— Incarnate or Fleſh-co- . 


—  Amenous or Pleaſant, 


or oval Purple leaved. 
— Tuberous Aſclepias, or 
Orange Apocynum _ 
Afperula (Woop-xoor) 
— Odoriferous, or ſweet 
— Aſphodelus (As Ho- 
DEL, or King's 1 
— Yellow 
— Branching white 
— Fiſtulous or hollow 
Aſplenium -(SyLEE v 
e 
— Cue or common 
— Scolopendrium, or 
Hart's Tongue 
— Curled leaved 
= Trichomanes, or . 
en- hair 5 
— Green 
— Ruta Muraria, or wal. 
rue 
Aſter (87 AR WO wh); 
— (Amellus 100 or e 
e 


= 


— 


k 


. ; 
* 


— Alpine 


1 


1 
1 
1 
2 


rr FLOWERS, . 


— e EAIOIP 
— nie branch- 


2 tb hs 


E Dumoſed or buſby 
ple 
— Slender-leaved 


| - — Rigid-leaved 


—_ e ſtalked 
== Virgated, or twig 
_ Cound b 
— Linaria lea ved 

— Linum leaved --- 

. — Mutable flowered 
— Tradeſcants after: 
— Sorrow en F 

 — Creeping 
—T ales, 4 or few 

Star- wort 
— Corymbus flowering 

— Undulate leaved © 
— Umbel flowering 
— Heart leaved , ” 

i—— Prickly 
Aſtragalus M1 x- 
Wirren! 3 
— Cicer, or Bladder-pod- 
„ 

— Liquoricy, or | Freet- | 

leaved | 


— Sand Aftragalus | 1 5 
— Fox*tail-like. 

— Goat's Rue- formed 
Aſtrantia (BLACK Ma 8 
TER-WOR T) b 
— Major 


4 — Minor 
| — Athamanta: 


Be 


am 4? 


4 


. PERENNIAL e 


— Meum, or Spignel © 

Atropa (DEADLY 
 NiG6HTSHAD x) 

—— Belladonna, or 
Common 


— Wee ee, or Man- 
drake 
Bellis (Da1s v) 
= Perenmal common 
— Double red | 
— Double variegated 
= Double white 
— Creſtated, or Cock's- 
comb flowwered ' | 
— Proliferous, a | 
or Hen and Chicken 
Betonica (BETON) 
— Officinal common 
b — Daniſh ; e 
Alpine TR 
— Orfental 
Buphthalmum 'Ox EYE) 
— Great flowered | 
— Hehanthus: like 
Bupleurum n RE'S 
EARLY SE 
| Long-leaved | 
Cacalia (AL PINE 
Court's Foor) 


leaved 
— Sweet 
— Atriplex-lea ved 
Calla (BAS T AR DAR vw! | 
— Marſh-growing 
Caltha (Mars H 
Mantels)? 
— Double flowered 


. 


Foes Haſtated, or Halbert- 


| — Round leaved 


| — Rhomboideal leaved 


} — Broad 


| Carduus (TuIS I LE) 


| — Maryland Senna 


| Centaurea CE 1 


1 — Siberian | | 


Campanula (Sy L Exo oo 


e 


— Canterbury Bells. 


Double Blue 
Double white 
— Single of each 


 — Pyramidal blue 
— Glomerated leſs _ | 
— Thyrſe-like flowering 


— Trachelium, or 
Great Throat-wort 

leaved Giant 
Throat - wort 

— Saxatile Daiſy-leaved 


See the Bienmals 
| (Cardurzine (Lavy's 
SMO R) ; 
— Meadow double white 


— Fiſh Thiſtle 
| — Melancholy Thiſtle 
Caſſia (8E N NA) 


Catanache (CA ο * 
Lion's Foot) 
— Blue i [ : 


— Pectinated lea ved 
— Phrygiatic ciliated lea v- 
8 N 
| — Mountain 3 
; — Scabius Centaury 
— Cineraria, or greater | 
blue bottle 


* 


— Splendent lea ved 
— Jacea, or Knapweed 


* 


— Great yellow Centaury | 
* W 
ceraſtium Ph 
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Y Ceraſtium (Mo USE EAR 


CHicCKWEED 5 
— Creeping ö 
— Broad leaved | 
— Field linear-leaved 
- Cerinthe (Howe v- 

wORT) | 
— Minor, or leſs 


 Cherophyllum 


—(W1LD Cunnvir) 

— Golden or yellow _ 

Cheiranthus (WAL E 
FLOWER, and Stock 
Gilliftower) 


 — Common yellow Wall- 


flower 
— Bloody : 
— Double bloody 
— Stock Gilliflower 
— Brompton Stock 
— Red | 
Scarlet 
— Purple. 
— White 


— Auen Stoch Purple 5 


— White 
Purple 
. — Red y 
n= T wickenham 


_ Purple 
— Large ſhrubby white 


— Ten week's Stock 


— See the Annual Rees 
ers. 


TOO (En ELA N- 


DINE) 


— Major double TESTS 
Chelone (CHELoNE) 


— Smooth red 
— White 


PERENNIAL FLOWERS. 


1- Marigold, &c.) 


| — Leucantbemum, or 


| — Serotine great creeping 


1— Pentflemon, or leſs Che- 


[ Chryſanthemum 


4 


— Hairy blue 
lone 


(CRRYSAN THE 
MUM, or Corn 


— Black Alpine: 


| great white, or Ox-e e 

bi Þaify b 

— Balſamita, or Coſtmary 

| Chryſocoma. 0 LD * 
Loc) 

German 

— Two- flowered Si detin 

Chryſoſplepium 
(Gol DpEN SyLEEN- 

5 Wo r, or Golden Saxi- 


frage) | 
| — Alternate-leaved 
— Oppoſite-leaved _ 
4 (ENCHANT EA“S. 
NIGHT SHADE) 
— Lutitian common 
| — Alpine 
— Canada 
Clematis (Vin61N s 
[ BoWẽ aA) 
— Upright 
— Intire leaved  * 
Clinopodium (FizLD 
1. 4811) : | 
— Common 
| — Hoary © 
Collinfonia (CoLL1N=- 
 $0N1A) 
|] — Canadian 2:5 
Clypeola . EAclEE 


PERENNIAL. 


Mes TAR v) Maritime ; 
Spaniſh  _ 

Comarum (MAR sn Cix- 
QUVEFoIL) | 


Xx 


- ” 
* 
hs J 
. * 


FLOWERS. 


lyxed | 
— Gmelin's long calyxed 


| Crithmum (SAMPHIRE) | 


— Maritime, or Sea 


Convallaria (LI Lv of ha | Crambe (8 A. . Ca B 
VALLEY,” Solomon's | BAGE) f 
Seal, Ke & I Crotolaria ie OL 4 A- 
_ uy of the Valley | na) 
— Common ſingle white | — White ; 
Double white ] — Blue 5 


— Red | 
_ — Polygonatum, or Solo- 
mon's Seal 
— Many flowered true 
— V erticillated, 
ET 
— esd lespen 
— Racemoſe ſpiked 
_— Two leaved | : 
Convolvulus (Convor- 
vULUs, or Bindweed) 
— Lineated lea ved Dwarf 
D Soldanella © 
Conia (FLEA BAN 925 
— White „ 
Cereopſis (Tick SEE . 
E D e e e, 
— White Io 
— Alternate leaved 
— Whirled | 
— Three-leaved _ 
— Lance lea vet 


8 


* 


} 


or whirl- 'S 


f — Omphalodes, 


- 1 


Cornus (Coxnert), 
Tam, Canada Dwarf, herba- | 


ceous Cornel, or Dog | 
Berry DE 

—'Swediſh 5 
Cortuſa (Bears Ear Sz N1- 

CLE) y- 
— - Matthiolus' O ſhort ca- 


Cyclamen (CYCLaME *) | 
or Sow Bread 
— reer 
— Purple flowered 
— Jvy-leawed Autum- 
3 | . 5 
— Round-leaved _- 
Winter flowering, - 
bright purple 
— Heart leaved © 
Spring SOS 
„ 
(Hovunop's. 
oN GUE 3 
r blue 
Venus N | 


(Laer 8 


| — Calceolus, or common 


yellow 
— Virginia large-yellow 
— Canada large purple 
— Large white _ 
_— Bulbous-rooted 
Vatiſca - yy ARD 
Hem?) 
Delphinium 
SPUR) 
— Great flowered 
Elated Siberian 


(Lann- 


Bee 
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Bes Larkſpur Variegated and Apel 
— American many beautiful double 
== Staphiſagria, or | varieties, divided by the 
Staves-acre Floriſts into different 
Dentaria {Loot HWOR r) ., claſſes, Vis. 
— Flze-leaved .. ,; . © 4. — Hokes- 

| — Bulb-bearing ee 1 one ies. ;. 
Dianthus (PI NX, | — Piquettes 
_ Carnation, &c.) | = Painted Lady 
— Deltoideous, or com- bo e ee 
J 14 — Bur ſters 5 
 — Superb fringed pink |=. Barbated 8 
. — Glaucous leaved called Sweet William 

Mountain e Red flowered 

_ — Arenaria, or Dept ford Scarlet. 
Pink Ned and WW bite 
— Sand, or Stone Pink, — Variegated © 
— - Alpine 1 — Double of each © 
Different varieties are | — Large double purple 3 ; 

— Red Pins very beautiful 

=— White - [ Mule, or double Server 

— Pleaſant ew, | William Pink 

many forts _ I | DiQanmnus(FxaxInE 1. 

L Red Cob _ „ 9 
— M bie Shock, or . White 

fringed 3 — Red, 

— Painted Lady | Digitalis (Fo x-GL OVE) 

— Clowe Pink, deep . Purple flowered 

— Old Man's "Head — White | 

8 — Caryophyllus, or Clove | — Yellow ee 
. Gilliflower, and Amar LW Leſſer yellow | 
tion . | 8 — Ferrygineous,. or iron 
— Red Clove || coloured 
— Deep Red 1 — - Verbaſcum leaved 
— Double flowered. _- | Dodecatheon (Amt R1- 
— Coronarius, called Co-'| can CowsLir, of 
ronation, Or Carnation o 
— Red _ | Doronicum (LE or arD's 
ite * BAN E) 
Fed and white — Greater 
ons e — Plantain 
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4 Fe -- . 
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— <a war - wo — PAIRS 2s — — 


g * r 
— — 2 8 
——ͤͤ—— 


—— 
—  —  —— ———— 


ron 


| -=ered 


\- 


— Plantain leaved 


— Bellediaftrum, or 8 


leaved . 

Draba (WaIr Zo 

Grass) 0 3 
Alhme . 5. > 
Dracocephallum „5 


(Dzxacon's He av) | 


— Virginian 

— Auſtrian 

— Ruyſchiana, or h ver- 
leaved > 

Dry as (Dxvyas) - 

— "Eight. petal d Fe 

mand © on; 

Echinops (GLOB = 
TnisTrLE) 

— Ritro, or leſſer 


| Echipm (VIPERS 


BUGLOSS) 
Epilobium (FRENCH 
WilLow) 
— Narrow leaved red 
-— Broad leaved red 
— White flowered 
— Hairy lea ved 
— Variegated leaved 
Lquiſetuny (Hon s E- 
Tarr) 


| — Winter Horſe-tail | 
| Epimedium (BA RRE N 


Woxr) 

— Alpine | 
Erigeron (ExIGERON) | 
— Acrid Blue 


— Purple, or Labrador 


Aſter 
Erinus (ER I x 1 


pr ORE OM 


—— 
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| 


PRs 


4. 


4 
a. 4 aa. at 


* 
# Ca 1 
4 2 
4 2 I'S 4 
* tt _ 


1 
4 


3 


Eryngium (SEA HoLL Y). 
— Maritime, or common 
prickly 


— Fetid, or aue 
4 — Plane lea ved 
+ —_— Wen e or blue 


leaved LS] ma 
— Aquatic . 
— Alpine | : 
— Campaign att 
Eryſimum OY NTER 


CRESS, _ Hed ge 
Muſtard) LES 
— Lee or common | 


yellow 7 
— Double 1 2 


Erythronium Dos 


Too rA VioLEer) 
— Dens- canis, or 

Dog's Tooth 

— Purple . 

— bite be 
Evpatorium Hemp AG Ri- 

MONY - 
— Cannabinous, or! com- 
mon - 


1=— Seflible leaved 


— Purple 

— Tall growing 

— Perfoliated lea ved 
— Spotted 

— Aromatic 


1 — Odgortiferous 
| — Aperatoides 


Euphorbia (SY RUE) 
— Coral-like ſtalked 
— Myrfinitis, or Dwarf 


1 Ferula , (FAZ G1- 


ANT) 
— Common tall 
Glaucous- 


* 


—_ Glaucous-leaved 
— Canada ſhining 
— Tangier PR.” 
Fragaria (ST RA WII A- 
LM FJ-:5 
= Scarlet Strawberry | 
Common Scarlet - 

E Imperial ſcarlet 
— Striped leaved 

== Wood er 

— Red ſruited 
n= White _ 

- — Hautbois Strawberry 
— Globular Joe: 
— Oval _ 

— Chili Strawberry - 

( great fruited) 


Large globular fruit 4 


e 
we. Ocal fruited 
== Red fruited 
— Pale 
Alpine, or prolific 
Strawberry, bearing 
monthly, from June 


till October, or Novem- 


ber 

= Scarlet fruited 
— Pine-apple Sener 
"won Ed. 

—biie 


ws Green 


Frankenia (Sr a HE AT nl 


— Poliſhed ſtalked | 
— Hairy 
Fumaria Fun ATO ny) 
— Bulbous-rooted, red 
bie 
— Hollow bulbous-rooted, 
Purple 


1 


5 
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; 1 


— Ever-green, white 


| Galeebdolan, © 


4 


|— Acaulous or Dwarf 


4 5 , 
9.50 
* 


Galega (Goa v's Ru 9 8 


5 Galeopſis 


: —— 4 ellow flowered 
Galium (La * 8 Be D- 


— True, yellow 


5 Be" 


— Y elloav 


— Official, white 


8 Ne 1 5 


(He pee. 


ſtriped, 


— Purple 


NeTTLE) 


1111-10 


leaved 


f 


STRAW) 
— Boreal, or northern 


[ 


Gaura (Virc1nia wy 
Loos E-STRITTE) 

Gentiana (GE NTIAx) 

— Yellow 2 


— Purple 


blue, called gentianella 

— Crofs-wort Gentian 

— Swallow-wort Gentian 

_ = Pneumonanthe, or Marſh 
Gentian 

— Imperial 

— Scap-wort leaved 

Geranium (GERANIUM, 
or Crane's Bill) 

— Meadow Geranium 

— Sylvian, or Wood 

— Marſh 

— Spotted 

— Black 

— Maritime, or Sea 

— Knotty | 

— Striated 

— Bloody © 


— 


— Lancoſbire Mandy 
Robertianum 


— Robertianum, or Herb 
Roben 

Geum (AvE Ns) 

— Urbanic, or common 

— = Virginian | | | 

— River 

— Mountain 

— Pyrenean 

Globularia 

DAISNY) 

— Common blue 

— Acaulous, or ſtalkleſs 

W Glycyrrhiza (LI WP 0 


Alen) 

— Smooth common 

— Echinated 5 
Gnaphaliun ( ys : K 


LASTING) 
— Plaintain leaved - 
— Sylvian 


8. — Dioicous flowered 
5 Gundelia (GUNDELI1A) 
: Tournefort's Acanthus- 
on leaved 
th Gypſophila ( AN P $ o- 
PHILA) 
Proſtrate 
Ep: Perfoliated | 
8 Hedyſarum (FRENCH 
3 


Honey - $SUCKLE, 
St. Foin, &c.) 
— Coronarius, or Rach 
| Honey-ſuckle 
— Red 
= — White 
S 0nbrychis, or com- 
mon St. Foin 
Canada 
Violet St. Foin 


Caput Galli, or Cocks 
Head 


PERENNIAL FLOWERS, 


(Grope | 


13 
| Helenium ( BASTARD 
SJUN-FLOWER). 
— Downy | 
— Autumnal flowering 
— Broad leaved | 
| Helianthus (SUN-FLO W- 
E R | 
| — Many - flowered com- 
mon yellow everlaſting 
Sun- flower | 
— Double flowered 
} — Striped leaved 
| — Ten petalled 
1 — Talleſt 
| — Giant EL 
— Divaricatey branchin. g 
— Tuberous-rooted, call- 
ed Jeruſalem Artichoke 
| Helonias (HEZ LONMIAS) 
— Bullated or ſtudded © 
— Aſphodel-like 
Helleborus (HEUER 
BORE, or Bear's Foot} 
— Srinking Tf | 
— Green-flowered © 
— 'Three-leaved _ 
— Black, or Chriſtmas © 
Roſe; large white 
1 Flower 
— Winter aconite 
Hemerocallis (Der Li- 
| L Y) 
— Yellow 1 
— Fulvid or reddiſh 30 
Heſperis (Da Ms Vio- 
LET, orROCKET) 
— - Matzonal: or common 
— White Rocket 
Purple 


8 — Double of each 


Ni ghf | 


4 
. Ni obt-foellicg.. > 1 — Humifuſed, or trailing 


: — Philo 


e Fo (SA NTC IN 

— American 

Hibiſcus paluſtris 
(Mazxsn ATuza) . 


Hieracium ( Ha V- 


- WEED) 


— Orange flowered. | i 


— Sabaudian Olive-leaved 
. -— Variegated leaved 
ella, or Mouſe- 
ear Hawkweed 5 
— Umbel flowering 
Hippocrepis (Ho ASE 
sn OE VETCH) 


V 


a 


Pert ated-leaved 


'Horminum (CLAR 5 


— Pyrenen wr -= Salicinal, or 1 e 
| Humulus (Hor) I leaved . 
.—. Male Ho i eo, 
— Female Hop  FOculus Chrifti, or ; Woolly 
 Hydraſtis (YELLo Flea-bane 
.'Roor) C — Samphire-lile 
— Canadian "2 Iris (Ix Is, or Fleur de 
Hydrophyllum (WAT ER -[ Lys) 
Lear) _ | — Chalcedonian large 
— Virgiria | 1 black and white ones | 
— Canada i flowered 
 Hyoſcyamus (Hzen- | — German large blue 
' BANE) | —Florentinewhite 
_— Py ſalodes — like, or 1 — Dwarf purple 
Biadce er-calyxed — Variegated purple 


Hypericum (St. Jon x's 
r, ot: 
"'Woimr, &c. 

— Virg nan | 
ua rangular ſtalked 


—— 


— Beau fu uprig! At 


4 


Peter's 


A n oſe, of Ten 


PERENNIAL TLOWBRS. 


— Prolific 


| — Afcyron, or Great flow- 


ered St. Peter's Wort 
— Elodeous, or Marſh 
St. Peter's Wort 
Hyeoxis (CANADA 


STAR or 5 


„ a 
ĨEATS (CA * Dr 
TUFT) 
— Round-leaved 
— Imperatoria 


— Offtruthium, or Baſtard 
Pellitory 
eg (ELECamea ET 


| — Helenium, or common 


— Siberian graſſy- lea ved 
— Squalid brown and yel- 


me: 


{ — Sambuca ſcented 

— Virginia Iris 

| — Spurious narrow-leaved 
— Graſs-leaved 27. 09 
55 —  Vernal ſweet Pu 


Tube. 


L 
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— Tuberous - rooted, or 
 Snake's-head Iris, black 
_ flowered 

— Two - flowered greater 


Dwarf Purple 
— Pſeud e Falſe 
Acorus, | Yellow 

Water "Ry | 8 


Iſatis (Wo xD, or Dyer's 8 
Weed) 

Lamium b Ax E ) 

— Great Purple 

— Pale 

— Helvetian 

Laſerpitium 

woRrT) 
— 'T'hree-lobed leaved 
— Siler, or N.ountain La- 
ſer-wort 

Lathyrus Evenrast- 
1xnG PE Aa, or Chick- 
log Vetch) 


— road-leaved, or Ever- | 


 Jalking fee 
— Great flowered 

— Wood Chickimg © 
Vetch 


— Peas form 


Anſon's Pea | 
Lavatera (LAVATE Ra) 
— Tree Mallow | 
Leontodon (Da ANDELI- 
— Golden 

Leonurus 

1411) 
— Cardiaca, of, N. -0:her- 
wort 


Lepidium (Dir TAx- 
DER) 


(13 © N's 


(Lasz " 


3 


| 


$ 


— 


2 X 


9 


2 : 


— Bre d 1 
3 (Lovace) 
— Common | 

— Scottiſh | 


[Pro (Liv r, or Flax) 
— Perennial Siberian 


| —(Moſt-uſeful-or cultivat- | 
eg) annual | 
Lithoſphermum (Gzo o- 


ME KEIL.) 
— Officinal common 
— Virginian | 
Lobelia (Ca KDINAL. 
 FLowex) 
— Cardinalis, or ſcarlet 
—Sjphilitic blue 

— White 


TRETOII.) 
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— Violet-coloured- : | — Butterfly Orchis | 
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Spear-wort 
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— 8 ſpreading 
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headed | 
—- Globular headed 
— Cobweb Sedum 
Senecio (GROUND L) 
— Lurid purple 5 
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Doronicum, or Alpine 
— Saracens All-heal 
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— Blaltaria, or yilow | 
— Myconic Verbaſcum 
Veratrum (Wir 
HELLEBORE) 
— White Hellebore | 
— Black Veratrum _ 
Verbena (VERA 4 FH 
— Bonarian. tall 
— Officinal common. 
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— Si ver grid, 


2 : Double flowered 
1 90 (Viou ET) 
— Odorous, or — | 
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— Single blue - 
Double . 


Veronica Os 5 R 0 N. e „ 5 | — Striped leaved\ © 


"4 Pa: e 15 10 
Hon is ee: 

— Long leaved : 

— Spiked 

— Mountain round. 
leaved ; f 

— Acinos leaxed 

— Maryland Aud 

— Siberian tall blue 

— Germander een 121 
Welk. 1 
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— Welch Vene i924 . 


— Palmated, or. hand ed 
| leaved, 


Up. | ed leaved | 
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5 | * VelloW 


| — Thready leaved 
55 Alae lea ved. 
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The foregoing collection of herbaceous plants are 
principally -perennials, or but few of the biennial kind, 
which will be given under a ſeparate head; of the 
perennials, however, conſiſting of numerous very orna- 
mental flowering plants, and many chiefly for variety, 
zs a full diſplay 55 all the principal forts cultivated in the 
different Engliſh'gardens for ornament and variety afore- 
faid, though probably but few gardens, fingly, are 
furniſhed with all the different genera and ſpecies ; and 
many require only the moſt beautiful flowering kinds for 
ornamenting the flower garden, and pleaſure- ground, 
of ſuch as flower in ſucceſhon from the-earlieſt period in 
Spring to the lateſt in Autumn; others again, requiring 

a large collection, both of the ornamental flowering 

* Kinds, and of other forts for obſervation, variety, aps 

_ Curioſity ; it was therefore thought expedient th give 

a liſt of the whole, or of all the principal forts under one 

int of view; at the ſame time, ſhewing the various 

rts that are occafionally cultivated, and to aſſiſt in 

making a collection of the forts that may be particularly 

required, all or moſt of which may be, obtained at the- 

nurſeries, in ſeed or plants; and in which, as many 

may chuſe only an aſſortment of the more ornamental 

flowering kinds, for ee the flower borders, & . 
they conſiſt principally of the following : 


 Afclepias- ' 


Aconites. 


Adonis Batchelor's Button 
Aretia Larkſput 
Auyſſums Bell Flower 
Anthericums „ 
Antirrhinum Bupſithalmum 
Anemones Campanulas 
Apocynum Campion a 
Aſphodel ICardiaca F 
Aſters ICardamine „ 
Arums Cardinal Flower 
Arundo Catchfly 
Auricu'as JJ 
Chriſſ mas Roſe | 


Anthyllis _ 
„ _ Crotolaria 
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eli oof 
Convallaria Cyclamen 


Crowfoot double Para, 
Daiſies 


Daiſies, blue ae 15 
Dog's Tooth ws 
Day Lily 


Dragons 


_ Dropwort 
Dodecatheon 


Dentaria 


Epilobium 
Eternal Flower 
Ferulaa 
Fragaria 


Fox Glove 


French Willow 


Fraxinella 


Feathered Columbine | 


Gentian 
eee | 


Globe Honig 3 


Goldy Locks 
Golden Rods 
Geranium 
Gnaphallium 
Greek Valerian 
Hellebore 2 


HFlepatica 
Helianthus 


Hawk Weed 


Hypericums 


Hemerocalis 
Hollyhocks 
Ins: - +: 
Theris:---* 45. + 
Lady's Slipper | 
Lady's Smock 


Lijy of the Valley 


A, Leonurus 


- © 
49% 4 rot gas 22 
COSINE 
s * 
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* 


eee 9 
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© 4 
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4 London Pride 
; Looſeſtrife 


Lupine 


Lion's aii 


Linaria 


' Marſh Mari gold 


| Madwort 
Meadow Sweet 


Mank's Hood 
Mitfoil . <4 
Milk Vetch 


| Moth Mullein + 


| Monarda _ 
| Navel Wort 
Oſmund 


[Ox-eye 


Oxalis 


| 7 Orobus 


ri. 
Phlox 
phlomis 
Polemonium 


| Pilewort double 


Primroſe. . 
Polyanthus _ 
Pea, everlaſting. 
Pinks 


Ragged Robin 
Rhubarb 
Roſe- Campion 


Rudbeckia 


Salicaria 


IsSaxifrage 


I Lychnis "= 
* h Lychnidea | | 


Ranunculuſes _ 0 3 
Ranunculus, globe 


Sarracenia 
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Sarracenia 11544554 1.42 Swallow Wons © £7550 
E e eee 
Scarlet Lychnis : 5 „ ö Thal ĩ· 
Scutela 4 e LE : ; Throat-Wort N L 
Spider Wort I Toad Flax 
gedums + ln, 
Saomon's gel. 7 2:0 Phat oe nn 3 fog 
Stone-Crop © ree Primroſe 
Snap- Dragon 4 N 5 Valerian | Ko RTE 
feen 


Solidagsoſs Violet 


I Wall Flower +3 


Thus from the general and ſelect liſts, any one may 
make a collection, from either, or both, as ſhall be 
required; the felect lift compriſes the moct ornamental 
flowering plants; and of which may either have the 

general collection for extenſive gardens, or for ſmallen, 
make a ſelection of the principal or moſt deſireable ſorts; 


all of which may be had at the nurſeries, and in full 


hats proper for flowering ; to plant either in the 
Spring, to flower the fame year, or in Autumwfor-flows 


ering the year following; ox having a plant er % of 4 


fort, they may moſtly be encreaſed for multiplying the 


ſtock either by off-ſets, parting the roots, ſlips; ſuckers, 


cuttings, layets, pipings, &c. as formerly ſuggeſted 
and many ſorts may alſo be raiſed from ſee&in-the Spring, | 


to a Proper fize for flowering next Fear. =: - 


All the forts are hardy to grow in any of the-common | 
flower borders, beds, &c. and ſome of the principal or 


moſt beautiful flowering kinds to plant in pots, for 
moving occaſtonally to adorn any particular compart- 


ments as may be required. 


The ſeaſon for their general planting is prineipaly 


in the Spring, in Februazy, March, and April, before 


they advance conſiderably for flowering or they may 
moſtly be ſucceſsfully planted in the Autumn; after the 


| flowering is paſt, from the middle or end of September, 
any time in October, and till the end of November, &c. 
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in open weather; having them for this purpoſe taken 

up with full roots, or occaſionally ſome particular ſorts” 
with ſmall balls of earth, eſpecially in late Spring 
planting, in plants furniſhed with teps, either in leaves or 
ſtalks, that they may not receive any material check 

: by removal; and by which, if occaſion requires, feve- 
ral of the very fibrous-roted kinds of ſmall cr moderate 
growth will admit of remoyal after being advanced near 
or quite to flowering ; ſuch as pinks, primroſes, poly- 
anthus, daiſies, and various others; howeyer, this 
period of tranſplanting is only mentioned for occaſional 
practiſe, when omitted at the more proper ſeaſon, of 
Spring and Autumn, before and after the flowering of 
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In planting, generally introduce a collection of the 
moſt deſireable or choicer forts in aſſemblage, in the 
principal flower borders adjoiring the main walks, 
lawns, &c,, others diſpoſe in the. fronts, and vacant. 
ſpaces of ſhrubbery . clumps ; alſo ſome of the larger 

” kinds ſhould be admitted in the rurning ſhrubbery 

| plantations, extending along the boundaries of lawns, . 
or other outward parts of the pleaſure ground; and in 
all of which have a collection of different ſorts diſpoſed 
in a diverſified order, the low growing kinds planted . 
towards the front, the others leſs or more backward in 
the borders, &c. according to their degrees of full. 
ads, two or three to four or five feet diſtance ; ob- 
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Nr 31 


erving for the large rooted kinds to open an aper ture 
for each with a garden trowel, or ſpade ; others ſmaller | 
rooted may be planted occaſionally with a dibble; and, 
in the greater part, ſhould be diſpoſed ſingly, or ſome, _ 
as anemones, ranunculuſes, &c. may be planted in 
little 'clumps of four or five roots in each; but for theſe 
two latter in particular, ſee, their management among 
the bulbous rooted flowers ; after planting the different 
forts intended, if dry weather, eſpecially in late Spring 
plantipg, it will be neceſſary, to water them, and re- 
peat it occaſiorally till they take good root, and com- 
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A collection of approved forts-may-alfo be planted” 
1n beds in the flower garden: either each fort ſeparate,. 
or an affemblage of different forts in each bed, diſpoſed 
in a varied order, the talleſt in the middle, the loweſt 
towards the front, in a proper gradation, according to 

their growth © _ . 5. ” 
Some principal ornamental flowering ſorts ſhould 
alſo be planted in pots, hoth for the convenience of 
removing to adorn any particular compartments, and 
that ſome of the more curious double-flowered kinds 
may be placed under ſhelter of frames, &c,. in Winter, 
to protect them more effeQually- from the. rigours of 
ſevere froſt; And in fome particular ſpecies, as auri- 
culas and carnations, a colle tion of the capital vari- 
eties are commonly potted for ſtage or prize flowers: 
that is, when they begin to flower, being then placed 
upon a ſtage or ftand defended with an awning at top, 
and to remain there during the time of their flowering, 
in order that the flowers may be protected from the 
fun, rains, &c. to preſerve the luſtre and beauty. of. 

the flowers longer in full perfeQion. _ . 
The propagation or method of raiſing the various 
forts of fibrous-rooted perennial flawers, —.— occaſi- 
onally both by ſeed in many forts, and alſo by off-ſets, 
flips of and parting the roots, ſome by cuttings of 


Toots and flower-ſtalks, others by flips of the, fide top- 


ſhoots of the branches, and feme by layers and pipings 
of the bottom ſhoots: thongh in regard to ſeed, that 
notwithſtanding many ſorts of perennials may be raiſed 
by that method, it is practiſed principally only to ſome 
particular forts that do not encreaſe freely by off-ſets, 
Ec. and in others to obtain a larger fupply, or new 
varieties; for as moſt of the perennials may be propa- 
gated expzditioufly or plentifully by one or other of 
the above-mentioned other methods, and many of 
the plants ſo raiſed, if in Spring, will often flower the. 
ſame year, and always flower the ſame in every par- 
ticular as the parent. plant, without much var.a ion, 
and therefore are alſo the only certain methods to 
propagate the varieties with double flowers, and 1 85 


whereas, when thoſe that ſport in varieties are raiſed 
from ſeed, they rarely come the ſame again, but com- 


Plants raiſed therefrom would produce flowers like the 


carnations, columbines, Kc. as 


may be had at the Nurſeries and ane, ſuch n 


Mt 85 | OK Columbines 


Anemone Fox-glore 
Antirrhinum Fraxenilla 
Auricula 1 5 Geranium © 
Bee Larkſpur Globe Thiſtle © 
Campanula _ I Hawk-weed | 
Campion mo | Hollyhocks | 
Carnation | i 64.» | Os or Sattin - 


„ 


of particular colours, ſtripes and variegations, and 
other peculiar properties, as alfo the ftiriped-leaved 
varieties, ſince all thoſe propagated by off-ſets, flips, 


parting roots, cuttings, layers, pipings; before inti- 
mated, always retain their particular properties z 


monly vary exceedingly in their flowers, inſomuch that, 


e the feed is ſaved from the fineſt flowers, as 


for inſtance, of carnations, auriculas, polyanthuſes, 


anemones, & c. all which Dong very prolific. in nume» 


rous varieties, it is probable but few or none of the 


original, but prove ſportive in many different varieties, 
and in which, when any new flowers of eligible pro- 


perties are diſcovered, they are propagated and encreaſ- 


ed by layers, off-ſows. parting roots, &c. thereby al- 
ways ſure to retain their peculiarities. Therefore, 


having thus far obſerved relative to the ſeveral ways 
of e eee ſnall now e to explain each 


* 
By ſeed, many. ſorts may be raiſed, both to W 
a greater abundance of any particular ſpecies and 
varieties, or a ſupply of ſuch as do not propagate freely 
by other methods, as well as to e new varieties 
of others of the ſportive tribe, a anthus, auriculas, 
5 ore obſerved: and 

which, and many other ſorts of perennial flower ſeeds, 
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3 Pea, everlaſting Scakine | eel] 7 
eie Hom . Stock Gilliflower : 
5 Pinks | 1 [Scarlet Lychnis 
Polyantuus Valerian (Garden) 
Ranunculus 5 1 Valeriap (Greek) 
_ Rhubarb. 1 | Wall-flowers, _ 
| Role ICY „ I With ſeveral others of 
e | ES kr note. 


Io 


8 els 909 al be raiſed | om ſeed; 8 many of chem- 
| alfo by the other methods of propagation.” — © 
The feud is ſowed commonly in the Spring, or Hide | 
Tor alſo in Autumn, about Auguſt, or as ſoon as ripe, 
ſuch as anemone, auricula, polyanthus; ranunculus, &c. 
However, the Spring months, March. April and May, 
is a good ſeaſon for ſowing all the ſorts, which may 
| be performed in any beds or bortrs-of common mode- 
1 * earth; each ſort ſeparate, either on the 
: furface, and raked Wy _— or if beds, firſt raking 
them ſmooth, and with the back of the rake ſhove a 
| little earth evenly off the ſurface, half an inch to an 
inch deep, into. the alley, ſow the ſeed, ſmooth it down 
with the "ſpade, and with the rake” proper, draw the 
earth from the alley evenly cver the | ſeed a regular 
depth ; or, for ſmall portions of any particular forts of 
finall ſeed, raking the earth fine, ſow the ſeed, and 
ſift earth over it: or any large ſeeds, as hollyhock, &c- 
or any of the other ſorts, may be ſowed in flat ſhallow 
drills, and earthed over regularly; or ſome may be 
ſowed in pots or boxes. After ſowing, if dry warm 
weather, give frequent ee both before i! Alter 
the plants are uß. * 

When the young plants, in June, July, or gun, 
are two to three or four inches high, they, ee the 
anemone and ranunculus kinds, ſhould be pricked out 
in three or four- feet wide beds, or in borders, perfor- 
ming it generally in ſhowery weather; drawing. out. the 
ſtrongeſt plants, and prick them in the beds four to five 


ar lis bes We Give water at planting; _ 
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a if dry weather, give frequent waterings till they take 
/ ⁵⁰i a be 
Continue them in growth, in the pricked- out beds, 

till the end of Autunm, about October or November, 

or occaſionally till the following Spring: then, in eitlier 

of theſe ſeaſons; as in moſt forts they will be of proper 

age and ſtrength for flowering the enſuing Summer, a 
quantity ſhould be tranſplanted into the borders, to 

remain for flowering; others may continue in the beds, 

eſpecially thoſe of the ſportive kinds, of which it is de- 

5 ſired to gain new varieties, as carnations, polyanthus,_ 
| auriculas, &c. or ſome polyanthus may be tranſplanted. 
into north or ſhady borders, as the moſt eligible frua-. 

tion, out of the ſun; to preſerve the flowering longer 

in perfection. Generally obſerving of the above forts - 

raiſed from ſeed, that the. anemone and ranunculus 

kinds, ſomewhat of the nature of bulbs, they coming 

| up in ſlender leaves, the roots ſhould be permitted to 
- remain till the ſecond Summer, at the decay of the 
leaves, then may be taken up and planted ſeparately 
in ſmall' drills three inches afunder, to have one or 
two years growth, and acquire due ſtrength for full 
flowering ; and then the deſireable forts may be planted 

where cel. 3; Sr” REES. 

All the above perennials, '&c. raiſed from feed, will 
moſtly flower the ſecond year, except the anemones, 
&c. aforeſaid; and the roots continuing perennial, ſome 

ſeveral, others many years, will annually flower in their 
reſpective ſeaſons, and many of them will propagate 

and encreaſe by the root, and other different ways, for 
creaſe, if required: though ſome beg rather bien= 
nial, as ſnapdragon, carnations, wall-flowers, ſtock _ 
gilliflower, Kc. are apt to dwindle off in two or three 

years ; yet the three aver may be continued perennial _ 
in good flowering perfection, by propagating them by 
layers and cuttings annually, eſpecially the curious var.e- 
ties ; and the ſtocks ſeldom continue in good firength 

for flowering longer than two years, or the ſhrubby 

white will ſometimes ſtand ſeveral years in a dry ſoil. 15 
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94 PERENNIAL FLOWERS. _ : 
By off-ſets of the roots, &c. numerous ſorts of the 
foregoing general collection of perennials propagate very 
abundantly, which are readily diſcovered in all the forts 
as encreaſe by that method, by their multiplying leſs or 
more by young ſide- ſucker plants, either immediately 
. Cloſe round the main root, or ſome proceeding from the 
Crown thereof, or a little above in. ſome ſtocky plants, 
as in auricula, &c. and others by roots under ground, 
ſome in creeping rooting ſhoots above, and ſome by 
ſide-heads: all which, for propagation, may be detach- 
ed or ſlipped off with roots, or near to the bottom, with 
as much-rooty-like part as poſſible, that will ſoon emit 
| fibres when planted ; and this work may be performed 
either in Spring, February, March, April, before they 
ſhoot much for flowering, or in Autumn, after the 
' - flowering is paſt, about Auguſt, September, October 
and November, and in which, ſome will conſiſt of roots 
furniſhed with leaves or ſhoots above, others principally 
of roots, and ſome in fleſhy tubers, all which plant 
either in nurſery beds, four to five or fix inches aſunder, 
to have a Summer's growth, then tranſplanted finally, 
or fame ſtrong full lips plant at once where they are to 
remain for flowering, they will flower the enſuing ſea- | 
ſon; and in one year the whole will make ſtrong 
plants, and be of ſeveral or many years continuance, 
and 5 plentifully in their turn for furthe ren- 
creaſe. „ 85 5 
As ſome ſorts multiply rather ſparingly by off-ſets, 
ſuch as double hepatica, cyclamen, lady's flipper, 
orchis, &c. they muſt be obſerved accordingly.  _» 
By parting the roots, vaſt numbers of the perennial 
tribe are propagated, both of the fibrous and fleſh- _ 
rooted kinds, when the roots are &:crealed by off-ſets 
into bunches, leſs or more, and may be ſeparated 
either by taking up the whole root, and part or 
divide it into as many different flips, larger or ſinaller, 
as they adnut or is required, or may be effected occaſi- 
onally by parting the outward off-ſets without removing 
the mother root; and either of which may be per- 
formed in Spring or Autumn, as adviſed above in ay 
* ; 55 75 oft- 
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off. ſet propagation, managing them in the ſame man- 
r . „ CEE 
In ſome fleſhy and knob-rooted kinds, and others of 
feſhy tubers, as in-monk's-hood, cyclamen, fumitory, 
Winter»aconite, peonies, drop-wort, &Cc. they ſhould 
generally be ꝓropagated by parting the roots, either be- 
85 the ſhoot in the Spring, or after the flowering is 
paſt, and the leaves decay. _ „ 
By ſlips. — This is effected either by detaching or ſlip- 
ping fide off. ſets of the roots or heads, or root and top 
together; and in ſome ſorts, by unrooted ſlips of the 
young ſhoots of the heads, as in pinks, wall-flower, &c. 
and which is the general method of propagating the 
double kinds, to continue them permanent in colour and 
doubleneſs; obſerving, however, in propagating diffe- 
rent ſorts by ſlips of the roots, ſide- heads, or by flips of 
the root and top- part together, as in numerous ſorts, it 


5 may be done principally in Autumn or Spring; and by | 
> -unrooted flips of the young ſhoots of the head, as in 
| wall-flower, &c. aforeſaid,” it muſt generally be perform- 


ed in the ſmall ſhuots of the former or ſame year, in 
April, May and June ; when three or four, to five or 
fix inches long, ſlipping them off cloſe to the branches, 
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I. pull away the under leaves, and plant them in a ſhady 

ones, and give frequent waterings : they will ſoon emit. 

N roots and grow at top, make good plants by Autumn 4 
for flowering next year; planting ſome in pots, of the Þ 

/ double bloody walls, &c. to move under protection of a E 

A frame or glaſs-caſe in Winter. p | | A) 
By Cuttings of Roots. —Some few plants, with fleſhy | 


1 knotty roots, admit of this, as ſome monk's- hood aco- | 
©: nites, Solomon's ſeal, tuberous helianthus, &c. which 
: may be performed either in the Spring, or in Autumn, 
5 in October or Noventber, when the root may be cut or 
r divided into parts as required, having two or three 
'Z eyes to each, and planted at once where they are to 
6 I 5 „55 N 

g By Cuttings of the Stalks.— This is done in Summer, 
» about June, in ſome particular ſorts, with talliſh flower- 
2 ſtalks: and when the young flalks of the year are * * 
{= | N 8 | _ ſoot 


* 


as wall flower and ſtock-gilliflower, &c. in the youn 
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Foot to fifteen or eighteen inches long, is the proper 
period; performed occaſionally in double ſcarlet lychnis, 


l Jychnidea, ſnap-dragon, double rocket, and ſome others 
of ſimilar growth: cutting the ſtalks into lengths of 
about five or fix inches, plant them in a ſhady border, 
and if covered with a hand-glaſs they will root ſooner 


and more effectually; giving water. 
By cuttings of the young ſhoots of the branches, may 


be performed in ſuch forts as continue in branchy heads, 


\ ſhoots of the former or ſame year, in April, May an 
June, cut off three or four, to five or fix inches long, 
and planted as directed for the ſſi s. 


, 2 


By Layers.— This is practiſed principally to one or 
two particular ſpecies, ſuch as the fine double carnati- 


ons, clove-gilliflowers, and double red ſweet-william, 


and ſometimes for curious varieties of pinks; is perform- 


5 ed by the young bottom ſhoots of the year, in June and 
July, when they are advanced of proper length to admit 
- , of laying in the earth as they remain on the mother 


plants. I he method is, firſt provide a quantity of ſmall 


hooked ſticks of about three inches long, fuch as may 


be obtained in an old birch-broom, &e. with which to 
peg the layers down in the earth, and have alſo a quan- 
tity of light rich mold: then proceed to the ſhoots, pull 
away the under leaves, and ſhorten thoſe at top even; 
and then, at a joint about the middle of the under fide 
of the ſhoot, cut a gaſh with a ſharp knife, nearly half- 


way through, in a ſomewhat ſlanting direction, continu- 


ing it near half-way up towards the next joint, making 
an opening in the earth outwards an inch or two deep, 


lay in the ſtem of the ſhoot where cut, keeping the cut 
part open, and the head of the layer upright, and in 
that poſition peg down the layer with one of the hooked 
_ ſticks, and cover over the inſerted part with ſome of the 
earth, the depth juſt mentioned, preſſing it down gently : 
proceed then in the ſame manner with another, and 


ſo with all the reſt, till all the proper ſhoots of each 
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plant are layed; and give directly a moderate wa- 
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of water in dry weather, and in about four, five, or ſix 
weeks, they will be well rooted, and ſhould then be cut 
from the parent plant, clean off beyond the cut part 
from whence the roots proceed, raiſing them out of the 


cloſe, cut the ſtraggling tops of the head of leaves even, 


if a large quantity, gion 'alſo a good many in beds of 
rich lightiſh earth, fix inches aſunder, and in both me- 
thods give water at planting, and as required, till they 


border till they are freſh rooted in the earth. 


After being thus layed, give frequent ſupplies 


earth with as much root-fibres as poſſible ; prune off 
the naked part of the ſtem at the bottom of the root 


then plant the layers, either ſeparately. in ſmall pots, 
till eee or in large ones to remain; or 


take good root; thoſe in pots may be placed in a ſhady 


— 


' They may remain in the fmall pots and beds till 
5 September or October, to acquire tolerable ſtrength, or 
until the following Spring, removing thoſe in pots to a 
N warm fituation all Winter, or in that ſeaſon placed in a 
5 garden frame, and ſheltered from ſevere froſt; but 
enjoy the full air all that ſeaſon in open weather, that 
N they may continue in ſtrength; then, if not done in 
5 Autumn, proceed in February, or March, or beginning 
: of April, to tranſplart thoſe in ſmall pots into larger, 
1 (248 or 168) turning them out of the {ſmaller pots with 
; balls of earth to the roots, - planting one, or at-moſt two 
. in each larger pot; give water at planting, and as re- 
5 quired, and thoſe in beds may be ſome tranſplanted into 
8 the borders, and in pots, as many as wanted, and the 
g reſt may continue in the beds for floweri ng. 
5 They will all flower in full perfection the year after 
5 laying, . and produce plenty of ſhoots for laying, as 
of above; and it muſt be, obſerved, that as thoſe plants 
. are principally: of a biennial nature, it is proper to raiſe 
25 {ucceſhonal.ſupphes by that method every year; as they 
* always afford aburdance of layers; and the plants fo - 
4 raiſed, produce conſtantly. the ſame ſort of flowers in 
by every particular as thoſe of the parent plants. „ 
2 By pipings, is a method of propagation-praQiſed prin- 

5 cipa.ly in raiſin the deſirable varieties of pinks, to con- 
er | : % oo  tinue 
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tinue them with ' certainty the ſame ; and is effected 
by the young bottom ſhoots of the year, in June and 
July, detached, and planted, will form rooted plants in 
a few weeks, and will flower the year following; the 
method is ;--=- the young ſhoots when three, or four, to 
five or fix inches long, in June, or July aforefaid, are 
of proper growth for this buſineſs, when-detach-a quan- 
tity either by cutting or pulling them off at a middle 
joint ; clear off the under leaves, cut the top ones ſhort, 
and alſo cut the bottom of the pipings or ſhoots even, 
then having prepared a bed, or large pots of fine light 
earth, the ſurface made even and ſmooth, then prick in 
the pipings only an inch or two aſunder; give directly a 
regular watering out of a pot, with the roſe or head on 
the ſpout, it then would be of advantage to cover them 
cloſe down with a hand glaſs, which would forward 
their rooting conſiderably; they, however, will root 
freely without that aid, 'only not generally ſo ſoon; 
- obſerving to ſhade them with mats from the hot ſun, 
and ſupply them with moderate waterings.  _ 
They will be rooted in a month, or five or fix weeks, 
and ſhoot freely at top, obſerving when they advance in 
growth; if any are covered down with hand glaſſes to 
give them air either by tilting up, or taking off the 
glaſſes ; and when the whole are properly rooted, and 
advanced in ſome tolerable ſtrength in growth in five or 
ſix weeks after planting, they ſhould be rranfplanted, 
in which, take up the Whole with their full roots, cut 
the ſtraggling tops even, and then plant them in any 
beds or borders five or ſix inches diſtance, and watered; 
ard in which beds let them remain in growth till Octo- 
ber, &c. or following Spring, when ſome of the ſtrong- 
eſt may be removed with balls of earth, and planted in 
the flower borders, or ſome alſo in pots, the others may 
continue in the beds; they will all flower the enfuing 
Summer, but in greater perfection the year fol- 
lowir g, and all produce the fame fort of flowers as thoſe 
of the reſpective parent varieties, from whence they 
ere propagated. „„ 


Thus 
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Thus far concluding the different methods of propa- 


eating and raiſing the various ſorts of herbaceous peren- 
nial flowers; next follow ſome general obſervations 
on the order of planting them in the different bor- 
ders, beds, pots, &c. in the flower garden and pleaſure - 
e ee, ag re LY 2: 
: 4; When the plants, raiſed by any of the different me- 
thods in Spring, or Summer, &c: and pricked or planted 
in nurſery beds to obtain ſtrength, they will generally 


be of proper growth for final tranſplanting in the fol- 
lowing Autumn or Spring, in the beds, borders, and 
other compartments where they are to continue for flow- 


| With reſpe& to the proper feaſon for planting them, 
it is performed in the Spring, and Autumn, though the 


Spring ſeaſon is rather more adviſeable, in which to 
plant the general ſupply, principally in February and 
March, or occaſionally in April ; generally before the 
plants advance confiderably in their top growth ; but 


many, or molt of the ſorts may alſo be planted in 
Autumn, after they have done flowering, and the ſtalks - 


decayed, from about the; middle or latter end of Sep- 
tember to the fame time in November ; but as in ORober, 
November, and December, moſt ſorts. will be paſt 


flowering, and finiſhed their year's growth, they may be 


ſucceſsfully tranſplanted. | FO I SEDIARY þ 
In removing them for planting in the different com- 
partments intended, moſt of the fibrous- rooted kinds 
may be taken up with ſmall balls of earth about the 


roots, whereby they will leſs feel their removal, and 


which may be more particularly adviſeable in tranſplant- 
ing many of the more curious kinds, or for late Spring 


planting in general, eſpecially if any are to be removed 


after the plants advance in the top ſhoots, or flower 


items, &Cc. as alſo in occaſionally removing any parti- 


cular ſorts after they are advanced for flowering, or in 
flower; as many ſorts of low or moderate growing 


perennials of the moſt fibrous-rooted kinds will admit of 


removal, on particular occaſions, after they ſhoot .in 
Spring for flowering, by removing them with good balls 
— F 2 CE, 
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of earth, though it is always moſt adviſeable to remove 
theſe plants for general planting, either in the Spring 
before they begin to ſhoot above, or advance conſide- 
rably in their top growth, eſpecially in their flower 
ſtems or in Autumn, after they have done flowering, as 
before obſerved, in which period they may be reinoved, 
either ſome with balls of earth, or moſtly without, as 
may be convenient, taking them up with their full roots; 
however, in many ſorts it will be of advantage to tranſ- 
plant them with-micderate balls of earth, where they can 
e conveniently removed therewith ; but numerous, or 
moſtly all the forts will alſo ſucceed by removal with the 
naked roots, at the proper ſeaſon, in Spring, and Au- 
tumn, before they begin to ſhoot, or after they have 
done flowering, as above mentioned; ſo either method 
may be occaſionally practiſed; as it may ſeem expedient, 
VVV 
Where any principal ſorts are to be ſent to any con- 
ſiderable diſtance, if taken up without balls, it would 
be eligible to wrap ſome light moſs round the roots to 
preſerve them as - freſh as poſſible, till arrived at their 
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places of deſtination for planting. „ 

In planting the different ſorts, always allot a portion 

of the moſt beautiſul ornamental flowering kinds in the 

principal borders, & c. adjoining the main walks and 

lawns, diſpoſed in a diverſified order, of ſuch as flower 
ſucceſſionally in the different ſeaſons, from early in Spring 

till the end of Autumn, placing the loweſt more or leſs 

- forward, larger forts towards the middle and back parts 
. of the borders; two, or three, to four or five feet 
oY. diſtance ; ſome may alſo be diſpoſed in beds, either in 
aſſemblage of different forts, or each ſort ſeparate, one 
to two feet aſunder ; alſo many forts are proper to in- 

troduce in ſhrubberies, the large growing kinds, as 

x holly-hocks, perennial ſunflowers, ſome aſters, golden 

> © rods, and many others, placed ſome between the ſhrubs 

in vacant ſpaces, others of lower growth towards the 

front: and ſome of the principal flowering kinds plant- 
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As to the method of planting ; let thoſe. removed. 


, with balls have an aperture opened with a garden trow- 
5 el, or ſmall ſpade, for each plant; ſome alſo removed 
without balls, having large roots, ſhould alſo be planted _ 
5 in the ſame manner; others without balls with ſmall 
. roots may be planted with a dibble, and in each method 


cloſe the earth well about the roots; and if dry weather, 

eſpecially in late Spring planting, give each a moderate 
watering, particularly thoſe furniſhed with tops, and 
repeat it occaſionally till they take good root; and begin 


1 


to advance in a renewed growth, : 

In. their advanced ftate, when ſhot up, with flower 
ſtems, give proper ſupport of ſticks, or ſtakes to thoſe 
of tall or climbing growth, or others with the flowers top 
heavy, and this ſhould be performed in proper- time, 
before the tems: ſtraggle about irregularly ; and ſhould. 
be done in a neat manner, adapting the-length of the _ 
ſticks, or other ſupports to the height of the reſpective 
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5 e rg at full growth, not placed promiſcuouſly 
5 ong ſticks to plants of moderate ſtature; and let the 
15 ſtem be tied to the ſticks in regular order, with ſtrings 
of freſh baſs mat, or occaſionally for ſome tall ſtrong 
"Te plants, with old rope yarn, & c. the tying concealed as 


. much as poſſible, cutting off the long dangling ends cloſe, 
5 that the whole may appear neat and decent; the climb- 
ing kinds ſhould alſo have ſticks adapted to their order 
of climbing, thoſe. climbing by tendrils or claſpers, as in 
I's the pea tribe, branchy ſticks are moſt eligible, and of 
the volubilate or twining climbers, as hops, &c. tall 


5 firaight poles are proper, but they will alſo aſcend upon 
A any kind of ſticks of a proper length; and as ſome 
1 plants are naturally of a trailing growth, extending on 
5 the ſurface of the ground, ſome may either be permit- 
ted to advance in their natural order, or others tied up 
12 As the different plants advance in their general 


* growth, if any larger ſorts ſpread, or ſtraggle about 
aregularly, either prune or train them to proper order; 
5 e , ee 
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' _ cutting away broken and decayed. ſhoots, and dead 
leaves; and keep the ground between them neat and 
clean from weeds, by occaſional hoeing, raking, and 
weed bp. „ 4  ” 

- Thoſe that are in pots muſt be often watered in 
Spring and Summer, in dry weather, two or three times 
a week, or in very hot dry weather in Summer, the pots 
will want almoſt daily wateri ng. 
According as the different ſorts go out of bloom, and 
: the flowers and ſtems decay, the decayed flowers and 
; ſtalks ſhould be cut down cloſe, and all decayed leaves 
and littery parts cleared away, _ oe, 
And in Autumn, about October and November, when 
the whole will be paſt flowering, cut down all the de- 
cayed ſtems, and clear away all decayed leaves; then 
either hoe the borders, &c. cutting up all weeds, and 
Take them off, and the ſurface of the ground neatly 
raked even; or the borders or beds may be digged be- 
tween the plants, to remain clear and decent for 
the Winter, and will prove Beneficial to the plants in 
general. er i a os TI» WS” 
I ̃ he plants in pots, in Autumn, having the decayed 
flower- ſtalks cut down, ſhould have the earth at top 
looſened an inch or two down, taking out ſome of the 
looſened earth, and fill up with freſh mold; then, in 
the beginning of Winter, about the end of October, or 
any time in November, ſhould be removed in the pots to 
a warm ſituation in the full ſun, to remain till the 
Spring: or ſome of the choicer ſorts may be placed in a 
arden frame, in order to have protection of the 
glaſſes, and other covering in ſevere weather, in the 
above ſeaſon. bs N | 
In the Spring, about February or March, the borders 
ſhould be neatly digged, and raked ſinooth, both to en- 
courage the growth of the flowers, and to. have a neat ap- 
pearance; and the plants in the pots ha ve the earth looſened 
= again at top, and, if not done in Autumn, ſome taken out, 
+. and fill up theſpace with freſh mold, which will prove ve- 
| Ty beneficial to the plants ;---and where plants are in pots 
| | | 00 
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too ſmall, they ſhould be ſhifted into larger, generally 
removing them with the ball of earth intire ; having 
ſome freth earth in the bottom of the larger pot, place 
the plant therein, fill up with more freſh mold, and give 
water. . %% N „ 
Where any of the large or ſpreading plants have en- 
creaſed conſiderably, and ſpread much out of bounds, 
they ſhould be reduced in Spring or Autumn, by flipping 
or cutting away the: ſuperfluous parts, both in root and 
PF F555 EY IS EO 
When required to ſave ſeed of the particular ſorts of 
plants occaſionally raiſed by that method, permit the 
ſtems and flower heads of the reſpective forts to remain 


to perfect the ſeed. in the proper ſeaſon, in Summer and 


Autumn, gather them when fully -ripe, ſpread upon 


cloths to dry, then beat or rub out the ſeed, clean it 


from the huſks and litter, and put up in bags, papers or 


boxes, &c. for fowing the following Spring. 
As, in this claſs of plants, ſome are of the climbing 
kind, aſcending either by tendrils, or by twining round 


any adjacent ſupports, ſome may be alſo planted 


to run over arbours, bowers, or ſome to aſcend upon 
wes, da a -< „„ RE = 8 
Likewiſe, as ſome are rock plants, adapted to grow 
on artificial rock- work and ruins, &c. ſome may be 
introduced in ſuch places, and will have a very agree» 
able effect. „ „ 
Others are aquatic, or water plants, adapted to pow 
in ſtanding waters, as the Mymphæ a, or Water Lily: 
ſome roots or ſeeds introduced in ſuch places, will flower 
very agreeably. Alſo ſome are bog and marſh plants, 
to plant in ſuch ſituations. EE 2 | 
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B IENNIAL 8, or two-years plants, continue only 


two years in good perfection, being raiſed from ſeed | 

one year, flower the next, ripen ſeed, and then either 
die in Winter following, or if any ſwvive, they ſeldom 
| Fi „ flower 
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flower in equa] perfection as in the firſt 


taiſed every year from feed; 


FLOWERS. 


year, fo are moſtly 
which, however, are few, 


in compariſon to the Perennials, and as they are alſo 


inſerted among the perennial 
under one point of view, viz. 


Canterbury Bell-Flower 
 (Campanula) _ 
Carnation (Dianti us) 
Clary, purple-topped 

| (Salvia) 5 | 
Colutea, ſcarlet 9 
French Honey- ſuckle 

. CHedyjarum)  : 
Globe Thiſtle (Echinops ) 
Follyhocks (Alva) 
Honeſty (Lunaria) ) 
Horned Poppy (Chelide- 


LE num ) 


plants, are here collected 


Pink ¶ Dianibus ; 
Rocket (Heſperis) 
Roſe- Campion (Iychnis) 


{ Scabious (Scabius ) 


Snap-dragon ( :ntirrhi- 
num) = . 
Stock- gilliflowers 
(Chieranthus ) . 
Sweet Williams ( Diantbus) 
Tree Mallow ( Lawvatera) 
Tree primroſe (Oenothera ) 


Wall- flower *(Chieranthus} 


„ 1 E \ 


F196 4:5 


3 » 


1 


: 4:44 
4 * 
. * = 
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„ 
ORNAMENTAL awp USEFUL PLANTING 
985 AND THEIR. 


GENERAL CULTURE. 


LANTATTIONS of hardy Trees and Shrubs 
1 are the greateſt ornament and utility to eſtates, 
which, however deſirably fituated and fertile, if deſti- 
tute of plantations, appear naked and leſs important, 
as well as leſs valuable to the owner or occupier; 
and, beſides the ornamental appearance of tree and 
ſnrubbery plantations, - they afford ſhelter. and ſhade - 
to particular diſtricts: and thoſe of the foreſt or timber- 
trees, and fruit- tree tribes, produce great profit, both 
for various domeſtic occaſions, and for ſale; and in 
moſt eſtates of any conſiderable extent, they, as well 
as fertile ſoils and ſituations, for principal ornamental 
and uſeful plantations in the moſt defirable ſhrubs and 
tices, both deciduous and ever-green kinds, afford 

53 1 555 waſte 
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waſte grounds, either in low and marſhy premiſſes, or 
hilly and mountainous fituations, not calculated for 
the culture of other vegetables ; are often applicable 
to noble plantations of ..trees, both for ufe, ornament, 
and for diverſifying the reſpective diſtricts, and affording 
melter to others, &c. And that in general, in grounds 
of ſmaller or larger extent, plantations of beautiful 
flowering ſhrubs, and other ornamental ſhrubs and 
| trees, deciduous. and ever-green, diſpoſed in ſhrubbe- 
.A ries in various diverſified compartments, and in groves, 
. tickets, clumps, walks, & c. in pleaſure- grounds, 
parks, fields, &c. are great embelliſhments to the re- 
ſpective diviſions, as intimated in the general obſervati- 
ons for the plan of the Pleaſure- ground, affording a 
vaſt ſource of entertaining variety in their different 
growths, foliage, flowers and fruit, &c. „ 
That for the above-mentioned different ſhrubbery 


and tree plantations, there is a great variety of ſeveral 

hundred different ſpecies and varieties of trees and 
ſhrubs, conſiſting of deciduous and ever- green kinds, , 
. cultivated in the numerous nurſery-grounds in the dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom for public ſupply, as may 
1 be required; and moſt of the principal ſorts may be 
readily raiſed in private nurſeries, for ſupplying the 
| various plantations occaſionally, as many ſorts of trees, 
&c. may be raiſed abundantly from ſeed, in the com- 
mon ground, ſowed in the Spring, in beds of mellow 
earth, others by ſuckers, layers, cuttings, grafting 
and inoculating ; and when the young trees and ſhrubs, 
either in the public or private nurſeries, are from one, 
two, or three, to five, fix, or ſeven feet high, or more, 
according to the nature of growth of the different 
_ . forts, they are of eligible ſize for final tranſplanting in 
the ſeveral plantations intended; though, on particu- 
lar occaſions, ſome tree kinds of ten to fifteen feet high, 
or more, may be removed, particularly ſome of the de- 
ciduous tribe, as elms, poplars, limes, & c. However, 
for general planting, it 1s always preferable to plant 
them in moderately young growth, as they will ſooner 
5 | ; take 
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take good root, and eftabliſh themſelves more effectu- 
As all the trees and fhrubs eligible for the fore- 
mentioned different plantations are of hardy growth, 
to grow in almoſt any expofure in the full ground, they 
are colleded in one general arrangement, with all the 
ſpecies ard varieties arranged in their proper genera, 
or families, under the botanic and general Engliſn 
name of the reſpective genera, and with the proper 
name of each ſpecies, & c. And although, in this di- 
viſion, there are numerous ſpecies that are natives ori- 
ginally of diſtant countries in Europe and America, 
& c. they are naturalized to this climate, fo as they 
will all grow freely in the open ground the year round. 
They conſiſt of ornamental and timber trees, fruit 
trees, flowering and other ornamental ſhrubs, and 
under - ſnrubby kinds; the tree kinds being ſuch as riſe 
with a ſingle ſtraight ſtem to a great height, as in elm, 
| Oak, aſh, poplar, & c. Shrubs are diſtinguiſhed from 
* trees generally by dividing low into ſeveral branches, 
or ſtems, and never grow high, as in roſes, lilacs, 
| mezereon, privet, phillyrea, &c. and under thrubs 
| are- of ſtill lower growth, generally dividing low and 
. buſhy near the ground, as in ſouthernwood, lavender, 
| heaths, &c. and ſome appear ſomewhat between a 
thrubby and herbaceons growth, as in thyme, ſage, 
„ front: riliks: ee 23-26-40 3-44 
And as the trees and ſhrubs in this collection, for 
the different hardy plantations in ſhrubberies and other 
diſtricts, conſiſt of deciduous and ever-green kinds, the 
former defoliating or ſhedding their leaves in Winter, 
h the latter retaining - them in verdure all the year,” they 
” are diſtinguiſhed in the following regiſter of the dif- 
5 ferent genera, ſpecies, and varieties, by the ever - greens 
having this mark (5) prefixed to their names. 
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Acer (MrLIT Tater) Maple, or Sycamore 
i — Common ſmaller 3 Striped lead 0 


— Falſe plane, Greater . | Plane: tree lea ved Nor- 
„ „ Pennſyl- 


by 


— = Pennſylvanian 


E Compound, or . 
— Cretan 
Eſculus (Ho xs 
— Pavia, or Scarlet | 1 


5 Amorpha (BasTARD 


** Shrubby 
— White flowered, 


Dwarf Peach | 
Andromeda (ANDROME- 


— 1 
— -F etrugineous, or Irony 


S$HAUBS A 


— Red or Scarlet 

Sir Charles Wager: 
— Saccharinous, or Sugar 
— Tartanan '_ 
— Montpelier  - 


— 


lea ved 


CnESsNM ur) 
— Common 


— Yellow 
\InD1Go) 


dls (ALMOND 
. E, Peach, &c.) 

— Common Almond Tree 
— Jeet 
— Bitter 


— Peach Tree. For the 
varieties of the fruit, 
See the Fruit Garden 

ws Nefarine Tree 


Da, or Marſh 3 
— Panicle-flowering 
— Racemoſe-flowering | 


— Myrtle-leaved 1 


— eee e 

— Sbhining-leaved 
— Jlobe- bearing 
— Pill-bearing 


ND TREES, 


| — — Maryland 


— 


— Polifolium, or Greater 
 Roſemary-leaved | 
— Tree Andromeda 


| Anona (PAPAwWwͤ-TREE, 


or Cuſtard Apple) 7 


 — Three-lobed fruited 
| — Smooth-fruited 
|] Aralia (Ax GELICcA 


TREE 
— Thorny 
| Arbutus (STRAWBER- 
RY TREE) 
Common Tree Arbutus 
— White flowered 
— Red flowered 
— Double flowered 
— Wared leaved 
$— Andrachne, or Eaſ- 
tern 
— Ua U, or Bear-ber- | 


Ty 
| Ariſtolochia (Bir n- 


WORT) 


| — Arboreſcent, or Tree- : 


like 

Aſcyrum Crux - 
or (St. ANDREW's 
A 

Aftra galus Tragacantha; : 
or GoaT's TRHORN) 

Atriplex (Ox Ach) 

— Halimus, or Sea Purſ- 

lane Tree | 

Azalea (AMERICAN 

HonEtvy-SUCKLE) 


| — Viſcous flowered 
| — Naked flowered 


— Early white flowered 
8 — Late white | | 
Red 


14 
L ) 
4 
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= Red 
— Scarlet 
Baccharis (Ground bar * 
TREE) 
_ Halimus-leaved 
Berberis (BEeRBE ARY 
" Taree) 

— Common red- l 
— Stoneleſs fruited 
Betula (BI KR TRE 5 

Alder) 
— White Birch 
— Black Birch N 
— Lenta - - wigged, or 
Poplar-leaved 
— Canadian 
Dwarf | 
— Laciniated, or jagged- 
lea vod 
= Alnus, or AlderTiee 
Long leaded Alder 
— Hoary-leawed Alder 
— Angular-lea ved 
Bignonia (TRUMPET 
- FLown®). 
— Radicant Aſh- leared 


— Unguis Cati, Cat-claw- 


ed, or four-leaved 


— Catalpa, or Tree mo” 


nonia 
Bupleurum (HARZE's 
EAR) ; 
— Shrubby. Ethiopian 
Buxus (Box TREE) 


„„ 
$ Broad laved 
& — Narrow leaved 
I — Silver ſtriped 
lav, 


| — Ofirza, or Hop-flw- 


— Scandent, or climbin 
s (NETTLE- 


— South European | 
| — Eaſtem : 


5 Canadian 
— Arboreſcent, or Tree 


109 
58 — Gole-fripe leav- 
8 — 8 . - ripped 


leaved 
. — Under - ſhrubby, or 
Dwarf Box © 
Calycanthus (CAR OI. 1— 
NA ALL-SPICE) 


Carpinus (Ho R u BR AM 
Tir 


— Common 


ered 

RC | 

$ Caſline Se r l a 
Tza Trem) 

Ceanothus (New Fe x. 
SEY Tta-TrEE). 

Celaſtrus (CELAST x v7, 


or Staff- Tree) 


— Bullated or ſtudded 
TREE) 


— Occidental, or wel 
tern 


Cephalanthus (BuTToN 
TREE) 


Cercis (Ju DAs Tre 2) 
— Siliquaſtrum, or Euro- 


Chionanthus (SN, O w- 
DROP TREE) 

$ Ciſtus (CIS Tus, or 
Rock-Rost) 

{ — Ladaniferous, or 


Green | 
Laurys- 
/ 
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8 — . 
$ — Hoary-leaved 
$ —Poplar-leaved 

I — Montpelier 
$'— Italian 

58. — Hairy-leaved 

5 Helianthemum, or 

Sun-flower Dwarf 
Ciſtus 

$ — Apennine 

$ — Salix-leaved 

5 — Curled waved leaved 
8 — Sage-lea ved 
§ Clematis ( Climber, 

Virxcin's BowER) 

w- Viticella, or Common 

Virgin's Bower 

— Blue flowered 

_ Purple 

L Red 

Double flowered 
= /jtalba, or Common 
 White-Vine, or Tra- 
veller's Joy, of the 

Rennes” © 

— Curled-flowered 

— Viorna, or Carolmian 

_ Virginia 

— Oriental 

— Dioicous-flowered 

Clethra (CLET HRA) 

& Cneorum (WI DO W- 

WAII) 

Colutea (BLADDER 
SENNA). 

— Arboreſcent, or Tee 
(common) 

we Oriental | 

— Iftrian, or Pocock's 

Coriaria (SUMACH). 


/ 


e 1 


1 | 


* 
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| — Female 
| — Floridous, or Great 


1 


— Myrtle. lea ved A 
Coraus (Co R NE r- 
TREE, or Cornelian 
- Cherry, &c.) 


| — Male Cornel, or Cor- 


nelian Cherry 


Flowering Dog-wood 
— Bloody-twigged | 


as White 


— New Holland 
— r er 
| Who la (JorixT- 
en 
— Coronated common 
— Emerus, or Scorpion. 
Senna | 
Corylus (HAZ E 1-Nur 
TREE, &c.) | 
— Coun: 
LL Cluſtered nut 
— Long nut | 
— Great Cob- nut 
— Filbert-Tree 
— White F ilbert 
— Red | 
— Barcelona Nut 
— Colurna, or Byzantine 
T9, Cn 
— Cornuted or horned, 
American 
Cratzgus (WILD SER- 


'vice-Txtz, Haw- 

| thorn, &c.) 

_ Torminalic, or W 1d 
Service 

— Oxyacantha, Haw- 
thorn, or White 


Thorn 
| D ouble 


oY 8 
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| In Double flowered | — Fartarian | A 
— Yellow berried ' | — Supine Trailing 20 
— Early flowering, "or | — Nigricant or Black be 
— Glaſtonbury Thorn — Laburnmim, or Baſe © 9 
— Sweet Hax Trefoil Tree, com- F 
aw Ax arolus, or Bien monly called Laburnum 'W 
Azarol J =— Narrow leaved © FE 
— Crus-galle, or Cock- | Broad leaved © A 
ſpur Thorn Bo — Striped leaved © 1 
| — Pear-leaved Cratægus | Daphne (Wood La U- 1 
Ee Yellow Pear-leaved REL, and Mezereon 
— Tementoſe leaved | $ — Lat! or Wood 
— Maple leaved Laurel 
D Salix leaved | | — Alpine wooly leaved | 
— Plum leaved — Cneorum, or narrow 
— Pennſylvanian leaved : 
— Scarlet greater Ameri- — Mezerium, common 
can Azarol Mezereon 
: | — Aria, or White Beam n= Red flowered © 
| TTv6 e Farlyred 
Cupreſſus (Cy PRESS — White 
N I — Tartenraira, My” 
k — Evergreen G leaved 
$ — Upright-growing Dioſpyros (InD1aN / 
8 — Horigo.tal-ſpread- | DATE PLum) 
ing — Common, with the 
— Diſtichous, or two- | A{urface of the leaves 
ranked, Deciduous Cy- | different coloured ; 
preſs — Virginian, or Piſhanun 
8 — Thyoides Cypteſs, or | Plum | 
white Cedar _| Dirca (LEATHER 
98 — Luſitanian, or Cedar - wood) b 
- of Ga —Marſn Ben 
. Cytiſus (CYT1svs or | |Eleagnus (WI LD O- 
BAS E T REFA | LIVE f 
TREE, &c) | $ — Narrow leaped | 
— Seflile leaved, or Cyti- — Broad lea ved | 
ſus ſecundus | — Round leaved 
{ Hairy Evergreen 8 Empetrum (Cn ROW 
— Auſtrian ER | BERRY) 


Black 


112 


— Black 3 

Ephedra (Sn R u 
Hens R Tai) 

0 — Diſtachyous, or two. 
ranked ſpiked 

§8 — (36.6 57 who or 
one ranked 

8 1 $A (TxaiLinG 

ABUTU 8) 

Erica (HEATH) 

I Common 

8 — Southern 

5 — Terralix, or four 

leaved 
$ — Many flowered 1 
$ — Mediterranean purple | 


$ — Tubulous, or long 
tubed flowered 


'The two latter being ten- 


deriſh, ſhould have a 
warmth ſituation _ 
— Ciliated leaved 


 — Cinerous or Aſn- 


| — Amygdaloide 


Wo 


coloured 


8 FF 
— Euonymus (SPINDLE 


TREE) 
— European common 
— Broad leaved 
;— Verrucofous or Warted 
— Dark purple 
— American Eyer-green 
uphorbia (Sr UR GR) 


Wood Spurge 
Fagus (BGE EC T NZA 
CHESNUT) 
— Sylyian, or common 
W ood Beech 
— Broad leaved 
— Purple leaved_ 


: sn A Uns AND TREES. 


| — Cotes,” or Cheſnut 
„„ 
— Common Spaniſh 
— Smaller, or wild 
— . ariegated leawed 
Ficus (Fie TRE) 
— Carica, or common — 
See the fruit garden for 
the varieties of the fruit. 
F . (FOTHER- 
61LLA) 
{ -= Gardens common 
Lance leaved 
Fraxinus (ASH TREE) 
— Loftieſt, or common 
— American | 
— White Aſh 
— Carolinian 
— Parnicled ; 
ing 
— Ornus, or Dwarf 


or flower- 


N — Round leaved Manna 


AM > 

— Intie leaved i 

Gaultheria (GAULTHE- 

RIA) | 

8 — Procumbent, or trail- 
in 

Geniſta (Jo1NTED 
B ROOM 5 

— Arrowed 8 jointed 


4 > Candicant Montpelier 
1 


a 8 — Italian, or Lucca 


Geniſta 
— Dyer's Broom | 


' Broom 


— Florid Speniſh Dyers 


5 Ginkgo (MIDEX Haik 


TEE) 
| — Bilobated Japaneſe 
: —_* Gleditha 


| SHAUBS, AND. TREES, 13 "oa 4 
Gledirf a(ACACIA, _ — Stinking common b 
three thorned) | — Proliferous „ 
Three thorned 4 Olympian 0 
— Monofpermous |  — Androſæ mum, or Tutſan 9 
— Unarmed or thornleſs | — Canary | | ? 
| — Long thorned Chineſe | — 4/cyron, or Eaſtern 7 
| Glycine (KI DWET |: Sr. Peter's Wort Y 
- > BEAN ELNSSE | Hyſſopus(Hys$ 07). 1 
[ Shrubby Carolina [5 — Officinal common 5 
$ — Aptos, or Virginia $ — Blue » flowered id 
Guilandina (Ca NADA $ — Striped leaved 1 
Bo vv Dc) Hydrangea (HYDBDRAR-· i 
N — Dioicous flowered | G | 3 
| Halefia (Harts1a) | — Arboreſcent j b 
— Tetrapterous, or four Jo (IAS MIN 8 1 
ſided fruited, _ | — Officinal, or common Y 
— Diptera, or two ſided | white - YH 
Hamamelis (WYV cn | — Silver Ariped haved | If 
7 HAZ ELI) | — Gold ſiripe lt 1 
Hibiſcus (AL THERA — Humble or Dwarf * 3 
FUr - | .- 4 ann 1 
— Syrian common I — Shrubby yellow. | 1 
— Purple flowered |} llex (HoLLIY Im Er) | be 
— Red 1 hor Aquifolium, or il 
5 L White © common Holly ff 
Striped flowered | $— #ariegated leaved ; 1 
l I bite ſtriped leaved | many varieties = 
— Yellow firiped leaved $ — yellow berried EY 
Hedera (IvyTxez) | - $ — Smooth, or thornlefs by: 
= $ — Common Ever-green | /eaved Pe 
Th Striped leaved | { — Echinated, orbedge · 1 
? Five leaved Deciduous, | hog leaved 1 
or Virginia Creeper Silver ſtriped _ 
Hippophae (Hier o0- | $ — Gold ſtriped ; 
PHAE) 1 $— Caſſine, urhanden 
— Rhamnoides, or Sea Holly 
F Buckthorn { — Broad-leaved 
5. Hypericum (ST. Jo nn's | — Narrow leaved 
WORT) -- -; tea (tre a) 7 
we Ct Virginian ' 
itha 


14 
— ee | 5 
— Lefs 


unn AND: res. 


1 | 
| $— Szzchas, or French 
| 1 (BA v TREE) 


Iva (FAL s E Jxsurx! $1 
Bark 3 
_ 7274 
1: Jug ans (WaLnvurt 
: KNEE) | 
— Common — See the 
Fruit Garden. 
— Black 
— White, or Hiccory: 
Ef OE | 
— Cinereous, or Shag- 
barked 25 
E Dwarf i 
5 1 ( JunirER 


& — DALES 

& — Swediſh . 
$& — Oxycedrus, or your 

Sßpani 

8 — ” Lycian Cedar 8 

$ — Pherician Cedar 

$ — Virginian red Cedar 

* — Sabine, or Savin 
. === Davarf ſpreading 

— Upright Portu _ 
— Striped Fades 


| Kalmia (D WAR LAs 
. REL) 
$ — Narrow lenved” 
$ — Broad leaved 
8 — Polifolious Glaucous | 
leaved on | 
Lavendula' (Lave n- 
DER) 


5 Sica, Or Spike flow- 1 


_ ering 
7 1 leaved 


+ 


8 Broad 88 


8 — Noble or common 


& Broad læamed 


8 — Narrow leaved 


| — Summer lea ved, or de- 


ciduous 


| — Benzain, or Benjamin 


Tree. 


— Saſſafras, or Saſſafras 
- Tree © *-- 


| Ledum (Mans un Cis- 
| TY, Wild Roſemary, 


&c.) 
— Marſh Ciſtus 


| — Broad leaved 
1 Thyme Nen 


Striped Ravel. | 


| Liguſtrum (PRIVETr) 
| Common deciduous 
| $ — Evergreen 
s — Broad leaved Caroli- 


nian 


Liquidambar. 8 WEET 


Gom TREE 


| — Styrax flowering, Maple 


leaved 


1 Spleenwort- fern leaved 


| Liriodendron ( L1LY 
TREE, or + aca 
Lx EE) | 


Lonicera ( Hox EY 


„ SWEEIS)' 
— abt e or com. 
mon ä 


— Dutch 
— German long ente 
Late red 


a” Late white 


Oak 


sn Us 4855 . 5 115 
— Oak leaved = "Acominared,” . 
— Caprifolium, or 5 pointed-leaved blue 8 
"wh. | — Tripetalous, or 
Italian IJ Umbrella Magnolia 
$ — Evergreen _ | Meniſpermum (Moon 
Trumpet flowered 4 8 
: — Of J Canadian 
— Leſs 1 == Virginian . | 
- American Evergreen Meſpilus (MzDL A Ry W 
$ — Balearican &c. | 
— Black-berried | — German Medlar 
— Blue: berried I Arbutus leaved _ - 
> — Tartarian . Chamemeſpi/us, Dwarf 
— Aylfteum, or fly Honey | Meſpilus, or Baſtard | 
Suckle Quince 
— Alpigean upright fl — Canada Snowy — _ 
| — Diervilla, or dwa l : Meſpilus 
15 low. | — Amalanchier 
— e br ies,” or — Pumilous, or Dwarf 
Shubby St. Peter's | — Cotoneaſter, or Quince 
Woo | leaved 
— Glaucous leaved | — Oriental, or dwarf 
Lotus (BI K D's Foor | Cherry of Mount Ida 
TREPOIL) | 8 — Pyracantha, or Ever- : 
— Hirſuted or hairy green lern 
— Upright, or gn 5 | Mimoſa (Sz ns1TIVE : 
podded _ -Þ PLANT, A EA 
Lycium (Box-TuornN |— Arboreous,. or tree Sen- 
\$ — Barbarian | ſitive Plant, or moſt 
— Chineſe _ | elegant Mimoſa 
N (Lau EE Pinnatifid leaved Aca- 
LeaveD Tulle cia, or enn 
TI 4: tree 
- Grand flowered Ever- | Morus (MULBERR 1 5 
green Magnolia, or com- | TREE | 
mon Laurel-Leaved | — Black-fruited, common ; 
Tulip tre: | — White 
F — Perrugineous leaved | — Red 
7 — Glaucous leaved ſmall | — Paper-Mulberry of 
: — Double flowered [- Japan” * 
Ja 5 


Myrica 


4 


ns. SHAVUBS. AND TALES, 


Myrica Duren Myx- gowered, or common 


TEE | Syringa f 
— Gale, ſweet Gale, or Inodorous, or ſeentleſs 
Dutch Myrtle Dwarf 


1 Ceriferous, wax-bear- | $— Aromatic | : 
ing, or ee | Phillyrea (PIII 1 5 


8 | REA) 
$ — Evergreen I Broad lea ved 
Candle-berry — Hearted ew” 
WR: © Po 8 
 Nyſa(Tvrerro Tax 5 & — Serrated, or Sawed. 
— ee or Water s — Non ſerrated 
Tu tam Prickly 
| . lheaved — Middle - Phillyrea- 
— Indented leaved | (ovate! lance leaved,, 
— Round l-aved : almoſt intire) 
— Matic, or 5 755 Olibe leaved 
Mood Upland 8 — Privet lea ved 
Olea. (Ol. 1 v E Tar E) F Box leaved © 
$ — European common | * Narrow leaved 
or cultivated | (linear-lanced intire 
$ — Will, ſquare leaves 
Byanched | $&—- Roſemary. 
$ — Box-leawved „„ leaved 
8 Spaniſh large Phlomis (J E R U 8 A LEM: 
| fruited | | D&GE) | 
Ononis (RE Sr Ha K | $— Shrubby yellow 
V S Broad leaved _ 
: — Shrubby Otonis. | $& — Narrow leaved.. 
— Red flowered — Purple flowering 
White Pinus (Fix E-T Re, 
Paſſiflora (PASss ION | Fir, & c.) 
FLOWER) I — Wild or common, 
—— Blue-rayed, or com- called Scotch Pine. 
mo -- 9 Pinaſter, or broad 
Periploca (VIX GIN leaved 
811. xk) S- Pines, or Italian 
Philadelphus Sur RIN GA, Stone Pine 
or Mock- Orange) — Strobus, or Wey-mout 


— enen NE | Pine. 
f Teda, 


SHROBS * TALKS. 


8 — 3 8 or 
Frankincenſe Pine 
C — Cembra, or 3 
and Alpine | 
Stone Pine 
| $7 Swamp Virginia Pine 
8 — s Fine: 
| 4 Sies, or common 
Norway Spruce-Fir 
$ — Red Spruce i 
Canada Spruce _ 
S$ White Canada 
5 — Red 5 
S — Black 
85 — Hemlock 
Spruce-Fir _ 
$ — Picea, Pitch, or 
Silver Fir 
$ — Balſamea, or Balm 
of Gilead Fir . 
5 Cedrus, or Cedar 
of Lebanon 
— Larix, or Larch 
Tree 
— Common 
— Black 
— Creeping 
Platanus (PLANE 
TREE) 
— Oriental Plane 
— Occidental American 
— Spaniſh, or middle 
Poplus (Pop LAX 
. 
— White, or Abel- 
Tree 
— Cutzeaved _ 
— Black Poplar 


— Tremulous or Aſpen 
Foplar | 


4 


Y 
4 4 
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14 — 1 or pyrami- 


dal Poplar 4 
— Carolina poplar. 


| — Heart leaved 
| — Various leaved 


— Balſamiferous, or Bal- 
ſam Poplar 5 


} — Leer Balſam 


23 or Tacama- 
Haica 
— Greek, or i | 


+ Poplar 


Prinos (Win TER 
BERRY) 


| — Verticillated, or T whir- 


led 


| | Smooth, evergreen 
' 4 Prunus (PLUM TREE, 


alſo Cherry, Apricot, 
WC} > 

— Domeſtic, or common 
Plum-Tree; many va- 
rieties of the fruit. — See 
the Fruit Garden 

— Ceraſus, or common 
Cherry Tree. — See the 
Fruit Garden for the ya- 
rieties of the fruit 


— Double Bloſſom-Cher- 


IN 
— Great wild Cherry- 
Tree 


— Padus, or Bird 


Cherry _ 
$ — Virginia Bid 
— Canada 


Cherry 
— Armeniaca, or Apricot 


Tree. — Yee the Fruit- 
"oO 


— Mahaleb, or perfumed : 


SH 
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* * 
3 


_* — Spinoſe Wild Plum, or 
$— Lauro- Ceraſus, 


> Double flowered + 
5 Pyrus (PEAR- TREE, 


Ge for PO varieties 

of the fruit | 
— Siberian Apricot 
— Bullace Tree 


dier ie 


Cherry Laurel, or com- 
mon Laurel-Tree | 
$ — Sfver-ftriped 

f leaved 

85 — Gold- tiped 
8 

8 — Portugal Laurel 


Feles (SHRUBBY 


Txtroil 
— Three- lea ved 
Punica (Pome GRA- 
"NNE I KEE): 
— eee 
common 


75 


Apple, Quince, &c. ) 
— Common Pear-Tree; 
many varieties of the 
| fruit.— See Fruit Gar: 
den 
— Double flowering 
— PF ariegated leaved 
Malus, or Apple Tree; 
many varieties of the 
fruit | 


— Sweet-ſcented Crab 


Ewer green 
faveet-ſcented 
— Baccated or der 
ſruited Apple, or Sibe- 
lian Crab 
— Cydonia, or Quince 


| 


= is 
2 


| 


SHRUBS Rochas TREES. 


Tree Ee 
Quercus (0 K* 


I- Common Engliſn 


Striped. leatued 


- — Willow-leaved Oak 


— Oblong leaved 
— Short-leawved © 


— Various leave 
— Red Oak © ; 


- Black Oak 


— White Ok 


| — Prinus, or Cheſnut- 


 leaved 1 

— Eſculus, or pinnate- 
ſinuated, or Horſe- 
Cheſput lea ved | 

— Prick cu ed 
Sp n PP 

— Pk: -or ON te · pin-· 
natifid-lea ved Oak 


_ |— Dwarf American 
— Exeter Oak 


$ — Ilex arborea, Tree 
Ilex, or common ever- 
green Oak 
— Striped Eav 


| $— Suber, or Cork-Tree 


$ — Gramuntian 
Holly leaved Oak 

$ — Carolina live Oak 

3 Scarlet bearing, or 
Kermes Oak 

Rhamnus (Bvcx- 
THORN, &Cc.) 

— Cathariyc, » or com- 
mon 

— Frangula, or way 
bearing Alder 

— Alpine e 
leaved 


Alaternus : 


T 3 


ted 


US, 


: zus AN aK * 


5 — Alaternus, common 


Alaternus 
 — Blotched hid 
Silwer⸗ ſtriped. 


leaved 


Ho Fade Babe! 


82 Ea, „ 
— Paliuris, or Chriſt's 
Thorn 


- — Lineated ; OY. 
Called Supple Jack 


Rhododendron 


(D WANT Ros x 84) 


C$— Ferrugineous 


Dwarf Alpine 85 . 


- Greater American 

1255 Pontic, Violet-co- 
 loured” *: 

$ — Hirſated, or ORE 
hairy-lezved + 

Rhodora (CANADA 
Ros x BAY) 

Rbus (Su MACH, "Poiſon 
Oak, &c.) | 
— Cn Wer ä 
Rhus, or Elm-leaved 

Sumach 


— Typhinous, or Stag — | 


Horn Sumach 

— Smooth - branched. 
Scarlet | 

— Copallinum, or 
Lenuſcus-leaved 
Rhus _ ; 

— Cotinus or 60 0. 
lea ved Rhus, or Venice 
Sumach 

— Toxicodendron, or 
Poiſon Oak; 

rooting, ſtalked, leaves 
E 5 N LS Red 


trailing- | 
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I angular dawny 

| — Radicas Foxtcoden- 
dron; or "Dart Oak ; 
ſtem-creeping radicant-5 
leaves ovate naked _ 
— Upright eee, 
1 — PYernix, Vamiſ - Tree, 
or pinnated-leaved 
Toxicodendron 

] — Chineſe Lac- tree 


Ro binia Farsz 5 


„ 

— Pſeuds-Acacia, or 
Common Falſe W 
— Hi ſpid-/talked ſcar. et 
— Sbrubby quaternate 
leaved 


1— Caragana, Siberian 


Caragana 

— Pygmzan, or 8 
ſhrubby | ET 
Ribes (CURRANT » - 
' TREE, and Toole? 

| verry) | 

| — Red 8 common 


| — Large Red. ot 


— Brick- e 

— White Currant 

| — Black Currant 

— Greſſularia, or Gooſe- 
berry Tree, many varie- 
ties of the fruit. See 
the Fruit Garden 

— Briary, or prickly, 

| fruited _ 

Roſa (Ros E/ Busn) 

Provence Roſe 

ana Common Red 

— Greater Cabbage 

—Moſs Provence 


Bluſh | 
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— Bluſh red 
White provence 
— Childing 
| mw Galican, or officinal 
Red Roſe + ha 


 — Varieg 


ated, or 
| Roſa 


3H #955 


| — Virgin Roſe 
— Marble Roſe 
— White Roſe 
 — Single white © 
— Double -quhite 
—Maiden's Bluſh 
— Great Royal 
Maiden's Bluſh 


— Ever-green Roſe 
— Muſk double 
— Muſk fingle 

— Pendulous fruited, 
or greater Burnet-leaved 
Roſe 
Cinnamon ſe; 15 
— Carolina Roſe 
— Hundred- lea ved 
Roſe 
= Dutch bundred- 


leaved 


ö 


AND TREES, 


n 
leaved 


— Singleton's Hundred: | 


* . 15 


leaved © 
D Pompone Hundred- 
leaved . | 
— Villoſe, Apple-bearing 
Kol” > 
— Double flowered - 
— Alpine Red Spineleſs 
— Canine or Dog Roſe, 
or Wild Briar | 


; | 
| — Moſt ſpinous, or Scotch 


Roſe . | 

— White odorous 
— Yellow | 
— Eglantine Roſe, or 
Sweet-Briar 


Double flowered 


' — Blu Powered. 
45. 


— — Mojs-bearing, or 
— Evergreen 

= Striped leaved 
— Indian evergreen 


$ Roſe 


0 


The lune are other ; 7 ne varieties of. the forgo 
ſpecies of 1 805 a 


— Avftrian two coloured, 
red and yellow 

. — Yellow Auſtrian 

Double yellow 


— German, or Frankfort 


Roſe 5 
Monthly Roſe 
— Red Monthly | 


J 


— Blu dh 7 
— bite 
Striped 
— Damaſcened, or 
_ Damaſk Roſe 
— Red Damaſt 
— White Dameſe os 
_ - Black Damaſk. 
Variegated | 


N 


R 


 BHR'UBS AND TREES. 


— Variegated York and 
| LancaſterRoſe 
| — Red Belgic, or Dutch 
| —:Bluſh Belgic 
— Great Royal Roſe 
— Dutch Velvet Roſe 
— Pennſylwanian Roſe 
Double floxweredl 
— Roſe de Meux, or 
DwarfFrench Roſe 
— Stebon, or Stepney 


— Portland Roſe 


| — St. Francis's Roſe 
| — Burnet-leaved 
| — Red-dwarf Burgundy 


Roſe 
— Great White Roſe 
| — Red Cluſter Roſe 
— Bluſh Cluſter Roſe 


} — White Cluſter 


— Marbled Roſe 


— Thomleſs Roſe | 


Roſe * 


Roſmarinus (Ros x- 
MARY) , - ; 
$ — Ofkcinal or common 
Y — S7wer-flriped 


 leaved 


£ — Gold-ftriped leaw- | 


ed 
Rubus (BRAMBLE, 
Raipberry) EIT 
— Shrubby-or Common 
Bramble, or Blackberry 
Double flonuered 
— IWhite fruited 
— Raſpberry (common) 
— Red Berried . 
— White 5 
D Taoice- Bearing 
— Smooth-ſtalked : 
— Odorous, or Flowering | 
Virginia Raſpberry 


— Hiſpid Canada Raſp- | 

berry Iu | 

Ruſcus (BUTCHE R's | 
Brook) 


9— Prickly common 


5 Hpapbillum, or 
i Under-leaf flowering 

Ruſcus, called Al- 
exandrian Laurel 
— Broad-leaved 

4 — Pacemoſe-flowering 

$ — Hypogloſſum, or 
tongued-leaved 

Ruta (Rue) 


5 — Pank-ſcented, or 


common 
& — Broad leaved 
| \ — Small leaved 

Salix (SALLOW, or 

WirLow) 

— Sallow-Tree, common, 
or Black Willow; the 
leaves ovate, rough 

'— Owal-leawed 

— Oblong-leaved ö 
— Eliiptic Lance-leaved 
— Striped-leaved 

— White common Wil- 
low 


| — Hermaphroditus lower- 
Ruſcus, or Knee- | 


Holly | 1 


ed, glandulous-leaved | 


6 © Triane 
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THY 


— e flowered, 
ſplendent- lea ved 
— Pentandrous-flowered 

ſhining- leaved, ſweet 
— Almond-leaved —_ + 
— Yellaw Oſier Willow 
— Fragile, or brittle ©. 
— Babylonian, or W yep. 
"3" 
— Purple Willow | | 
— Haſtated, or Halbert- 
leaved 
— Lanated, or Woolly 
— Myrtle like Swediſh 
— Glaucous, or Sea-green | 
— Netted-leaved 
— Fuſcous or brown 
— Roſemary- leaved 
— Viminalous, or twiggy- 
| branched 


>— Helix, or Dwarf Roſs : 


Willow 
— Arenarious, or Sand- 
Willow | 
-— Aurited, or eared-leav- 
7 OS The 
— Creeping Dwarf 
— Herbaceous alder-leav 
7 ns 
S loo(SHRUBBY 
GLASSS WORT) 
Se mbucus (ELD E R- 
TALE). 
— ac berried, com- 
mon 
— White berried 
— Vaiigated kawved 
—— 7 acimated or cut, 


; Fa rfl les. Decl f 


14 


3 


4 


| 


SHRVBS AND TREES, 


as 


— Canada Elder 


— Ren ſcarlet- 
berried | 


Jantolina (Lave ND E R. 
ore), 
5 Common 
8 1 leaved 
9 — Greater 
J 
LS eee (Ia on 
WO op) 
— Lycium like, horny 
Smilax (Ro uo 
BIN D-WEE PD) 
— Afſperous, or common 
rough 


| — Round leaved 


— Laurus leaved 

— Tamnoideeus, or Black 
Briony-like _ 

— Sarſaparilla, or oval- 

= leaved 


| Solanum (NIGHT 


SHADE) 

— Dulca-mara, Bitter 
Sweet, or Woody 
Nightſhade 
— Striped leawed 

Scrbus (SeRvice- 


TREE). 


|— Domeſtic, or cultivated 


True. 


— Bird's Service, or 


Mou tain Aſh. 


'Fartium (BR OO Mm) 
$ -— Ruſhy-twigged 
yellow Spaniſh 
Double flowered 
| $ Sweeping, or com- 


mon Beſom Broom 


White 


1 


2A 


ANU AND TAE. 123 

$ — White Portugal I Tamarix (TAMARISR 

$ — Monoſpermous, or | TREE) 
fingle-ſeeded White | — French red barked 


Span | — German yellow barked 
— Radiated, or Starry Taxus (VEW TREE) 
— Yellow Portugal |} $ — Baccated, or berry 
Spiræa (SY⁵IR REAN FRU- | bearing common 
TEX) | | I Teucrium (Gr RMAN= 
— Willow-leaved Spirzxa | DER) | 
— Hoary ſcarlet - — Yellowiſh ſhrubby 
— Hypericum-leaved | — Shining leaved ſbrubby 
called Hypericum [Thea (TEA TREE) 


Frutex | $ — Green Tea Tree 
— Crenated-leaved white | & — Bohea Tea 
— Opulous-leaved, called | Thuja (AxBox VITE 
Virginia Guelder-Roſe | $ — Oriental, or Chi- 


Staphylæa (BLADDER neſe 0 
Net © I $ — Occidental, or A- 
— Pinnated five-leaved | merican | 
| — Trifoliate, or three- | Thymus (Ta YME) 
lea ved. J — Common Thyme 
Stewartia (ST EWA 5 Broad kaved 
TLC $ — Small Teaved 


— Ma'acodendrin, or Vir- | & — Serpyllum, wild 
inia Stewartia Thyme 
— Red foot-flalked _ 8 — Greater 
e == Green foot- allet $ — Leſs 5 
Styrax (STO RAX | $ — Narrow leaved 


TREE) 85 | hairy 
| — Officinal Storax Lemon Thyme 
* — Large-leaved 8 — Silber Thyme _ 
dytinga (LILA) | $— Headed Portugal 
— Ccmmon Lilac Thyme e 
— BÞlue floavered 8 — Greater headed 
— Purple | $ — Leſs 
— Whie 8 — Variegated leaved 
— Perſtan Lilac $=— Zygis, or upright, 
— Flue fleauer ei! r arrow leaved 
lite | $ — Villoſe headed 
— Cut. leaved | 
te | 2 Ma ſti- 


A 
5 — Maſlichina, Maſtic 


'Thyme, or Marum 


Tilia (Lime TREE) 


5 European common | — Hiſpid ſtalked 
E Green twigg?d. — Tenellous oval-leaved 
— Red twigg'd 4 Turgid 


— American large leaved 
Carolina large „ 
leaved 
"Ulmus (ELM TREE) I 
— Campaign, or common 
Engliſh, with doubly 
ſawed leaves 
— Broad leatded 
.— Narrow leaved, Or; 
Corniſh Elm . 
Dutch, with a Spon- if 
29 y Bark * 
— Smooth Wych Elm 
— American ſingly-ſawed. 
leaved | 
— Rough leaved 
"Ulex (Fu ks E or 
Wauins) 


Y — European co mmn 


TH 
Vaccinium (BiLBERRY, 


or WHO RTS) 
— MHrtillus, or Bilberry 
— Great W hortle Berry 
— White Pennſylvanian 
8 — Vine of Ida, or great 
red W horts 
_ O-:ycacces, or Crane- 
. berry; 
— k or leafy 
:branched . 


Dal ee. or delight- i 


ful flowering i 
— - Mucronated, or dag- 


ZURVBS AND TRPES. 


| — Staminous flowering 


| 5 Marſh Elder, 


— 
—— 2 Ie 


4 


; — Corymbus flowering 


he leaved 


1 


— Privet leaved 


E (War- 
FARING TREE, 
Kc.) | 
— Lantana, or common 
e RY 
— Broad leaved 
— Striped leaved 


— Maple leaved 


— Dentated lea ved 


— Pear leaved 


— Plum lea ved 
— Lentago, or Canada 
Viburnum 


888 Calſinoides, or Caſſio- 


berry Buſh 


or Guelder Roſe 
— Doub.e flowered, or 
'Snow-ball Tree 
$& — Tinus, or Laurus 
Tinus 
F Common 
I — Striped level Com- 
mon 
8 — Shining end 
Hairy ſhining Jeaved 
$ — Striped ſhining leav- 
ed 


ms w% wy ac fo twvws Om. 


© @O ry v3 


„ 


— Naked American Ti- 
ons. - 
Vinca (PE 6 
$ — Major, or greater 
— Minor, or lets 


5 — deer e 


Gold 


Or 


Ines AND TAKES. 12 


. PER Gold ſtriped . Laciniated, or jagged 
Vitex (CHASTE TREE | leaved, called Parſley 
— Agnus caſtus, or Chaſte] leaved Vine 


Tree | Yucca (AA M's NRERE- 
— Broad eatel fpE) 
— Narrow leawed $ — Filamentoſe, or 
Vitis (Vine, or Gxayrs | threadyleaved ; long. 
Vines) | 2 threads from the 
—Viniferous, or commor | ſerratures of the 
Grape Vine—many | leaves Ot 
varieties of the fruit | $— Aloe leaved Yucca _ 
—» See the Fruit Gar- Zanthoxylum (Too rx 
den Ack Taxes) De 
— Vulpinous, or Fox - Cava Herculis, Her- 
Grape EE cules' Club, or Tooth 
$ — Arboreous, or Tree ach I +: © 
Vine, with winged - AE 


leaves. . 


The foregoing arrangement of the genera and ſpecies 
of the woody tribe, compriſe the grand collection of 
hardy trees and ſhrubs that are cultivated in the open 


ground: ſome natives of Britain, but the greater part 


are foreign, from other different parts of Europe, and 
many from North America, and ſome other diſtant 
countries, confiſting both of numerous beautiful flower- 


ing and other ornamental ſhrubs and trees, deciducus 


and ever-green kinds, eligible to plant in ſhrubberies, - 
groves, walks, clumps, thickets, woods, and other 
ornamental plantations, in the pleafure garden, parks, 
and other diſtricts; as may be required; and alſo the 
valuable tribe of deciduous and ever-green foreſt trees, 
to plant for timber and underwoed ; with the various 
ſpecies of fruit-trees, both to plant fer ornament and 
variety, and for fruit-bearing. | ; 

All of which different ſpecies and varieties of {ſhrubs 
and trees are raiſed abundantly in the common nurſery- 
grounds for public ſupply; or thoſe who may incline 
to raiſe any deſireable or principal ſorts occaſionally to 

| G3 To oo Go 
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aſſiſt in furniſhing. their plantations, it may be eaſily 
effected n numerous ſpecies and varieties, principally | 
either by feed, as in many ſorts, others both by ſeed, 
ſuckers, layers, cuttings, and many. chiefly by one or 
other of the three latter methods of ' propagation, and 
Jome occaſionally propagate freely by all theſe different 
methods; and likewie I many forts require to be raiſed 
by grafting and budding, eſpecially ſuch as either do 
not furniſh ſeed nor ſuckers, or that do not grow freely 
by cuttings and layers, or in particular varieties that 
degenerate when raiſed from ſeed, and that propagate 
reluctantly by the other methods; and in many of the 
principal fruit trees in particular, they are generally 
raiſed by grafting and budding, ſeveral alſo: by layers, 
| cuttings, ſuckers, and ſome 5 ſeed or nuts, as ex- 
f N under their different heads in the Fruit-Garden 
BE oe 5 5 
However, as the general method of propagating or 
_ raifing the principal ſupply of hardy trees and ſhrubs, 
is by ſeed, ſuckers, layers and cuttings, all principally 
in the natural ground, in the Spring and Autumn ſea- 
ſons, the following are generally inumations of the 
different methods : 


By feed, many of the principal/ trees and ſhrub 
kinds are raiſed, and the ſeed thereof may be had 
at moſt of the principal ſeed-ihops z- eſpecially of 

W El | 


Acacia, three-thorned | Angelica-tree (Jralia) 


_'- (Gleditha) _ | Aſh-rree (Fraxinus) 
Acacia Falſe (Robinia) | Apple-tree (Pyrus Malus) 
Common Aſh Mountain (Sorbus) 
— Scarlet, &c. | Arbor Vie (Thuja) 


Alder-tree (Betula Alnus) — Occidental 
 Allſpice-tree(Calycanthus) ] — Oriental 
Andromeda (Andromeda) | Arbutus (Arbutus) 
- Amorpha (Amorpha) ] Almond ( \mygdalus) 
Anona or Fapaw (/nona) I Azalea (Aralea) 


Azarole 


X 


w azz ww = C(_ © ev r wn v Two, i. 


_ Celaftrus n 


Ade (Cratægus) 
Aria (Meſpilus) 


Bay- tree (Laurus): 
— Common | „„ 


— Deciduous 


(Bignonia) 


Birch tree (Betula) 


Bladder nut (Staphylea) 


Bladder Senna (Colutea) 


Button-tree (Cephalanthus) 
Bird-cherry (Prunus) 
Berberry-tree ( 5 


Broom ( Spartium) 


— Commen 

— Spaniſh. 

— White, &c. 
Broom Dwarf-jointed 

— 

— Portugal 

— Lucca, &c. 
Broom, Bu tcher's 

76 Ruſcus . 


Cedar of . 7 
Cedar red, &c. ¶ Juniperus) 


— Red Virginia 
— White Carolina: 
_ — Bermudian, C. 
e unus) 
— Common 
— Great Wild _ 
— Bird Cherries, Et. 
Ciſtus, or Rock roſe 
(G 
Cheſnut- tree, Spaniſh” 
(Fagus) 


Cheſvut, Horſe, ( Aſeulus) 


G4 
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Clethra:(Cletbra) 


Cornel, or Cornelian 


Cherry, &0. (Corn) 
-Crab-tree (Pyrus) 


| | — Siberian 

Benjamin-tree (Laurus) ' 

Beech- tree (Fagus) 
Bignonia Catalpa 


Sweet ⸗-ſcented 


- | Cypreſs-riree (Cypr us i | 


- Cork-tree (Quercus) 
n ever- green 
(Citifus); „ 
Candle- berry Myrile 
(Myrica)., ' «- 
'Dirca (L eather-wodd)- 
 Dogwoods (Cornus) 
Elder-tree (Sambacus) 
Elm, ſome forts (Ulmus) 
Euonymus, common and 
ever- green (Tuma) 


P ilbert- tree (Cory/us) 
Fir-tree (Pinus) all the 


| forts : 
Fringe-tree (Chionanthus). 
 Hawthorns,&c.(Crate gus 
many of the ſpecies 
Hamamelis, or Witch 
Hazel (Hamamelis) 
Hiccory Nut-trees 


(Fuglans) 
Hazel-nut (Corp). 


| 


Horfe-chefnut (E/culus) 
Holly-tree (Ilex) 
Hypericums (Hypericum): 


5 Iva fruteſcens (oe) 


Ivy-tree (Hedera) 
Juniper-tree (Juniperus) 
Judas-tree A 
Kalmias (Kalmia) 
Laburnums 3 


Larch-tree ( ä 


427. 


Hornbeam- tree (C at} pinus 9 


128 
Laurel: tree (Pranus). | 

— Common An, * 
— Portugal, 


Laurel, Wood Wein) | 
5 ae or Butcher's 


Lilac. (Syringa) + 
Lieuidamber, or Sweet 
Gum tree e 

Lime- tree (Tilla) 
| Magnolias (Magnolia) 
Maple-tree (cer) moſt of 1 
the {pecies © 
Medlars (Meſpilus) 
Common 
— Arbutus-leaved 
— Canadian 
Dwarf, and ſeveral | 


5 


others | | 


Mezeieon (Daphne) 
"Mountain Aſh (Sorbus) 
Mulberry- tree (Morus) 
Nettle-tree (Celtis) 
Oak-treę (Quercus) all or 
moſt of the ſorts 

Oak (ever-green) all the 
vous *: 

Pine- tree (Pinus) all 
boris 

Prinos, or Winter- Berry 
( (Prinos) 
Plane: tree (Platanus) 
Plum-tree (Frfnus) 
Pear- tree (Pyrus) 
Poplar-tree (Populus) 


— Carolina 


mod! na or moſt of | 


the {orts : 
Quince-tree. (Pyrus) EY. 
Rhododendron, or Roſe 
Bay (Rhedodendron) 
Rue- tree (Ruta) 


A 
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Fa Robinia, or. Falſe Acacia 5 
1 (Relinia) Fe 


— Scarlet 


Broom . 
Saſſafras-tree (Laurus) 
Snowdrop-tree (Chionen- 

thus) 

Service- tree Wild (Cra- 
 tegus) 


S, Sweet 
(Ser Gus) 


| Spirdle-ttee (Exory- 


mus) 


Staphylea, or Bladdernut 


Staphylea) 


| (Sideroxylon). 
Staff- tree (Ceſaſtrus) 


| Strawberry-tree (Arbu- 


tus 
Sumach-tree (Rhus) 
Sycamore-tree (Acer 
Tamarind tree (Tama- 
rix) 
Toothach-tree (Zan. 
| thoxylum) 
Tea-tree (Thea) 
 Tulip-tree (Lirieden- - 
Weg 1125 
upelo-tree (Myſſa 
Thyme 8 5 


Vaccinium, or Bilberry, 


&c. (Vaccinium) 
Viburnum, or Ways far- 
ing- tree (¶ Viburnum) 

— Common, or 
Lantana 


— Dentated 154 : 


Sid eroxylon, or hon- od 


Canada 


. ſhrubs that are occaſionally' raiſed from ſeed, many 
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— Canada —._ |; Walnut-tree. (Jug/ans) all 

Nakd, and ſevea! | the forts' 

other forts | Winter Berry.—See Pri- 
Vine (Vitis) „ + 08: © „„ 
— Vulpina, or Fox grape | Yew-tree (Taxus) 


The abo e being the principal ſpecies of trees and 


others are alſo ſometimes raiſed by the ſame means when 
the ſeeds can be obtained, as ſome, both in the above 
lit, and others do not ripen in this country; whereby 
the ſeeds cannot always be eaſily procured; however, 
many of them may alfo be propagated by cuttings, 
layers, ſuckers, grafting, budding, &c. but ſhall firſt 
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mention the general method of raiſing them from the 1 
ſeeds of the different reſpective ſorte. = ' 
The, tree and ſhrub ſeeds conſiſt of ſeveral different Wn 


forts in the different genera and ſpecies, &c. as nuts, 
acorns, maſt, keys, ſtones, cones, kernels, and ſmall. 
ſeeds, and: of which many : forts may be procured in 
Autumn, others principally in the Spring ; and may be 
ſowed in the Spring, in February, March, and begin- 
ning of Apr; or many of the hardier deciduous tree and 
ſhrub ſeeds particularly may be ſowed in Autumn, in 
deptember, October, and November; though for moſt 
of the evergreens, the Spring is more eligible ; ſuch as 
pines, firs, cedars, cypreſs, arbutus, &c. and in gene- 
ral the Spring is a ſucceſsful ſeaſon for ſowing moſt ſorts 
of tree and ſhrub ſeed ; and for which feaſon of ſowing, . 
it is proper in moſt of the nut kinds, acorns, and ſtones, 
in order to preſerve them perfectly good and ſound till 
that time, to lay them in dry ſand, or keep them very 
dry and cloſe from the air, wet, and froſt, as ſome- 
times when ſowed in the Autumn, many of them may 
be ſpoiled by the wet, froſt, and vermin; obſerving, 
that in preparation for ſowing, the ſeeds contained in 
cones, fruits, pods, capfules, and other veſſels, muſt 
de taken out, alſo where ſeveral are contained in ber- 
nes, thoſe: ſhould be bruiſed or rubbed between the: 
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hands to ſeparate the ſeeds; but the acorns, and nuts, 
alſo the ſtones obtained from their fruits, are to be ſowed 
whole as they are; and in ſome ſorts of ſeeds contained 
in berries, being of a very bard boney nature, they are 
ſometimes w] years before they grow, ſuch as haws and 
huoolly berries, yew, &c. are, previous to ſowing, ſome- 
times buried in a trench in the ground, or in large pots, 
plunged therein, and covered with earth ridged over 
them a foot thick; and thus remaining a year, prepar- 
ing in vegetation, then being taken up, ard ſowed in 
the Spring, they come up the ſame year, though they 
may alſo be ſowed at once, in Autumn, .or Spring, in 
beds, and will come up the ſecond Spring after; how- 
ever, moſt ſorts (except of the above very hard ſtony 
kinds) come up the firſt Spring. 1 
For ſowing the different forts of ſeeds, prepare beds 
of light earth four feet wide, and in which ſome may 
be Sed in drills, one, two, or three inches deep, 
_ eſpecially all the nuts, ſtones, and acorns, and other 
large ſeeds, the drills fix. inches to a foot aſunder; or 
may be bedded in by raking one, two, or three inches 
depth of earth off the beds into the alleys, ſow the. ſeed 
over. the ſurface of the beds, preſs. them down with the 
back of the ſpace evenly into the ground, then cover 
them over equally with the earth out of the alley that 
was drawn off for that purpoſe, and rake the {ſurface 
even. „ | 5 
Or likewiſe ſeeds of the more curious or tendereſt 
plants of the evergreen kinds, and others may be ſowed 
in large pots, in order for removing to different ſituati- 
ons occaſionally, as in ſome ſhehered warm compait- 
ment in the full ſun, in cold weather, in Spring, and 
Winter, and in a ſhady place tn Summer; as alſo to 
move ſome of the more tender forts under occaſional 
Mmelter in Winter, till the ſeeding plants are advanced 

a year or two in growth. 1 5 | 


« 


In either methods of ſowing, give the ſeed- beds, 
c. occaſional waterings in dry warm weather, in the 
advanced part of the Spring and Summer; keep them 
clean from weeds at all ſcaſons, and as ſome hard ar 

\ ; | 3 
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beds wilt a Some up till the ſecond Spring, do not 


diſturb the ground on a. ſuppoſition. they are periſhed, 


for they will come up in thei proper ſeafon ; though moſt, 


other forts will come up the ſame year, of thoſe ſoweck 


- 


to the ſize of the plants; 


in the Spring, and * ee in Autumn will riſe he 


Spring following. 
When: the plants come up, give. moderate watering in 


gry warm weather, in Summer; and in ſome ſmall ten 
derer kinds occafional ſhade with mats, from the mid- 
day. ſun, will be e keeping the whole WN clear | 


from weeds... . 
Then when the ſeedling 


planted out in the Spring, about February and March, 
in nurſery: lines, ſix to twelve inches diſtance, according 


curious ſorts in ſmall 


wider diſtances, in rows, one, to two, or three feet 


aſunder, according to the ſorts, by twelve to fifteen or 
eighteen inches in each row; all which N clean from 
etween the- 


weeds by hoeing i in Summer, and digging, 


rows in Winter, or Spring. 


According as the tree kinds icy 
height, prune away the lower lateral or fide ſhoots to 
run them with clean ftems ; but this pruning is more 


_particularly-eligible:in the deciduous than in many of the 
evergreen tribe, eſpecially all the pine and fir kinds, and 


other cone: bearing trees, which ſhould be er 
pruned in their young growth, obly cutting off any yery- 
low ſtraggling ſhoots, permitting the main top, thoots in 
all ſorts to aſpire in height; likewiſe the ſhrub kinds, 


of EOS SID, MAE: have N Rraggling ſhoots - 


pruned, 


trees and ſhrubs are of 50 
or two years growth in the ſeed- beds, they ſhould be 


likewiſe plant ſome of the more 
ts, one in each, in order for 
moving under occaſional ſhelter in Winter, and ſhade in 
Summer, the firſt year or two, or till advanced a little in 
ſize and ſtrength, then tranſplanted into larger pots, or 
wholly into the full ground; and according as the dif- 
ferent ſoris in general, that were planted in cloſe nurſery 
rows, advance in ſize in one, two, or three years growth, 
or more, thin or tranſplant them wholly in the Spring at 
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pruned, to promote their advancing more regularly above 
in full heads. | jj 8 
They will be proper for final tranſplanting for the 
different plantations required, the tree kinds when from 
three or four, to ſix, eight, or ten feet high; and the 


Fhrubs, when one, two or three, to five or fix feet, ac- 


cording to.their nature of growth. _ Tab. 

By .ſucker-thoots ariſing from the root, many ſorts, 
both of the tree and ſhrub kinds, are propagated, dig- 
ging them up in Autumn, about October, November, 


& c. or in the Spring, with roots to each ſucker, and 


plant them in nurſery ljnes, one to two or three ſeet 


aſunder, according to their ſize, and managed as men- 


tioned for the ſeedling plants, till they are of a proper 
growth for final tranſplanting. e 
By cuttings of the young fhoots of a year old, in 
Autumn or Spring, numerous ſorts of trees ard ſhrubs 


are alſo propagated, both of the deciduous and ever- 
be: chuſing the outward ſhoots of moderate 
growth, cutting them off from fix or eight, to ten, 


green tri 


| wweelye, or fifteen inches long, according to the growth 
of the different forts, and plant them, ſome in a ſhady 
border, or large quantities in any of the open quarters 


of the nurſery, inſerting them half-way into the ground, 


in rows fix inches to a foot aſunder; or fome of the more 
curious or tenderer kind may be planted in large pots, 
ſeveral in each, giving them water in Summer, They 
will be rooted after one Summer's growth, and have 
mace ſhoots at top; when, in October, November, 
or following Spring, or after another year's growth, the 
large ones may be tranſplanted at wider diſtances, to 
remain to attain. proper ſize for final tranſplanting, 
as Obſerved of the feedling-raifed plants and fuc- 


[2 


kers, | | 


In propagating by cuttings, it may be proper to ob- 


ſerve, that few of the cone-bearing trees ſucceed. welt 


dy that method, ſuch as pines, firs, cedars, junipers, 


cypreſs, &c. being principally raiſed from ſecd, 
By le yers likewiſe of the young thoots, many ſorts 


of Uces and ſhrubs are propagated abundantly ; perfor- | 


em”? © 
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ming it in the autumn or Spring, on the lower young 
ſhoots and branches, as they remain on the parent trees 
and ſhrubs, bending down the ſhoots, or the pliable 
branches well furnithed with young wood for laying, 
, pegging them down with hooked fticks in a cavity made 
in the earth; then, generally, let each ſhoot for laying 
be gaſhed or flit a little on the under fide, by a clean 
cut upward about an inch in length, which promotes 
their rooting more freely, laying that part in the earth 
two to three or four inches deep, keeping the gaſh 


ground; pegging down the ſtem of each ſecurely, and 
earth them over the above depth. Fhey, in moſt ſorts 


will be rooted in one Summer, though ſome will be two 


years before that is effected; when, in Autumn or 


Spring, if they are properly ſtruck, cut them from the 
ſtools, or mother plants, and plant cord 


purpoſes in planting. 


3 


That, for conſiderable propagation by layers, as 


in the public nurſeries, ſtools are formed, by having 
young trees, &c. cut down near the bottom, in or- 


der that they may produce preper ſupplies of lower 
| ſhoots and branches near the ground, convenient for 
CCC „ 
Or ſometimes, in makivg layers in partitular trees in 
which the branches are high from the ground, pots 
. of earth are placed upon ſome kind af elevated ſtand, 
convenient te receive the layers, and to remain till 
ö As obſerved of the cuttings, the pine and fir kinds, 
. cedars, and others of that nature, do not fucceed welt 
: by laying. „„ N | $7 | 
By grafting, mary trees and ſhrubs are raiſed ; but 


it is more particularly proper for many of the capital 
fruit-trees, and occaſionally in particular varieties of 
other trees and ſhrubs, that either do not come the ſame 
from ſeed, or that do not ſucceed, or cannot be conve- 
niently raiſed, by the other methods of propagation. 
However, as before obſerved, many of our belt fruit- 


open, and the top of the layers 4 few inches above 


in rows in 
the nurſery, to acquire proper growth for their ſeveral 


F | trees 
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trees are always raiſed principally hy. A 4 ſuch ag: 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, medlars, FCOf Which 
their different varieties are with certainty continued, by 
engrafting thoots of the reſpective ſorts into proper 
ſtocks; and which method of propagation, both in fruit- 
trees, and other tree and ſhrub kinds that ate occaſionally 
propagated by grafting, is performed in the Spring, in 
et March, and beginning of April, effected by 
Inſerting young ſhoots of the trees intended to propa- 
pe. into the top of the ſtock or {tem of young trees of 
the ſame family; the head of which being pre viouſſy 
cut off for the reception of the graft, either by whip- 
grafting, or ſlit-grafting, but of which the former is the 
moſt commonly practiſed, performed vpon ſmall ſtocks 
of balf an inch thick, or but little more; and the latter 
upon larger ſtocks, of from halt an inch to an inch or 
| me and half thick in the part wherein the graft is to 
| inſerted. The whiip-grafting, however; is the moſt: 
generally practiſed in the nurſeries, both as the ſtocks 
are ſooner of a proper ſize on which to graft, the opera- 
tion more expeditiouſly performed, and chiefly more 
ſucceſsful: in either of which the grafting is occaſionally 
Performed low in the ftock, at fix inches to one or two 
feet from the bottom, for dwarf trees, and at three, 
four, to five or fix feet, for half and full ſtandards ; the 
_ flocks for giaſting being generally raiſed from ſeed or 
ſuckers of trees of the reſpective families from which the 
graſts are to be detached, as apple-ſtocks upon which 
to graft any. ſoit of apples, pear ſtocks for pears, and the. 
ſame of others, and in all of which the gratt unites with 
the ſtock in a month or ſix. weeks, ſoon after begins to 
ſhoot abcve, ard forms the new tree the ſame 
| Eur: in a ſinall growth of two, three, or four 
. | Dey 
Buy budding, or inoculating buds. of young ſhoots: 
into the ſides of the ftem, many trees, &c. are alſo. 
propagated; but, as obſerved of the grafting, is moſe 
particularly practiſed in raiſing ſeveral forts of choicer 
fruit-trees, as peaches, nectarines, apricots, likewiſe 
cherries, plums, pears ; and. occaſionally in propagat- 
. e - in 
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ing ſome particular varieties of curious ſhrubs and trees, 
. which do not ſucceed by other methods of e ; 


and is performed in Summer, in July and beginning of 


- Auguſt, with buds cut from the fide of young ſhoots: 
of the year, of ſuch trees and ſhrubs as are intended to 


be propagated, and inſerted into a flit in the fide of the 


ſtem or ſtock of other young trees of the ſame family 
or kindred, the head not cut off till the Spring following, 
inſerting the bud either low in the flock for dwarf trees, 


and at three, four, to five or ſix feet, for half and full 


| ſtandards, as 3 of the grafting. The bud unites 


with the ſtock the ſame year, but remaining dormant 
till next Spring, about March, when the head of the 
ſtock being cut off near to, or two or three inches above 


the inſertion of the bud, this then puſhes forth in one 
ſtrong ſhoot, advaneing from one to two or three feet 
long, or more; by the end of Summer, and forms the 


F ; 


% | 
* Generally obſerve, in the operations of grafting or 


budding, that the ſtocks in which the grafts and buds 


are to be inſerted, muft be either of the ſame fami'y, 


or very near kindred, in reſpect to the different ſpecies 
of fruit, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed; and may be 
raiſed from the kernels, Tones, nuts, &c. or by ſuckers 
ſent up from the roots of the reſpective trees, and plant- 
ed in nurſery rows two feet and a half aſunder, to 


attain one, two, or three years growth, proper for 
grafting and budding. „ | 


To raiſe particular varieties of the ' ſpecies of trees 
and ſhrubs, it cannot be effected with certainty by ſeed, 


as the ſcedlings are apt to vary; but thoſe raiſed by 


grafting, budding, cuttings, and layers, continue in- 


variably the fame. Hence comes the ntility of raiſing 
all the ſeveral varieties of fruits of the different ſpecies 
thereof, as the numerous different forts of apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, peaches, &c. and the fame of 
curious varieties of cath 

as ſtriped-leaved kinds, double-flowered forts, ard 
with flowers of particular colours, and other properties 
peculiar to the reſpecive varieties: all which being 
3 accidentally 


and ornamental trees, ſuch 
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accidentally obtained originally from the ſeed. of their 
parent ſpecies, but which will not come the ſame again 
from ſeed, but in moſt forts vary either to the original, 
or to other different varieties. Ts 
Thus, by the above different methods, the numerous 
ſpecies and varieties of trees and ſhrubs are propagated, 
er raiſed, proper for. the various ornamental and uſeful 
plantations ; and when {rom one, two or three, to ſix, 
eight, or ten feet high, according to the nature of 
their different. growths, they are of eligible ſize for 
final tranſpianting, for ſhrubberies and other ornamental 
plantation compartments, as well as the, larger kinds, 
to plant for foreſt or timber trees, in woods, coppices, 
by . | | 
But, as before ſuggeſted, all the. forts of trees and 
ſhrubs in the foregoing arrangements may be had 
ready raiſed, at the public nurſeries, in full collection, 
or as may be required, either young plants, or of larger 
fize, according to their different growths, proper for 
all forts of plantations intended. 3 8 
Though, where conſiderable plantations of foreſt- 
trees, for timber, underwoscd, &c. are intended, it is, 
of great importance, and nuch ſaving, for the propri- 
etors or planters to have the requiſite ſupply of trees 
raiſed in their own nurſeries; or ſometimes, for this 
occaſion, may ſow the ſeeds where the trees are to 
remain. _ J \ 5 | 
The ſeaſon for general planting trees and ſhrubs, 
is Autumn and Spring. The Autumn planting may 
be commenced in September and October, in the ever- 
greens in particular; but for the deciduous: kinds, the 
decay or fall of the leaf, middle or end.of October, is 
the proper ſeaſon to begin the planting, and may be 
continued, in open weather, all November and-Decem- 
ber, or any time during the Winter, in a mild open 
ſeaſon: or alſo, in the ſame time, may plant many 
of the hardier ever-greens; but when appearance of 
fro: ſetting in, defer all planting till Spring — The 
Spring planting may be proceeded in, if open ſettled 
weather, in January, though mote eligible in February; 
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then forwarded to have the principal part finiſhed in 
that month and March, eſpecially of all deciduous 
trees and ſhrubs; continuing it alſo in the ever green 
tribe, of which, if a cold unfavourable Spring, the prin- 
cipal planting may be performed more ſucceſsfully in 
March tlian earlier, eſpecially in all the more tender 


ſorts, as arbutus, magnolia, tea-tree, kalmias, &c. 


but is proper to finiſh planting: theſe, and all the ever- 
reen kinds, in the laſt-named month, and beginning 


For planting, have them digged up with a full ſpread 


of roots, and ſome curious or tender ſorts of evergreens 


particularly, if removed with moderate balls of earth, 
will be of advantage, ſo as not to receive much check 
by removal: however, in the general part, for principal 
plantipg all the forts, both of deciduous ard ever- green 
trees and ſhrubs, may be ſucceſsfully removed without 
balls, taking them up with good roots to their full 
extent. And it is of much advantage to have them 
as ſoon after removal as poſſible, before the 
ſmall roots and fibres are much dried, and have no 
more taken up at a time than can be foon planted; 
or where that unavoidably happens, trench them 
by the roots in the ground, to preſerve them in good 
condition,. and thence planted with all convenient 
J 5 1 


Or, where any are to be conveyed to any conſiderable 


diſtance, they ſhould be tied in bundles, and the roots 
ftrawed and matted round, or ſome watted quite to the 


„ 4 1 | | 

In making tree and ſhrub plantations, it is proper to 
remark, that in the tree Kinds particularly, they are 
generally the moſt ſucceſsful in the end, when they 


are finally tranſplanted while in moderately young 


growth, or, from three or four, to five, fix, eight or 
ten feet high, more eſpecially thoſe. deſigned for woods 


or timber plantations ;- though, in particular caſes, 


when deſirous of having a plantation principally for 
ſhade, ſhelter,, ornament, blind, &c. well advanced 


from 


in growth as expeditiouſly as poſlible, large trees, of 
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from ten to fifteen feet high, or more, may, in man 
of the deciduous kinds particularly, be removed and 
pulanted with all defirable ſucceſs; or even trees of 
twenty feet, on the fame occaſion, will ſucceed, if 
taken up with a large fpread of roots: but Tree, 
removed, of that large ſize, ſeldom make equa] pro- 
grels, in proportion, as thoſe that are tranſplanted in 
younger growth _ 5 . 
But the pine and fir kinds do not ſucceed well, unleß 
they are Ly tranſplanted in their young growth, 
of from three or four to ſix feet, eſpecially if required 
to have them attain a lofty ſtature, for timber or other 
. . 
That, as plantations of trees and ſhrubs conſiſt of 
foreſt or timber plantations in woods and coppices, or- 
namental tree plantations, ſhrubberies, hedges, & c. &c. 
each is explained in its proper place, in the order 
following: | JJ 


rere 


Foreſt- tree plantations conſiſt of the largeſt and lofii- 
eſt-growing hardy- tree kinds, commonly denominated 
zoreſt or timber trees, and as ſuch are generally diſpoſed 

| in extenſive out-premiſes, to form woods, coppices, 
| bedge- rows, &c. and are both of the greateſt utility. 
5 to cultivate for timber and underwood, for confiderabiy 
5 encreaſing the value and income of eſtates, and gives 
| alſo an air of much importance and grandeur to the 
premiſes, as well as appear highly ornamental at all 
times of the year; and, in particular ſituations, they 
afford great ſhelter to the interior grounds and more 
tender plantations of curious trees and ſhrubs; and 
which plantations of foreſt trees may be variouſly diſ- 
poſed in low and high fituations, the leaſt calculated 
for the cultivation of corn, graſs, and other herbaceous: 
vegetables, as in low marſhy grounds there are aquatic 
| trees well adapted to ſuch ſoils, ſuch as willow, alder, 
2 poplar, birch, &c. and for higher premiſes, allot aſh, 
A oak, elm, maple, beech, horn-beam, cheſnut, walnut, 
. pines, firs, birches, cedar, holly, &c, * © 1 
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In making plantations of foreſt trees, they may be 
planted ſome in cloſe plantations, placing the trees 


only five or ſix feet diſtance, to allow for thinning them 


by degrees, after the firſt ſeven or eight years, for 
poles and other purpoſes, till thinned to ten, fiſteen, or 
twenty feet diſtance, or more. Others may be planted 
in more open plantations, in rows, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty feet aſunder; but when planted cloſer, the 
trees draw up each other more expeditiouſly in growth, 
with ſtrait clean ſtems. ff... 

When deſigned to make cloſe plantations of foreſt 
trees, the ground, in ſituations and ſoils that will 
admit of ee or digging, ſhould, previous to 
lanting, be well plowed, & c. ſome time before, and 


again at the planting ſeaſon, which may commence 
in November, and continue occaſionally, in open 
weather, till February or March; let the trees be taken 
vp in the nurſery with good root, of which ſhorten 


only long ſtragglers and broken and bruiſed parts: cut 


off ſtrong ſide-ſhoots of the ſtem, leaving the tops 


entire, then may be planted, either by digging apertures 
for each tree, or, for ſmall plants, by drawing furrows 
with the plow, deep enough to admit the roots a 
proper depth. Or ſometimes, in making large cloſe 


_ plantations of foreſt trees, it is effected by ſowing the 
ſeeds, &c. at once, where the trees are to remain, the 


ground being well plowed, &c. and then draw ſhallow 


furrows or drills with the plow, five or fix feet aſunder, 


ſow. the ſeed therein thickly, and when the plants are 
of one. or two, or three years growth, thin them to 
three feet diſtance in the lines; and in a few years after 
may thin them to ſix feet, and ſo continue thinning 


them by degrees, for poles, &c. Tn 


But for plantations intended in rows -more diſtant, 
made with full-ſized trees from the nurſery, the ground 
need not be ploughed or digged ; only dig a wide hole 
for the reception of each tree, ten to fiſteen or twenty 
feet diſtance. N 


Keep the plantations well fenced from cattle, and 
clean from weeds, till the trees advance in growth; 


and 
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them attain the largeſt growth. 
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and ſometimes trim up the ſtems from ſtrong ſide- ſhoots, 
to promote a ſtrait handſome growth, and to encourage 
the top to aſpire more expeditiouſly in height, which 
always permit to remain entire, and ſhoot vp as faſt as 


poſſible. 


And in the cloſe plantations, according as the trees 
increaſe conſiderably in growth, may thin them once in 
ſeven, eight, or ten years, by cutting them down to the 
bottom, eſpecially the deciduous kinds, leaving the 
handſomeſt trees to remain for timber, at from ten to 
fifteen or twenty feet, or more, when deſigned to have 


Or ſome cloſe plantations may be allotted, to form 
ceppices for under- wood, to cut once in ſeven or eight 
de ie seed, ,, 80 
Ornamental plantazions of trees and ſhrubs, to adorn 
pleaſure grounds, parks, and any principal out premiſes; 
conſiſt of a collection of the tree and ſhrub kinds in 


general, both thoſe uſually denominated ornamental, 


either not proper for timber trees, or of a peculiar, or 


curious ornamental appearance in growth, leaves, or 


flowers, &c. and of foreſt trees together, eſpecially the 
more beautiful kinds, or of all the foris without diſtinc- 
tion, in large premiſes, to cauſe the greater diverſity; 
and which plantations may be variouſly diſpoſed in thick- 
ets, groves, walks, clumps, avenues, groups, ſingle trees, 
ſingle rows, double and treble ranges, ſtraight lines, 
curves, ſweeps, angles, circles, and other diverfifications; 
where there is large ſcope of ground... 

In pleafure grounds, having an open lawn- of graſs 
extending on one, or both fronts, &c, of the main 


. dwelling-houſe, compartments of ornamental plantati- 
ons, as above, may bound the ſides of the lawn; 
beginning at ſome moderate diſtance: from the houſe, 
and varying it wider and narrower at different intervals, 


for the greater-diverſity ; furniſhed with tree and larger 
ſhrub kinds, more or leſs backwards, according to their 
reſpective heights, and having in front of the trees a 
plantation of flowering ſhirubs in continuation, and in 


detached clumps, convexed, and with the ſides * 
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Fed in ſweeps, and curves towards and from the lawn ; 


the different clumps ſeparated with graſs, or gravel 
intervals proceeding from, and communicating with 
the lawn, and other parts of the pleaſure-ground ; and 


thus the plantation may be continued out gradually to 
the ſide boundary, leaving occaſional openings where 
thought expedient for proſpect from particular diſtricts, 
generally in extending the plantations, keep the extreme 


part of the lawn ſomewhat open in the front of the 


houſe, not to intercept the view, or the lawn may 


terminate in a ha-ha, or water, &c. as formerly ob- 


ſerved, to admit of extending the proſpe&t over diſtant 
premiſes; and in the fide plantations a ſpace may be 
allotted for a ſerpentine gravel walk winding between 


the compartments. of trees and ſhrubs, for private, 


ſhady, and ſheltered walking, or oommunicating with 
more open and ſpacious walks and diſtricts in different 


parts of the ground. 


Or in thoſe extending or running ornamental plantati- 
ons, having a ſerpentine walk winding through the 
middle, may have tree kinds of taller growth placed 
outwardly, with others of lower growth, and thrubs 
placed more or leſs forward, according to their degrees 
of height, proceeding on each fide from the talleſt trees 


behind, in a gradual order to the loweſt ſhrubs next the 


walk. . = 


And different parts of large pleaſure- grounds may 


alſo be diverſified with detached groves, clumps, groups, 
trees dotted ſingly, and by two, three, and ſeveral to- 
gether, in various forms, with interval; of graſs ground 
between, or ſome in rows along the fides of grand 
walks; the trees placed at ſome backward diſtance 
therefrom, with lower ſhrubs, &c. in front next the 
walk in the Shrubbery order, which in ſome places 


have in. ſwelling curves towards the walk, others in 
backward ſweeps inward, of different dimenſions in 


imitation of a natural plantation, and in. ſome places 
in large grounds may diſpoſe a collection of trees in 
ſtraight rows, in grand walks, and in the avenue order, 

1 | leading 
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leading to ſome principal diviſions, or to ſome garden 


* as a temple, &c. 


Likewiſe in pleaſure grounds have plantations of trees 


in woods, thickets, &c. in ſome places cloſely planted 


like a wood, in others more diſtant to form darker and 
lighter ſhades, for wood walks, ſhady walks, &c. with 
various kinds of ſhrubs, and wood flowering plants, 


placed in borders adjoining, and near'the walks, with 


climbing and trailing ſhrubby kinds, planted to aſcend 
upon the trees and ſhrubs, and ſame ro Ap on the 
grourd in the order of nature.” I 

In diſpoſing the trees in the different plantations, may 


have ſome compartments intirely of deciduous. trees, 


others of evergreens, and in ſome have principally deci- 
Cuous trees interſperſed with evergreens to make the 
greater diverſity, and which will give the plantations a 
lively or chearful appearance in Winter, when the deci- 
ducus kinds are deſtitute of leaves. 


And for ornamenting parks, or any principal out pre- 


. plantations of trees in varied or differently diverſi- 


ned compartments have a fine eſſect: ſoine in continued 


plantations round next the boundary of the park, &c. 
varying in width in a kind of natural order, in moderate 
projectiors ard Ps &c. outward and inward, with 


openings at intervals, and with walks or rides through 
the plantation; having lower trees, or common ſhrubs 


next the walks, Ec. hkewiſe in the internal diviſions, 
having trees of various kinds diſpoſed in larger or ſmaller 
Con: partments, and in groves, clumps, groups, avenues, 
and in ſingle or double ranges, ſome ſtrait, others curved, 
or more ofleſs bending, and in {weeps, &c: with fome- 


times trees dotted ingly, or two, three, and ſeveral 


together in groups, varied in different ſituations. 
Likewiſe have foreſt tree kinds planted along the 
borders, ard in the corners of fields they will appear 


ornamental, ſhelter the ground, & c. and in time urn 


to advantage for lopping and timber. 


Wich regard to the order and diſtance of e in 
making the different tree plantations, the .compariments 


deſigred for cloſe planting in the ſhrubbery or Ty 
Order, 
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grove, or in wide diſtances it may be generally graſs 
; ground, and in reſpect to the diſtances of planting, it. 
] ſhould be varied in different degrees, from five, or ſix 
j feet, to ten, twenty, or more, in ſome places may have 
x compartments in imitation of woods and thickets, with- 
. out any regular order of planting ;' others may be more 
: WT thinly diſpoſed, and ſome planted in irregular and regu- 
4 lar open and cloſe groves on graſs grounds, in rows, 


6 from ten, to fifteen, or twenty feet diſtance, and ſome 
planted to form avenues of twenty, thirty, to fifty, or a - 
7 hundred feet wide, in conſiderable premiſes, with trees 


of different ſorts, at ten, to twenty, or thirty feet di- 
a tant in the Tows. 7 1 
J Shrubberies are plantations: compoſed of a variety of 
flowering ſhrubs, and the lower order of ornamental trees 
7 diſpoſed in the pleaſure-ground, both in detached 
clumps of various forms and different fizes along theſides 


A of lawns, and other compartments of ſpacious graſs 
. ſpaces, - and grand walks, as likewiſe in running planta- 
15 tions, extending along next the ſides of lawns, grand 


walks, and the outward boundaries of the pleaſure- 
grounds, park, fields, with ſerpentine gravel or ſand 


Lo 8 


1 walks, extending through the middle, or in front ; and 

5 for which ſhrubberies, a great variety of beautiful flow- 

J ering ſhrubs and ever zreens may be introduced; in ſome, 

, WW phices have clumps entirely of deciduous ſhrubs, others 

r wholly of everzreens, in a ſort of alternate order; ard 

„ bave alſo ſome both in detached clumps, and running 

ſarutberies, diverſified with deciduous and evergreen 

. ſhrubs together; always having ſame of the molt beau- 

| tiful evergrens towards the front, A to : 
icht, and to give the plantations a Chearful aſpect in 

Wir tert. a . | 

_ As to the order and 'diſtawce of planting in ſhrub- 

1 beries, the ground for detached clumps particularly —  / 


ſhould be dug in a ſwelling manner, and for running 
rubbery plantations, may either be level, or ſome- 
mes more or leſs ſlcping, and in both of which, the 
ſhrubs may be planted from four, or five, to fix, eight, 
„ or 
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or ten feet apart, in different compartments; in ſome | 


places the more common ſhrubs may be planted in a 
_ thicketty order three, four, or five feet diſtance, others 
ofthe more conſpicuous, and ornamental kinds ſhould 
be planted at wider diſtances, from fix, to eight, or 
ten feet; and always place the taller ſhrubs more or 
lefs backward, according to their growth, and the 
loweſt towards the front in a ſomewhat regular grada- 
tion, and in ſome compartments permit the cloſe plant- 
ed ſhrubs to meet and cover the ground, in others, 
containing the more curious forts, keep the ſhrubs to 


ſome regular order for the different ſpecies, &c. to 


appear diſtinct, in which they will have a more agree- 
able effect. | „ „%% I 
Relative to the culture of the ſhrub plantations in 
pleaſure- grounds, thoſe planted in compartments of dug 
ground ſhould be kept clear from weeds by hoeing in 
Summer, and the ground digged annually in Winter, or 
Spring, till the branches of the trees and ſhrubs meet 
and overſpread the ſurface ; though where the ſhrubs 


are planted wide, keep the ground clean in Summer, 


and digged every Winter; and when deſigned to keep 
the ſhrubs in any particular clumps to diſtin heads, 
they ſhould be pruned occaſionally to reduce any ſtrag- 
gling or rambling ſhoots below'and above, and cleprout 


tuckers from the roots. Fa 5 
In the general culture of the plea ſure- grounds and 


flower garden, ſhrubberies, &c. all the borders, beds, 
clumps, and other compartments of flowers and ſhrub- 


bery planting, ſhould be neatly cleared and digged 
every Winter, or Spring, and the requiſite ſupplies of 
plants, roots, and feeds of flowers, thrubs, & c. put in 


where wanted ; and in Spring and Summer, all the com- 


partments kept in the neateſt order by hoeing and ra- 
king the borders, beds, clumps, and all ſhrubbery diſ- 


tris, the flowers, and other plants kept in ſomewhat 


regular growth by occaſionally cutting and reducing the 
irregnlanties, and to give ſupport of ſtakes to tall or long 
feeble, and all climbing plants, the edgings of box, &c. 
and hedges regularly clpped every Summer; the have 
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walks kept always clean from weeds. and litter, and 
rolled every week; eſpecially in Summer; and in Spring, 
the gravel, where it admits, ſhould be turned and freſn 
Jaid, or where they do not admit of turning, ſhould be 
ſcuffled with a Dutch hoe, or looſened, and levelled 
regularly, raked and well rolled; and the graſs lawns 
and walks ſhould be kept cloſe. mowed in Spring, and 
Summer, occaſionally poled to ſcatter worm Taft earth 
both in Winter, and when neceſſary, and be frequently _ 
rolled, both to clean up ſattered worm caſts, as above, 
and to render the. ſurface. even, ſmooth, and firm, 
keeping alſo the edges of the 'grals cloſe and even: alt 
plants in pots frequently watered in Summer, and the 
more curious forts moved to a warm ſituation in Winter, 


and in the Winter ſeaſon, or Spring, all the ſhrubbery 


* 


: and tree plantations ſhould have neceſſary pruning re- 
quired, to cut out, or reduce irregular productions in 
t 


ſhoots and branches. e ; Yr 
Continue the ſeveral compartments always properly 
; furniſhed with different forts of flowers and ſhrubs; & c. 
For Inſtance, - f e 8 „ Tn 


5 A ſupply of annual flowers muſt be raiſed from feed 
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every year, in the Spring. See Anmals. , 
: The biennial flowers, being raiſed from -ſced one 
> vear, flowet the next, then either die or become dwind- 
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ling; freſh ſupplies muſt alſo be raiſed every year fre 
E ed., [Se I Re 
1 Perennials, continuing ſeveral years in the fame 
it. roots, and flowering annually, they only want re- 
4 newal occaſionally, as any old plants decay. See 
Perennials, _ V „ 
Bulbous and tuberous-rooted flowers, being erpe- | 
tuated by off-ſets in many years duration, they Mold . 
either be taken up annually, or once in two or three 
years, ſoon after the flowers decay, to ſeparate the off- 
ſets, and to replant the roots again in Autumn. — ee 
Shrubs and Trees only want occaſional renewal, as 
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* PLANTING, and GENERAL CULTURE. 


4 


F TREES being of much importance in 2 


garden, both in affording. great pleaſure in behold- 
g their growth, bloſſoming and fruiting, and Conſi- 
derable advantage in their reſpective productions of 
fruit, every garden, according to its extent, ſhould be 
furniſhed with a proper ſupply, leſs or more, in wall- 
trees, eſpaliers and ſtandards, as alſo plantations of 


ſtandards in orchards, for the principal produce of the. 
moſt uſeful. fruits, both for preſent ſupply. in Summer 


ul 


ind Autumn, and for keeping in Winter and Spring, 
4 6 | ; IC. | ky : 


25 particularly of apples and pears. 


In wall trees it is proper to have a collection of the 
more tender and choicer kinds of fruit, as peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, grapes, figs, with ſome beſt cher- 
fies, plums, and pears ; but of the firſt five mentioned 
ſorts, they always require the aſſiſtance of walls to. ripen 
the fruit in good perfection, as being more tender than 
any of the other kinds, and ſhould principally have 
foutheriy walls full to the ſun, Gtherwiſe the fruit 
will not ripen with a good flavour, and fome 
not ripen at all without that aid; though ſome ſorts of 
apricots,” as the Bruſſels and Bieda kinds, will ripen in 
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tow ſtandards, and in Eſpaliers, as alſo ſome forward, 
kinds of grapes and figs will ripen fruit in the eſpalier 
order trained to ſtakes and rails, &c. and as to Cherries, © 
plums, and pears, although all the forts will ripen 
effectually in frandards and eſpaliers, as hereafter ex- 
plained ; yet, by allowing ſome of the choicer kinds 
the advantage of ſouth and other walls, we obtain the 
fruit earlier, larger, and with an improved flavour, _ 
For wall trees having not only an advantage of a 
warmer ſituation, but by their branches being trained 
thin, and in regular order, four, five, or fix inches diſ- 
tance ; they always produce fruit in the greateſt per- 
fection both in f1ze, beauty, and good flavour. 
Wall trees confiſt of common or dwarf wall trees 
trained with ſhort ſtems, fix or eight to ten or twelve 
inches, that the branches may come out low to cover 
the wall regularly from bottom to top; half ſtandard 
wall trees with ftems three or four feet high, the branehes 
2 coming out at that height, and to plant oceaſſonally 
between the conimon dwarf wall trees to cover the 
upper part while the dwarfs are advancing below; and 
of ul ſtandard wall trees, with ſtems of five or fix feet, 
be or more, the branches commencing at that height from 
the ground, and are ſometimes planted againſt high 
walls between the dwarf trees and half ſtandards, to 
occupy the vppermoſt part of the wall a few years till 
the others advance ſufficiently, are then either pruned 5 
up by degrees to give room for the others, or remove 
enurely away; and thefe tall ſtandard wall trees are alſo. 
planted oeeaſtonally againſt the ends of buildings, &c. 
n expoſed places, that by elevating the head of 
branches a conſiderable height from the ground, the 
uit is more out of the reach of being gathered by 
krangers, or other perſons who have no right to the 
product. 7 93 En bes CO On ret wy” : 
But in planting wall trees, always plant the common 
er dwarf kinds for the principal continuing reſidents, at 
from fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet diſtance accord- 
ng to the different ſorts, as explained under their re- 
beQive beads, and between the dwarfs, half ſtandard, ; 
e F 
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wall trees may be planted where thought eligible, t 


have all parts of the walls occupied as expeditioully as 


poſſible; and in all of which the branches ſhould be 


trained in a fanned ſpreading order, extending to the 
right and left, and trained horizontally to the wall, in 
the moſt regular order, four to frye, or fix inches diſ- 


tance, ſome double that, as in the grape vine; and 
Will require to be pruned every year in Summer and Win- 
ter, to preſerve the regularity of the tree, and from 


being too crouded with uſeleſs wood. Ton” 
Eſpalier trees are ſuch as are trained to a trellis of 


takes and rails in a fanned ſpreading manner, in the 


order of wall trees, and extended till the branches of 
the different trees meet, forming a fort of hedge, and 
are deſigned for producing ſome of the choicer ſorts of 
hardy fruits in the fulleſt perfeQien, particularly apples 
and pears, and ſometimes plums and cherries, mulber- 
ries, and medlars, &c. and as the branches are extend- 


ed in a a range, long ways a border, they take 
up no room, 
ornamental in a garden, and afford ſome ſhelter from 


r on both ſides, as well as appear very 


cold winds to the interior quarters of the ground. 
Theſe efpalier trees are always trained with dwarf or 
ſhort ſtems like the common wall trees, to have the 


branches commence near the ground, that they may 


cover the trellis work, or ſtakes and rails in a regular 


_ expanſion from the bottom upward, four to five or fix 


feet high ; and on which the branches are arranged 


- Horizontally, four to five or ſix inches aſunder, one above 


another, 


4 


The eſpaliers are planted in a ſingle range, com- 


monly in the outward borders ſurrounding the quarters 
of the kitchen garden, or other garden diſtricts, in the 
border next the walks, having the borders four to ſix 
or eight feet wide, the trees planted four to five or fir 
feet from the walk, and fifteen to eighteen or twenty 
feet aſunder in the row; and for which may either 


place a regular eſpalier or trellis of ſtakes, or poſts and 


rails; or only for the preſent ſome ſtakes placed a foot 
pat, as far as the trees extend, and in their advanced 


growth erect a full trellis work, either of tall Wakes 


driven 
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driven into the ground a foot afunder, and four and 4a 


half or five feet high, but never above ſix feet, and a 
rail nailed along the top; or have an eſpaler regularly 
framed the fame height, having three or four ranges of 
rails extending long ways, with ſmall erofs- bars twelve 


to fifteen or eighteen inches apart: and to which treł- 


lis work, in either method, the trees are tramed with 


regularity - the branches extended horizontally, four to 


five or fix inches afunder, faſtened neatly either with 


Mreds and nails, or tied with ſmall pliant oſięr twigs, or | 
old tarred rope yarn : and the trees will require pruning 


every year, in Summer and Winter, to cut out the ſu- 
perabundant and irregular wood, to preſerve them re- 


gular and fruitful,.—as directed for their reſpeRive forts 


under their proper heads. 


| "And finoderd frait trees conſiſt. of common full 
ftandards, half ſtandards, and dwarf ſtardards. 


The full ſtandards are thoſe which are trained with 2 


tall ſingle ſtem fix or ſeven feet high, the head of 


branches commeneing at that height, eee all 
round in full growth, and are moſt cemmonly of the 
hardy and moſt uſeful ſorts of fruit, to produce the 


principal crops for general ſupply, as apples, pears, 
cherries, and plums ; alſo mulberries, medlars, quinces, 


ſervices, walnuts, cheſnuts, &c. and ſhould be planted 
in conſiderable quantity, according to the extent of 
garden ground, and in orchards ; but more conſi lerably 


of apples and pears, as the moſt valuable uſeful fruit, 


but moſt of all app es; alſo tolerable ſupplies of cher- 
nes and plums, à few trees of mulberries, medlars, 
quinces, plenty of walnuts in large orchards, parks, &c. 
and ſome ſweet and wild ſervices planted in gardens, 
&c. the apples, pears, twenty-five or thirty, to forty 


or fifty feet diftance ; the cherries and plums, twenty 


to twenty-five, or thirty feet; the ſame diſtance for 
quinces, medlazs, mulberries, and ſervices; and walnuts 
and cheſnuts, in extenfive premiſes, thirty or forty to fifty 
feet diſtance x and in all of which the ſtandard trees per- 
mitted to branch out in their natural order, only cutting 
out any irregular placed and crofs-growing branches and 
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Y Half-ſtandard trees are trained with ſtems three to 
four or five feet high, the branches beginning at that 
height, and for which fome are grafted on dwarf: ſtocks, 


or thoſe that are but of a modefate growth, as apples, 
on codlin flocks, pears ſometimes on quinces and med- 


Jars, to have them with moderate heads for ſmall gar- 
dens, or that, as the branches come out lower than 
common ſtandards, they may not extend conſiderably w 


_ overipread the ground; and, on that conſideration, the 
half-ſtandards, at any rate, are not fo proper as the 


full ſtandards for general planting. They may, how- 
ever, be admitted moderately, in any defirable ſorts 
of fruit-trees, to admit of gathering ſome of the fruit 
more readily, without climbing; and in which may 
have apples, pears, plums, cherries, mulberries, filberts, 
quinces, medlars, &c. all permitted to branch in their 
natural order, agreeable to the intimations mentioned 
for the full ſtandards, _ 


Dwarf ſtandards are raiſed with low ſtems, one to 


two or three feet high, all generally grafted or budded 


on dwarf-ſtocks, as apples on paradife and codlins, 
Þears on quinces, &c. to have them grow with ſmall 
heads, commencing at one, two, or three feet from 


the ground, and always continuing of a moderate 
growth of three or four feet extent, proper to admit in 


ſmall compartments, or in borders, & c. and will bear 
very agreeably ; the fruit large and abundant, accord- 


ing to their extent of branches, and which 'can always 
be readily gathered. N | | 


Theſe dwarf ſtandards may be of any kinds of the 


| choiceſt fruits, as ſome vs 2 apples, pears, plums, 


cherries, apricots, figs, dwarf peaches, filberts, &c. 
They are trained, ſome with concave or hollow 


heads, the branches pruned out in the middle, the out- 


ward branches continued in a ſomewhat circular order ; 
others are trained convex, or full heads, with an ad- 
vancing upright leader in the middle, branching out 


ſideways allwound ; and ſome are permitted to branch 


out from the bottom, in a natural order, and cutting 
out very irregular branches; and in all of which the) 


may be planted in any principal borders, next main 


walks, 


I 
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walks, in a row ten to fifteen feet diltance ; the branches 
ſuffered to advance in their full growth, without ſhort- 
ening, except any that aſſume an irregular direction, or 
extend out too much in length beyond the others of the 
general expanſion, or to prune out any caſual ill- placed 
productions, or branches growing acroſs the others in an 
„%%% V 
The foregoing being the different orders in which 
fruit-trees are generally and occaſionally trained, they, 
for theſe purpoſes, are propagated or raiſed by different 
methods, as grafting, budditg, layers, cutting, fuckers, 

according to the dere ſpecies of trees, Which is ex- 

plained for each ſort under its proper head; obſerving, 
m general, that in propagating by grafting and budding, 
- the graft and bud of the * trees intended to 
propagate, are inſerted into the ſtock or ſtem of young 
wees of the ſame family, retfed from ſeed and ſuckers, 
&c. and for this purpoſe are commotty called ftocks x 
and which, for common wall and eſpalier trees, are 
grafted or budded within ſix or eight inches of the 
ground, to obtain lower branches, forming a regular 
expanſion, to ſpread the wall and eſpalier regularly fron 
the bottom upwards; and for balf and tall ſtandard 
wall-trees, the grafting, &c. 1s performed on tall ſtocks, 
at from three or four, to five or fix feet, to elevate the 
head to cover the upper part of the wall; and for de- 
tached full ſtandards, they are grafted or budded on 
high ſtems at fix or ſeven feet, and detached half— 
ſtandards at two or three, four or five feet high; and 
for dwarf ſtandards, they are grafted, &c. within a 
foot of the bottom of the ſtock. The fame muſt be 
obſerved of trees raiſed from fuckers, layers, cuttings, 
&c. training them with low or tall. ſtems, according to 
the different purpoſes intended in wall-trees, ſtand- 
ards, &c. to have the branches come out lower or 


higher. . 5 | | 8 
The trees raiſed as above, for the different orders of 
training, in ſtandards, walk-trees, and eſpaliers, ſhould 
de formed m their infant growth, &. in the firſt and 
cond years ſhoots of the head, by pruning them down 

5 ; Wh” 't 
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to a few eyes, eſpecially walt and eſpalier trees, do 
force out ſeveral later ſhoots near the ſtem, to give the 


bafts for furnifking all the other branches advancing in 
_— order upward. _ SE | ö 


ſionally for ſtandards; and for all of which it is more 
particularly eligible in ſuch young trees, as above, as 
advance with only a ſingle main ſhoot from budding, as 


is common in peaches, neQarines, apricots, and fome- 


times plums and cherties, &c. ox alſo in grafted young 
trees with only two or three naked fheots; and whic 

_ firſt ſhoots, in either cafe, ſhould in March following, 
when a year old, and juſt as they begin to puſh, be cut 
. down to five or fix eyes, or within fix or eight inches of 
the bottom; and they will thus ſend forth laterals from 
the remaining lower eyes, to form the head as above. 


The fame may alfo be practiſed for ſtandard trees of all 


forts, to gain a firſt regular ſet of branches; and occa- 
fionally, in ſome ſorts of wall and eſpalier trees parti- 
_ evlarly, if the ſecond year's ſhoots produced from the 
above heading down, are not fully ſufficient to form a 
proper bottom expanſion, as a foundation for furniſhing 


all the others, theſe ſhould alfo-be pruned to a few eyes. 
in Spring; and from which there canr.ot fail of being 


enough produced in Summer, to give the head a regular 
formation. Afterwards, the ſeveral ſorts of wall and 
efpalier trees are to be pruned, requiſite for all wall- 
trees and eſpaliers. And ſtandard trees, after the head 
is thus formed, permit them to branch moſtly in their 


natural order, requizing only oceaftonal pruning, probably” 
but Once in ſeveral years, as the heads have full ſcope 


to branch out all around. 1 

The above work of heading down or pruning the firſt 
main ſhoot, will alſo ſometimes be neceſſary in trees 
. raiſed from ſuckers, layers, cuttings, when the ſtem af- 
pires or runs up naked, without furniſhing laterals in 
the proper parts to forin the beginning head ſufficiently, 


head us faſt requißte form below, and be as a proper 


| his heading down in Young year-old fruit-trees, for - 
Walls and eſpaliers, is particularly neceſſary, and occa- 


either 
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either for wall- trees, eſpaliers, and ſtandards, agreeable 


l to the foregoing intimations. 

1 But all ſorts of fruii- trees may be had, ready raiſed, 

. at the public nurſery gardens, for planting as required, . 
both in their young unheaded ftate with the firſt ſhoots, 

1 or ſuch as have been headed, and, in conſequence: 

a thereof, furniſhed and trained with a head of ſeveral 

: | ſhoots or branches; and fome that are fully trained in 

- 2 good expanſion, and attained a bearing ſtate, to nth 

5 duce immediate fruit at the proper ſeafon. 


Moſt of the ſorts of fruit trees wilt proſper in any 
200d mellow ground of 2 garden, or that of fields, Kc. 
p in which to plant orchards of ſtandards. 
The general Rafon for planting, is either at the fall | 
: of the leaf, end of October, or any time in November, 
f alſo December, &c. in open mild weather, or in Fe- 
bruary or March. Should be taken up with good roots 
mn a full ſpread, and planted as foon after as poſſible, 
L before the ſmall fibres dry or ſhrink... Prune any broken 
roots,. and long ſtraggling ends thereof, and irregular” 
ſhoots of the head; and then, in the allotted places, 
proceed to plant them for wall-trees, eſpaliers, frand— 
ards, at diſtances directed for the Aifferent rn un 
der their proper heads. a N 

As all wall-trees and eſpaffers require an annual prun- 
ing, every Summer and, Winter, it ſhould be performed 
according to their different orders of bearing, which in 
bine forts is upon fall: ſpurs, or ſhort chick young 
Koots, an- inch or two long, as in a pples, pears, cher 
nes, plums, &c.. arifing all along es ſides of the two, 
three, and ſeveral years old branches, ang: at the ex- 
ö  temities, which determines. that in the general coule 
of pruning, it is improper to ſhorten 1 2 branche and 
Hoots that are defigned for: bearers ; and as the fune 
branches continue ſeveral. years frairful, they ma} be 
retained, according]. Ard in other ſnecizs: of trees 
they bear principally on the zoung, year old wore), as i 
aches, nectarines, apricots, fig, ra pe- vines, a ger 
neral ſupply of each year's ww math: be left in Sum- 
1 rer and. Winter, for 2 A and in W. i 
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ter pruning, aproportionable part of the former year's bear- 
ers, and old naked wocd, cut away, as alſo the ſuperfluous 
or over abundant, and all ill-placed young ſhoots, to make 
ſufficient room to train in the proper ſucceſſion ſupply of 
the new bearers, in regular order, to produce the crop 
of fruit the enſuing Summer: and generally, as the 
ſame ſhoots both produce the fruit, and the ſupply of 
ſmoots for bearing the ſucceeding year, it is proper, in 
the aforeſaid Winter- pruning, to ſhorten the reſerved 
ſhoots (except the fig) to promote their furniſhing more 
effectually a lateral production towards their lower parts 
in Summer, to train in at full length all that ſeaſon, to 
chuſe from in Winter pruning again for ſucceſſive bear- 
ing, as explained under the proper articles; but as the 
fig, in particular, bears towards the extreme part of the 
 thodts, they muſt not be ſhortened, eſpecially as theſe 
trees always produce ſupplies of young wood abundant- 
ly, in proper firvations, without the precaution of ſhort- 


- thus far exhibited ſome neceſſary. general 
remarks, relating to the differerit orders of training 
fruit-trees, and the particular and general merits of each 
method, and of the moſt proper ſpecies of fruit eligible 
in the ſeveral ways of training, and other introductory 
particulars,---next follows the arrangement of the 
ſeveral ſpecies of trees, and their reſpective varieties of 
fruit, their different ways of propagation, order of 

_ planting, pruning, and general culture. 


APPLES. 


A* PLES being very valuable fruit, both for eating 
and many principal culinary uſes in baking, boiling, 
%c. almoſt the year round, and for making cyder, 
the trees merit culture in great abundance in ſtandards, 
and eſpaliers, according to the extent of the garden and 
orchard, &c. conſiſting of the following varieties of the 
—_— ee. | | 


Feanetwg, 


Jennetting, or June eating | Lawman's Apple _ 


le 


Dutch Codlin —- : 
Kentiſh Codlin - © 
Golden Rennet 
Golpen Pippin 
Summer Pearmain 
Summer Queening 
Royal . 22 
Loan's Pearmain 
Nonſu ck 
Holland Pippin 
Royal Ruſſet | 
Aromatic Ruſſet — 
Golden Ruſſet 


Nonpareil 


Grey Ruſſet 1 


Monſtrous Rennet 
Wheeler's Ruſſet 
Kentiſh Pippin 
Cat's Head 
Margill Apple 


Hervey's Peutmain 
Queen Charlotte Apple 
Herefordſhire Pearmami 


Newton Pippin 
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Margarate Apple Codlin 


IF 4... 


r 


Norfolk Storing 


White Colvil 5 
Grey Leadington 


Quince Apple 


— Tranſparent Apple . 
. | Gilliflower Apple N 
1 Lemon Pippin 3 1 Y, 


{-Kirton Pi pin 


Pomme Du Roi 


Glory of the weft 
1 Red-ftreak _ | 


| Norfolk Beeſing 


1 Two-year Apple 
Fig Apple 


fruit) 


2 |} Summer Stubbard __ 
I Fearns Pearmain 

Kitchen Rennet 
| Red Col vi. 


French Pippin 


Spitſenberg Apple 
American Apple 


Siberian Crab (curio 
its remarkably ſmall 
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us in 


| _ dwarhfh growth), . 


The above being the principal, and generally known 


varieties of apples cultivated in the nurſeries, and of 
which to make a ſelection of the moſt approved, or 


beſt varieties for planting, both to produce neceſſary 
fupplies for kitchen uſes, and deſert or eating apples, 
and large quantities for making cyder ; and for which 
occafions, they ate moſt defirable fruit to have in 
conſiderable plenty in every garden and orchard, in 


proportion to the extent of ground ; always 'allotting _ 
larger plantations in full ſtandards, and a portion of 
principal forts in eſpaliers; or may alſo have 2 | 


* | > 
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fineſt eating kinds planted againſt ſouth and other walls, 
as golden - pippins, &c. to ripen earlier with improved 
flavour. That for the general planting, have different 
varieties, in Summer, Autumn, and Winter kinds, 
to obtain them for: uſe the year round, growing to a. 
proper ſize to gather from June or July till October, 
in young, middling, and full growth, for prefent eat-. 
ing; and the late or Winter Apples attain full maturity 
for general gathering in October, to houſe for keeping: 
good all Winter and Spring, or till next Summer in 


tome lateſt ſorts. In the general collection, always 


have plenty of codlins for early and principal uſe in 
Summer and part of Autumn, eſpecially fon various: 
culinary occaſions, till the other forts, attain propen 
perfection. 4 „ 


=y 


- finall, fide and terminal ſpurs, or ſhort thick ſhoots, 
half an inch to an inch or two long, ariſing naturally 


at the. ſides. and; ends: of the two, three, and ſeveral 


years: old byanches:;. and the. ſame fpurs. and branches 
continue nany. years. in a fruitful: ſtate. „ 

Apple: trees are propagated or raiſed principally by 
og the. approved or defirable varieties upon young 
ſtocks, raiſed: from the kerpels of any ſorts: of apples, 
or. occaſionally from ſuckers, eſpecially of codlins, &c: 


and, when they, are from a quarter, or. half an inch to 


an inch thick, are of proper ſize for grafting, which is; 


performed in the Spring, in February and March; ob- 


terving generally, for full ftandards, to graft upon tall: 
ſtocks, at ſix or ſeven feet height; half ſtandards, at. 


three to four or five feet; and dwarf ſtandards at from 


twelve to eighteen inches, or two feet: ;. and fon eſpalter. 
trees, always graft low, at fix or eight inches from the. 


round. That, when required to have half and dwarf 


ſtandards to adyance in moderate growth, and ſooner 


come bearers, they ſhould be grafted upon codlin. 


Rocks ;. on the dwarf ſtandands way be grafted upon 
| Bazadite, or Siberian; crab-focks, to have them of the. 


mot Qxcardila growth HU 119i] compartments: likewiſe: | 


Jt 
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Al the: varieties ef apple trees bear theix fruit upon. | 
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kor eſpalier trees, may graft ſome upon codlin ſtocks, 
10 have them of moderate growth, or occaſtonally upon 
Paradiſe ſtocks, &. to dwarf them more confiderably 
for ſmall gardens, ox as way be required, 

For in raifing ſtocks for a e it ſhould be obſerv⸗ 
ed, that thofe raiſed from the feeds of kernels or crabs, 
or any kinds of apples, are generally ſtrong ſhooters, 
hence are commonly called free ſtocks, and the: trees 

fted thereon always aſſume a ſtronger free growth 
in proportion, and are principally uſed for full ſtandards, 
er occaſionally for eſpaliers, where they. can have 
proper ſcope to extend in ſull growth; and the codlin 
and Paradiſe ſtoeks, &c. being moderate and dwarfiſhe 
growers, are calculate to moderate on dwarf the 
growth of the trees accordingly. | | 

But ſome ſorts of apple-trees, as codlins particularly; 

are occaſionally raiſed without. grafting, ſometimes by 
_ planting ſuckers from the root and ſides of the ſtem ; 
alſo by cuttings and layers of the one, two, or 
three years old branches, —all n. in February had 
March. 

Though it ſhould be: odferved that the above, wah | 
apples in general, as well as moſt other forts of fruit. 
trees, when raiſed: from grafting and budding, always: 
ſooner commence good bearers, than others e from: 
ſuekers, . 

For the general methods of training: them for anche 
ards, eſpaliers, &c: ſee the , pare of this diviſion 
(The Fruit Garden diſplayed.) 

When the young trees, raiſed as above, By n | 
Kc. are advanced: in their firſts heads, of three, four, or 
| ſeveral. branches, of from- two, three, to four, five, or 
| fix years growth, they are-proper-for final tranſplanting, 
or planting where they are deſigned to remain. | 

Or young ready raifed trees, of ahi the choice varie- 
dies of apples, may be hack at: the-nueſcries, either of 
one, two, or three years growth, or ſuch as are ad- 
vanced with a full head of branches to a. e ſtars 
Somme mediate bearers... 
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All the ſorts may be planted in any common foil of 
@ garden, or good field land; and in any ſituation not 
exceſſively wet, or ſubje& to inundations in Winter, 

The ſeaſon for planting apple-trees, .is either in Ay. 


turn, towards the latter end of October, or any time 


in November or December, &c. in. open. weather, or in 
Tay ͤĩͤ d ĩĩ ( 
For the principal ſupply of apple- trees, generally 

allot plenty of ſtandards in gardens and orchards, &c. 
planted at twenty or thirty, to forty or fifty feet diſ- 


tance; and in their growth, permit the general branch- 


es to advance moſtly in their natural order, in a regular 
expanſion all round, not ſhertened, except where any 


advance in a rambling or very irregular growth; 
and in other pruning, they will only require it oc- 
vaſionally, to cut out any croſs- placed or very crouded 


branches and dead wood, to be performed principally 


in Winter.. 5 


Where there is room for orchards, or any conſiderable 
plantations of ſtandards, never omit planting abundance 
of the beſt varieties, both of eating and kitchen apples; 


Aàs well as plentiful plantations in orchards and hedge- 
rows, &c. for cyder. „ © | 


| Half-ftandard apples way be planted in finaller fup- 
plies, or as may be required for ſmall gardens or others, 


' agreeable to the obſervations before intimated, — planted 


twenty or thirty feet aſunder. | I 

Likewiſe dwarf-ſtandard apples may be introduced 
in borders and other compartments, fifteen or twenty 
In eſpaliers, it is eligible to plant a principal portion 
of the choiceſt kinds of apples, at fifteen feet diſtance 
thoſe grafted on dwarf ftocks; and on free itocks, 


. eighteeen or twenty feet aſunder in the row; and, in 


all of which, train the branches horizontaliy to the 
trellies, &c. four to hve or fix inches aſunder, in 4 
regular expanſion, not ſhortening any, but continued 
all at their full length, as far as there is room to extend 
them, as, from their nature of bearing, apple-trees 
do not admit of thortening, and is only to be practiſed 

| : | c0cca- 
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occaſionally, where the ſhoots extend beyond their 
limited bounds, or in any very irregular growth, or to 
rune caſual decayed: ends of ſhoots, &c. For, as 
3 obſerved, the varieties of apples in general are 
all of the ſpur bearing kinds: that is, they produce 
their fruit from ſhort natural ſpurs, being robuſt ſhort. 


- ſhoots of half an inch to one or two inches long, riſing 


naturally at the ſides and extreme parts of the branches, 
when from two or three to many years od, more eſpe- 
cially if the branches are not ſhortened ; as ſhortening 
not . only deſtroys the extreme bearing part of the 
branches, but occafions their puſhing forth ſtrong late- 
ral wood ſhoots below, in the places where the ſide 


natural fruit-fpurs would otherwiſe appear, and thereby 


retard their bearing; which therefore determines, that 
in the general or occaſional pruning of theſe trees, in 
efpaliers, &c. the ſhoots and branches that are deſigned 
for bearers, ſhould not be ſhortened, but permitted to 


extend in length as far as they have room; and they | 


will thus advance in moderate growth. and gradually 
form curſons, or fruit fpurs, along the ſides and at the 
extremity z and the ſame branches and ſpurs continue 
many years fruitful; and when any fpurs decay, or 
become old and worn out; they being cut away, new 
ones are often acquired in their places to ſucceed them, 
ſo that theſe trees, in commen pruning, in eſpa- 
ny, c. only require renewals of young wood vccafi- 
r 8 | | 

Pruning of apples is required in ſtandard trees only 
occaſionally in particular irregularities; and in eſpa- 
liers, a general pruning is neceſſary every year, to 

cut out the ſuperabundant and ill placed ſhoots of 
each year, unſerviceable old wood, and to train 


in ſupplies of young where wanted==as directed 


delow, | 
The efpalier apples require pruning every Summer 
meme it: 6 = x 15 
The Summer-pruning is neceſſary to regulate the 
thoots of the year, produced numerouſly more than is 
neceſſary; for as the trees continue bearing many 
SO years 


_ 
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years in the ſame branches, they only require occaſionab 
fupplies of young wood, therefore, beginning the 


Summer pruning in May or June, cut away all fore- - 


right and other: ill-placed ſhoots, and thin out the 
fuperfluous or over abundancy of the others, retaining: 


only ſome well-placed -fide-ſhoots in the moſt vacant 


parts, with a leader to each branch, and trained in 
wholly at their full length, till Winter pruning. 


The Winter pruning commeneing in November, 


December, &c. till March, conſiſts of a regulation 
among the general branches, young and old; obſerving 
of the young ſhoots of laſt Summer, to retain only 
what may be required, of the well-placed, to fupply 


vacant parts in young on old trees, continuing a good 


terminal or leader to each branch, where room to ex- 
tend them; and cut all the reſt elean out, eloſe to the 
old wood. and in the older branches, where any caſually 
appear of an ill growth, worn out, unfruitful, or de- 


eayed, cut them away, retaining young to ſupply their 


places, either cutting them out clean to the bottom 
er to ſome lateral young branch or ſthoot, as may ſeem 


expedient; and if any branches are too crouded, or 


very irregular, eut them out, or prune them, agree- 
able to the above hints, being careful to preſerve all 
the natural fruit- ſpurs, but cut off all unfruitful ſtumps 
and ſnags, and caſual decayed ſpurs; and in pruning 
cout the unneceffary ſhoots, always cut cloſe, not to 
leave any bottom ſnag, which would ſhoot from every 
eye the enſuing year in uſeleſs productions; obſerving 
likewiſe to preferve all the retained requiſite ſhoots ar 
their full length, as far as the allotted limits of the trees 
admit; and nail and tie the whole, in regular-order; 
to the trellis of the eſpalier. 5 5 
Any apples trained in wall-trees, require the fame 
annual pruning as adviſed for the eſpaliers. „„ 
Pruning ſtandard apples is onh required occaſtonally, 
15. before obſerved, when any conſiderable irregulzmey 
nccurs, ſuch as in exo&-placed.or any confuſed. growtir 
in the branches, or where any aze greatly crouded, to- 
prune ſome out in a regular thinging order; or. to reduce 
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any long rambling and low ſtraggling branches: aMfo to 
cut away caſual ſtrong upright crouding ſhoots in 
the middle of the head, and ſuckers from the ſtem 
The fruit in the different varieties of apples acquire 
2 proper growth to gather for uſe off the trees in Sum- 
mer and Autumn, both for various culinary occaſions, 
as in codlins and ſeveral others; and in their advanced 
and mature growth, many ſorts are alſo proper to gather 
in Autumn, for immediate eating; and many forts of 
Autumn apples are proper to gather in full growth in 
September, for keeping a ſhort time, till the late kinds 
for Winter attain maturity, the end of September and 
FEI ( . N 
The late kinds af apples acquiring maturity the end 

of September, and in October, as before obſerved, are 
valuable for their property of long keeping, and gene- 
rally ſuperior goodnefs, fhould be gathered aceording as 
they attain perfection, ſore for preſent ſupply, larger 
portions for keeping, and forme for making cyder, where 
required, and that there are confiderable quantities of 


the fruit for that purpoſe. 


The mature growth of apples on the trees is gene- 
rally diſcoverable, fome by their full ſize and changing 
yellowiſh, others. not changing colour, which, 1 | 
apples in general diſcover full growth, by their eafily 
quitting the tree when plucked, and by their frequently 
falling; and of which all thoſe intended for long keep- 
ing ſhould be gathered by hand, that they may not be 
bruiſed, as would unavoidably be the caſe, if ſhaken 
down; obſerving generally to gather them principally 
when quite dry. | . e 

According as gathered, houſe them in dry cloſe 


apartments, and the keeping kinds cloſely covered with 


cry ſtraw a foot thick, to exclude the damps and ex- 
ternal air, whereby they will keep longer ſound and 

good, for Winter and following Spring, and ſome till 
Summer, examining them occaſionally to pick out ſuch 
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p ARS are of many fine varieties both for deſen 
Lor eating fruit, in Summer, Autumn, and Winter, 
continuing good till the Spring, and many large ſorts 
for ſeveral culinary occaſions; and the trees ſhould be 


planted plentifully in all gardens, that are of proper 
extent, both in ſtandards, and againſt walls, and eſ- 
Paliers; the varieties of the fruit confiſt of Sum- 


mer, Autumn, and Winter pears, as in the following 


*, 
; * 
liſts; 
4 * 


LA 


Sunn PEARS, of ſuch as ripen in July, Auguſt, 


and September, for immediate eating off the trees. ; 


| Little uſ® [Orange Bergamot 


Red Muſcadine Summer Bergamot 
Auguſt Muſcat | Summer Bonchretien 
Green Chifſet Ireen Caſſalet 
Jargonelle Irn 
Cuiſſe Madam, or | Great Ruſſelette 
e I Roſe Water 
Blanqu ette I Lord Cheyne's Green 


Catherine Pear IMauſk Blanquette 


AvTumn PEARS, br ſuch as ripen in September, 


and beginning of OQtober, for eating off the trees, 
and keep in October, and November, after being 
„„ 


Autumn Bergamot 0 Beuree 


Ganſel's Bergamot Grey Beuree 
Brocas's Bergamot {Swan Egg 
Hamden's Bergamot Steen Sugar 
Auchen Pear yo | Marquis Peat 
Verte Longue 8 | Meſſire Jean 
Brown Beuree SBtey Good-wife 


WIVTrER 


-- 
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Wia TER PEARS, ſuch as attain full growth, for 
gathering in October, and houſed, vripening for eating 
as, they lie in the fruitery, in November, December, 


* 


* 


January, #1 March, April, and May... 


Crean © © []German Muſcat 
Colmar 0 5 Beſt Chaumontelle 5 
N „ I“Chateau du Roi Berga= 


„777 8 | 


7 


- Winter Bergamet | Wonder of Winter 
4 Brown Beuree | . _. | Seven Elbowed _. 
Broca's Bergamot _ ][ Skinleſs Peer 
Spaniſh Bonchretien | Winter Thorn 
5 Winter Bonchretien Kaſter Bergamot 
| F ft, +. Fer Mes 
Holland Bergamot I. Terling Pear 
Muſk Robine | Carbile Pear 
Trumpet Pear i og oye 


pr s, chiefly raiſed for baking, and other culinary 
Great black Pear of Wor- Uvedales St. Germain 5 

ceſter, or Pound Pear |} Blood Pear e 
„ I Double Flew 


_ Pears being very defireable fine eating fruit in Sum 
mer, Autumn, and to keep for Winter, and for ba» 
ing, ſtewing, &c. and making perry, the | trees ſhould 
be admitted in all places where room, in different varie- 
ties, both to plant plentifully in ſtandards of the ſeveral 
ſorts for producing the main ſupplies as moſt of the ſorts 
attain perfection on ftandards, Fin to have earlier and 
| finer fruit with improved flavour, it is proper to have 
ſome principal varieties both of Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter kinds in eſpalier and wall trees, and of the 
latter, have always ſome beſt Winter pears on ſouth, 


and 
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3p and weſt, or eaſterly walls, to attain all po Able _ 


All the forts of pears bear upon ſmall naturak ſpurs of 


an inch or two long, arifing at the ſides and ends of the 


branches of three or four to many years old: there- 


fore, in pruning, remember the branches muſt not be 


. 


„„ ET | 
The trees are raifed by grafting ard budding them 


upon any kind of pear ſtocks, raifed from ſeed or ſuck- 
ers ; and upon quince ftocks, to dwarf the trees for ef- 


paliers and walls, where required to have them in mo- 


gerate growth for theſe purpoſes ; the grafting, is per- 
formed in the Spring, in February and March, and the 


budding in July and Auguſt. . ; 
In the grafting and dudding them, have tall ſtocks 
for the full ſtandards, to be-grafted and budded at fix or 


' ſeven feet height; half-ſtancards, at three to four or 
five feet; dwarf ſtandards, one or two feet; and for 


wall and eſpalier trees, bud and graft on low flocks, at 
ſix or eight inches from the Bottom; and when they 


advance in ſhoots and branches, train the trees for the 


different purpoſes. intended, for. ſtandards, walls and 
eſpaliers; the ſtandards permitted to branch out above, 


regularly all round; and in the wall and efpalier trees 
have the branches trained in a fanned expanſion to the 
right and left. * | 


When the trees, from grafting or budding, have 
formed heads from two or three, to five or ſix years 
growth, they are proper for tranſplanting where they 


are to continue. 


They will al ſueceed in any common good ground, 
ot immoderately wet in Winter, &c. Ma moderate 
The ſeaſon for planting them, is any time; in open 
weather, from the fall of the leaf in October or Novem- 


ber, till the end of March, or beginning of April. 


The full ſtandards plant in gardens and orchards, 
twenty-five or thirty, to forty feet diſtance: the heads 


permitted to branch out freely on every ſide, and above, 
not ſhortening the branches; and give only oc- 


cafonat - 


_ diſtance, all extended at their full length, and never 


and other il|-placed ſhoots of each year, with ill-grow- . 


decay. 
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caſional pruning ſometimes in Winter, to cut out any 
ill placed, croſs- growing, and crouded branches, and 
The wall and eſpalier pears plant fifteen to eighteen 
or twenty feet diſtance; though pears grafted on free 
or ſtrong growing ftocks, often extend thirty feet or 1 
more. Train the branches to the wall and eſpalier 1 
horizontally, in regular order, four to five or fix inches 


n ; 
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ſhortened, where there is fufficient ſcope to run them; 
and they will thus, in their full extenſion, produce 
bearing ſpurs all along the ſides to their extremities, and 
the fame branches and ſpurs continue many years in full 
bearing. But the wall and eſpalier trees will require an 
annual pruning in Summer and Winter, to cut out the 
ſuperfluous or over-abundant young wood, fore-right 


. 


_— 


2% 


ing and unfruitful old branches, and dead wood; at the 
ſame time to retain and train occaſional requiſite ſupplies 
of young ſhoots in vacancies, Obſerving the ame me- 
thod as directed for apples. 1 „„ 
Pears ripening for eating off the trees, in July, 
Auguit, and September, ſhould he. gathered accord- 
ingly as wanted, before too ripe and meally ; and late 
ripeners, the end of September, and in October, ſhould , 
be gathered in thoſe months for keeping, becoming mel- 
low as they lie, in ORober, November, December, 
till next Spring; laying them in the fruitery | 1 
theves, or where convenient, and cloſe covered i 
with dry ſtraw a foot thick, as obſerved of the apples, = 
examining them occaſionally, to draw out ſuch as . 1 


FO HERRIES are fine Summer fruit, valuable for 

their early maturity, and juicy refreſhing quality in 1 
hot weather, ripening from May and June till Auguſt 90 
and September, in the different varieties, both as oy \ ith 
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fruit, and- for many culinary purpoſes, in pies, tarts, 
&c. and cherry brandy; and therefore the trees ſhoudd 
be admitted plentifully in the fruit-tree colleQion, -both 
in full and half ſtandards, and in principal wall trees; 
and ſome occaſionally in eſpaliers, conſiſting of the fol- 

lowing. varieties of thefmll © de og nn 


Early ſmall May . | Kentiſh Chery | 
ff . ⁊ͤ 


May Duke Cherry Moxrellso 
Archduke  -;- | Turky Heart 

Harriſon's Heart White Croffian 

Black Heart | Black Corroune 


ES 


White Heart Ismall wild Black 
Bleeding Heart Small wild red _. 
Amber Heart [Large wild red, or 


CCCCVCVCVFVVVVVVVVT - 
Carnation Cherry | 


All the ſorts of Cherries ripen very well on ſtandards ; 
but it is alſo proper to have ſome early and principal 
forts upon walls of ſoutherly and other expolures, to 
obtain earlier fruit, and in fulleſt perfection of ſize and 
fla vor; and ſome planted upon north walls, to ripen 
late in equal perfection, eſpecially in ſize. However, 
never omit having a good collection in ſtandards, ac- 
cording to the dimenſions of the garden, and very profi- 
table to plant in orchards for ſale; and have a portion 
of the beſt for walls. And they may be occaſionally: - 
- Planted efpaliers. „ + 

Cherries bear the fruit both on the young wood of a 
year or two old, and principally upon ſmall natural 
ſpurs or curſons half an inch to an inch long, proceed- 
ing from the ſides and ends of the branches of one, two, 
to three, four, and ſeveral years growth; and the ſame 
branches continue many years fruitful, furniſhed with 
ſpurs: quite to the extremity thereof, therefore the 
branches muſt not be ſhortened, where room to extend 

them in length; © FFF 


the defired forts upon ſtocks raiſed 
fort of cherries, or oecafionally, ſtocks of the tmall 


) ñ]ĩ⁊; 8 


or in February and March. 
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Teer gad ben in ll ang den Beg, 2h 
with dwarf ſtems, for walls and eſpaliers, or occaſion - 


ally in fmall dwarf ſtandards. 


The trees are propagated by 3 2 budding 
rom the RONeSOL any 


May; Morello, and bird cherry, to dwarf or moderate 
the growth of particular ſorts, the grafting being per- 


formed in the Spring, and the budding in July; and 


when the ſhoots.from either ox both advance in the firſt 
two or three years growth, train them as required for 


full and half ſtandards, dwarf ſtandards, and for walls. 
"Thoſe for ſtandards permit to extend their branches all 
round above into full heads; and for walls and eſpa- 


liers, train them in a fanned . expanſion, the branches 
extending horizontally from two ſides, in a fpreadin 
previous General Directions. 1 C9 

After the budding and grafting, t h e bear in 
two or three years. 5 e ah 


order, cutting off fore right projecting ſlooots.— See the 


They may be planted in any common good garden 


ground; and the fame in orchards and hedge- rows, &c. 
for ſtandards: and the ſeaſon for planting is the middle 
or latter end of October, any time in November, &c. 

The ſtandards plant twenty to thirty feet diſtance, 
and permit them to branch out in their natural growth, 
without any other pruning than to cut out any very irre- 


gular growing branches, or to thin out, ſoine, where 


confuſedly thick, and decayed wood.. 

For wall trees, plant ſome early May cherry, a larger 
portion of the May-duke, arch-duke, and other duke 
kinds, Harriſon's and other heart cherries, carnation 
cherry, and a good ſupply of morellos, as room of wall- 


ing admits : ſome of each on South walls, for early and 
well-flayoured fruit; ethers on Weſt and Eaſt walls, ta 


ripen large fruit, in ſucceſſion ; and ſome on North 


walls, for lateſt fruit, particularly of the morello, to 
continue till September, &c. planting the trees of the 


leveral varieties about fifteen to eighteen feet diſtance, 
1 8 5 ST and 


© 
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/ god the branches trained in Ta at their ful 
fength, horizontally, three to four or five inches aſun- 


der; and, according as they extend in length, lay them 


along accordingly, without ſhortening: and the tree: 
will require pruning every Summer and Winter. A 
Summer. pruning to diſplace the ill-placed and fuper. 


abundant young wood of each year; and a Winter 


pruning, to make any neceſſary regulation among the 
principal branches, where any is in a bad ſtate, un- 
fruitful or decayed, and to leave young ſupplies where 
needful : and to prune out the unneceſſary and uſeleſs 
ſhoots, &c, obſerving in the morello cherry particularly, 


as it bears on the young woot, to leave plenty of the 


laſt Summer's ſhoots. — After pruning, let all the bran- 


ches be regulaly nailed, fill in their full growth, and 


they will furniſh bearing ſpurs, in continuation to their 
extremities. . 0 
Likewiſe in eſpaliers, ſome may be planted of dif. 
ferent varieties, and managed as above for the Wall 
Cherries. OE 


For forcing—to obtain earlieft froit, Dwarf and half 


ſtandard duke-cherries, that are arrived to a bearing 
fate, are planted in forcing-houſes, and in pots placed 
therein, to ripen chermes in March and April, &c. be- 
ginning the forcing the end of January, or beginning ot 
middle of February, by moderate fire- heat in the 


flues every ever ing till nine or ten o'clock, and 


in cold mornings, ſometimes watering the - borders 


LE. 2LUME”: 
EET furniſh a great variety of fine eating 


- fruit, and for tarts, pies, and preſerving, all plen- 
tifully, both in ſtandards, and in wall trees, for earlier 
and finer fruit of larger ſize, and well flavoured, ripening 


in the different varieties from July and Auguſt, till 


September; conſiſting of the following principal 
forts; 3 Lo To 155 | 


1 


5 
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Early Morocco III © 
Early little black Da- L'Mirabelle ö 
maſk Co. TNA Toe © 

Early Tours White Matchleſs  _ 
Azure Hative _ | Whine Prunella 
Great blue Damaſk ' [Royal | e 
Orleans Plum | Brignole 8 
Green Gage IDrap D'or 
White Perdrigon JJ 
Black Perdrigon Turkey Plum 785 
Blue Perdrigon IMyrobalaa 5 
Fotheringham _*_ 1 Chefton Plum 
White Roan magnum, | Roche Courbon 
"or Egg Plum  _ TUamies 


J 


Red bonum magnum, or | Muſcel Plum | 
Great Imperial St. Julian Plum 
Blue Gage Black Bullace 
Queen Claude I White Bullace LL 
Cherry Plum Is !loe, or finall black wild 
Apricot Plum +: Plum en Ge 
Violet Plum * 5 


The varieties of plums are various in ſize, ſhape, 
and colour, ſome being ſmall, others middling and 
large, round, oval, oblong, &c. and in colour, eee 
red, white, yellow, green, blue, very deſirable Sum- 


mer, and Autumn fruit, jui cy, a nd refreſhing 8 eat, ; 


ſome of a very rich delicious flavour, and a collection 
of the moſt approved farts ſhould be introduced in gar- 
dens and orchards, both in ſtandards, and ſome princi- 
pal kinds in wall trees, againſt ſouth, and other walls, 
to obtain the fruit earlier, and of improved growth and 
favour, alſo ſome in eſpaliers. 1 | 
The various forts of plum trees bear on ſinall, ſpurs, 
emitted along the ſides, and at the ends of the branches 
of two, three, to ſeveral years old, and the ſame ſpurs 
and branches continue long fruitful, and as they furniſh | 
bearing ſpurs quite to the extremities, they muit not be 
thortened, = | £1 | En 
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The trees are propagated by grafting or budding the 


Forts required upon any ſort of plum ſtocks raiſed from 
the ſtones of the fruit, or ſuckers from the roots of the 
«trees, training them with tall ſtems, in which to oraft 
or bud, at hve or ſix feet for full ſtandards, and for 
Half ſtandards at three or four feet high, and ſmaller 
ſtocks for wall and. efpaliex plums to graft or bud them 
within fix or eight inches of the ground; and when they 
- advance in ſhoots and branches, train them for the dif- 


_ ferent. purpoſes intended in ſtandards and wall trees, as 


obſerved for pears and cherries ; they will begin to bear 
in three, four, or five years; and when of from two or 


three to four, five, or ſix years old from . grafting and 
/ budding, they may be tranſplanted where they are finally 


to ſtand.— See the previous General Directions. 
They will all ſucceed in any common garden earth, 
and in orchards, &c. | 


PlwKant the ſtandards at twenty to thirty feet diſtance; 
let them branch out above into full heads, and only 


- prune occaſionally any croſs- placed and irregular bran- 
ches, or to cut out {ome thinningly where crou- 


- dedly thick, and caſual decayed wood, permitting the 
general proper branches to advance in their full 


growth. | | 


Wall trees of plums ſhould be planted, ſome principal 
varieties againſt ſouth walls for earlier fruit, and in beſt 
perfection in ſize, and richneſs of flavour, others plant- 
ed on eaſt and weſterly walls, &c. to ripen fruit in ſuc- 


ceſſion; and the whole have the branches trait ed 


bhbuorizontaliy to the wall four or five inches aſunder, and 
TIS principally at their natural or full length, that they 
may produce fruit ſpurs. plentifully to their utmoſt ex- 

tent, agreeably to their natural order of bearing before 
explained and that to-preſerve them regular and fruit- 


ful, they mult be pruned every Summer and Winter: 
in Summer, to cut out the ſuperfluous or over-abundant 


young wood, and fore-right and other ill-placed ſhoots 


of the year ; the others retained, not ſhortened, and 
nailed in cloſe: and in the Winter. pruning, obſerve, 


Continue 


that as the ſame branches, When of a bearing ſtate, 
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continue fruitful ſeveral years, they muſt be retained, 
| and only ſuch as caſually become of an unfruitful na- 
| ture; &c. cut out, and young ſhoots reſerved to ſupply - 
| their places, and in vacant parts, with a leading ſhoot , 
| to each branch, cutting out all the others, as explained 
; for Apples and Pears : the retained ſhoots left intire, 
; and the whole nailed in regularly. 


Plums may alſo be planted in eſpaliers, and managed 


. WHOLE EEE : FRI 

: Early plums are obtained by having ſome of the 

5 choiceſt forward forts planted in the borders of a fruit 

d forcing ſtove, and managed as mentioned for early cher- 

y ries and peaches in forcing houſe. 

1, TEL A CH OW 

z EAC HES are choice kinds of ſtone fruit, of 

ly many fine varieties, all of a tender nature, that the 

n- trees are always trained againſt warm ſouth walls in the 

u- full fun, both for the protection of the bloſſom, and 

he young fruit appearing early in the Spring, and to for- 

ul ward the fruit in its advancing growth to ripen in good 

perfection, and peculiar rich flavour, as they will rarely 1 

Dal ripen well on ſtandards or eſpaliers; eſpecially as ſeve- . 
eſt, aal forts do not ripen till late in Autumn; they ripening 1 
ni- n the different varieties from July and Anugult 1 
105 ul the end of October, and conſiſt of the following "Hh 
ed forts; BE + 1 5 | I J 4 
nd 5 F 1 
hey White ſmall nutmeg | Nobleſſe 3 'S 
5 V Large French Mignon 1 
2 Bed nutmeg Peach Chancellor 1 
7 5 Larly Anne Belle Garde 1 
AR: Larly Mignon Admirable A 
ant White Magdalen I Royal George 
ig Red Magdalen Vanguard 
155 Early Newington os I Yellow Alberge | 

ve, Od Newington een, 25 
ne; Farly Purple 5 incomparable 

nue Memauban 1 Belle de Viii nh, 

| 12 Re, __ Swalth 
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JJ 5 
Rombouillet I helle Chevreuſe 
Hoxton Mignen PPeriſ que 
Sis Eo Monſtrous Pavy | 
Bourdine VVV 
La Teton de Venus Catharine, or Occober 
Nivette ) 8 0 
Sion Peach . "I Dwarf Orleans Peach 


As many of the above different varieties of peaches 
were originally obtained from France, the French 
names are {till retained, and by which they are com- 
monly known, as in ſeveral forts of the pears and 
plums, &c. VV : 

Peaches are of the capital forts of wall fruit, and for 
which a principal part of the beſt walls ſhould be allot- 
ted, and the-trees trained accordingly in the wall-tree 
order, and planted againſt the beſt South walls, the 

Principal ſupply, and ſome alſo againſt South weſt and 

_* eaſterly walls, to ripen fruit later in ſucceſſion: ſeldom 

trained in ſtandard. trees, as the fruit will not ripen on 

ſuch in this country, in good perfection, though ſome 

might be tried in half and dwarf ſtandards, planted in 
warm ſituations. . 

But the trees are trained principally in common dwaff 
or ſhort-ſtemm'd wall trees, to cover the wall from the 
bottom upward ; and occaſionally in half and tali ftand- 
ard wall trees, to plant between the dwarfs, to cover 
the upper parts of high walls. - 
All the forts of peaches bear the fruit upon the young 

. wocd of a year old, the bloſſom- buds riſing unmediately 
from the eyes of the ſhoots : the ſaid ſhoots ſeldom 
beating after the firſt year, except occaſionally on caſual 
ſnail natvral ſpurs, therefore a ſucceſſional ſupply of 

ever; year's thoots, produce in Summer, muſt be re- 
ta ned ſor bearing the fru't the Summer following: and 
as the ſame ſhoots buth produce fruit, and ſucceſſional 
ſupplies of young wood for next year's bearing, that, to 
promote a plentiſul ſupply of laterals properly ſituate, 


thoſe rcta ned for beating, &c. a.e ccmmonly ſhortened 
OY n 
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in the Winter pruning. - Le 5 hey alſo bear ſometimes upon 
ſmall ſpurs, on the two or three years wood. ; 
Peach trees are propagated by budding the defired 
forts principally upon plum ſtocks, as being hardier 
and more durable than thoſe of the peach kind; and 
which plum ſtocks may be raiſed from the ſtones of the 
fruit, or fuckers from the roots, though, as the muſcle 
plum ſtocks particularly are often preferred, that, to 
have them with certainty of that kind, they are raiſed 
by layers, cuttings, or ſuckers, as from ſeed they 
vary to other ſorts; obſerving, that as the peach trees 
are cultivated principally in common dwarf wall trees, 
the budding ſhould be performed near the ground; 
or for half and tall ſtandard wall trees, to plant between 
the dwarfs to cover the upper part of high walls, they 
are budded on tall ſtocks, at three to four, five or fix 
feet height. 5 N 3 e 
When the trees have produced the firſt ſhoots 
from the budding of one Summer's growth, they 
may be planted where they are to remain, or when 
of two, three, to four or five years old, arrived to 
2 bearing tate; but obſerve, that whether the young 
trees continue in the nurſery, or tranſfianted into the 
garden, the firit ſhoots ſhould, either in Summer have 
the tops pinched off early in June, or when a year 
old, pruned or headed down in March, to four, five. 
or fix eyes, to produce a requiſite ſupply of branches 
below, to give the head its firſt proper formation, 
arranged in a fanned manner; and the ſecond year's 
ſhoots alſo - ſhortened, to promote a further ſupply of 
branches; after which prune away fore-right pro- 
ductions, and train the others in à regular expanſion, 
four to five or ſix inches diſtance : and when the trees 
are from two or three, to four or five years old, they 
will bear fruit. OT | „ 
Theſe trees will proſper in any good garden ground; 
or if of a rich loamy nature, it will be of greater ad- 
vantage; or if poor light land, the borders under the 
walls ſhould be enriched with a compoſt of rotten dung 
and freth ſubſtantial good earth, or mellow good ſur- 
OD 1 3 8 tace 
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face loam from a common or paſture ground, or. where 
convenient. | „ | 

Trees for planting may be either of one or two year 


old heads, or ſuch as are of three, four, or five years, 


with good ſpreading heads advanced to a ſtate of bear- 
ing; and thereby have the walls furnithed at once with 
bearing trees: and which may be obtained at all the 


public nurſery grounds. 


T he ſeaſon for planting theſe trees is either in Au- 
tumn, at the fall of the leaf, end of October, or in 
November, &c. or in February and March. 

Plant the principal ſupply againſt the beſt South 


Walls, fifteen or eighteen feet aſunder ; others on Eaſt- 


erly and Weſt aſpects, to ripen fruit later in ſucceſſion , 
and arrange the ſhoots and branches horizontally, four 
or five inches aſunder, nailing them ſtrait and cloſe 
to the wall, in very regular order; and in their ad- 
vancing growth, encreaſe the number of branches an- 
nually, to cover the wall regularly from the bottom 
upward. | 

The trees will require pruning every Summer and 
Winter, to preſerve regulanty and fruitfulneſs; a Sum- 
mer pruning in May and June, &c. to regulate the 


ſhoots of the year, cutting out cloſe the fore-right and 


other ill-placed productions, very luxuriant growths, 


and obviouſly ſuperabundant ſhoots, and to train in all 
the others in regular order, at their full length all Sum- 


mer, to remain for Winter pruning ; when, obſerving 


as theſe trees bear principally on the young wood of the 


preceding Summer, a full ſupply of the beſt - placed ſide- 
growing laſt Summer's thoots muſt be ſelected and re- 
tained in all parts of the tree, annually, at this ſeaſon, 
to train it four or five inches aſunder, cutting out the 
ſuperfluous or too abundant, and ill-placed, with part of 
the laſt year's bearers, ard old naked wood, as explain- 


ed in prunin g Apricots; and the retained ſupply of 


young ſhoots ſhortened about one third the middling 
Jhoots, ſtrong ones leſs in proportion, and the ſmaller 
ſhoots pruned ſhorteſt, obſerving generally in this, not 
to cut below all the bloſſom buds, being ſuch as * 
9 roun 


8 
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wund and ſwelling, the others oblong and thin, and prin- 
cipally ſhorten to a ſhoot-bud, appearing long and thin, 
as juſt obſerved, and is proper, in order to form a leader 
to the main ſhoots. Then, as ſoon as pruned, nail the 
tree regularly to the wall. — See Apricot pruning. 

In Spring, when theſe trees are in bloſſom, that as 
they generally flower early, when cold weather or ſharp, . 
froſty nights prevail, it is proper to ſhelter the trees of 

ſome of the principal forts, either by nailing vp large 
mats every night when appearances of froſt, and occa- 
ſionally continued in the day-time hen very ſevere, but 
uncovered. when mild; or, im want of mats, have cut- 
tings of ſome common ever- green ſhrubs: or trees, fur- 
niſhed with leaves, as laurel, lauruſtinus, yew, &c. and 
ſtick them between the branches, fo as to ſhelter the - 
bloſſom and young fruit, and 'theſe to remain conſtantly 
till the danger is paſt. In default of theſe, uſe mats 
occaſionally: as above, till the fruit is ſet, and advanced 

a little in growth ; then, in the middle or end of April, 
remove the covering m general. | 
Sometimes large old fiſhing nets are uſed to hang ups 
before the trees When in bloſſo and ſetting their fruit, 
and permitted to continue conſtantly tilt danger fron 
froſt is aſt. They aſſiſt greatly in breaking off the 
cutting eſtects of the froſt... | 5 

In the advancing growth of theſe fruit, in Summer, 
keep the trees cleared from ſuperfluous and ill- placed 
ſhoots of the year, and train the others regularly cloſe 
to the wall, to admit the free air, and benefit of the 
ſun, rains, & c. to promote the growth, and ripening of 
the fruit. „„ | 
The fruit will begin ripening, in the ſmall early ſorts, 
in the end of July and beginning of Auguſt ; and the 
principal ſorts from the middle of Auguſt to the end of 

September, and large late kinds in October, —being 
careful to obſerve to gather the different ſorts when at 
proper maturity of ripeneſs, and before they become too 
ſoft, and the flavour gone. In hot weather, it is beſt 
to gather early in the day, before the fruit is much 
heated by the ſun. 
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- Early peaches are obtained by having bearing trees 
planted in the borders of a forcing-houſe or peach- ſtove, 
or pets of ſmall trees alſo placed therein; and in which, 

fires for forcing the trees are commenced making in the 
flues, to warm the internal air, about the latter end of 
January, or beginning or middle of February, every 
evening till about nine or ten o'clock, and in froſty or 
very cold mornings, and continued thus till May; giv- 
ing ſometimes water to the borders and pots, and, when 
the trees are in growth, admit air in mi d ſunny days; 
ſometimes watering over the branches, after the bloſſom 
is paſt, and the fruit ſet, which will advance freely in 
growth, and ripen in May and June. : 


NECTARINES. 


A [ECTARINES are cor ſidered as related to the 
peach family, the trees being exactly ſimilar in 
growth and bearing ; but the fruit of the former hath 
a ſmooth firm rind, and the peach woolly ; and the 
neRarine has alſo a firmer fleſh or pulp, and is a very 
fine fruit, ripening principally from the latter end of 
Auguſt to the end of September. or beginning of Octo- 
ber: the trees always trained againſt South walls, as, 
like the peach, does not ripen fruit in any tolerable per- 
fection on ſtandards nor eſpaliers: conſiſting of the ſol- 
lowing varieties of the fruit, vi. os | 


- Fairchild's early Nectarine Murrey Nectarine 


Early Violet Cleremont 
Newington Elruge , 

Golden | Peterborough 
Red Roman | W hite. 


The nectarines are fine firm-fleſhed, rich-flavoured 
fruit, deferving culture in the different varieties, where 
there is proper extent of walling, as the trees muſt al- 
ways be trained againſt walls, for the bloſſom of young 
fruit advancing early in the Spring, like the e 
| : : When 


2 > wb 
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when cold weather prevails, will not ſucceed without 
the ſhelter of warm walls, as alſo to ripen the fruit in 
good perfection in Autumn; and for which the trees are 
trained principally in common dwarf wall trees, branch- 
ing out low, to furnith the wall regularly from the bot- 
tom u wards, as obſerved of the peaches ; and occaſi- 
onally in half tall ſtandard wall trees, to plant between 
the others, to cover the upper parts of high walls, till 
the dwarf trees, the continuing reſidents, advance in 
proper growth. a | 

The trees bear in the fame order as peaches, upon 
the young ſlioots of a year old; and as the ſame ſhoots- 
ſeldom bear much after. the firſt year, except on ſome 
caſual fmail ſpurs, a full ſupply of each year's ſhoots, 


produced in Summer, muſt be retained for ſucceſſional 


bearers the year following, and a proportionable part of 
the former bearers and naked old wood cut out, to make 
room for the young ſupply. | 

They are propagated by: bidding: them upon plum 
ſtocks, as mentioned for peaches, and the young trees 
managed exactly in the ſame manner, to train them in 
the requiſite order for walls. 

For, as nectarine and peach trees are ſimilar in their 
whole growth, leaves, bloſſoms, and mode of bearing, 


not diſt Teviſhable one from the other, but in their fru, 
which are ſuppoſed, by the botaniſts, to be accidental 


varieties of one another, and the ſame method of cul-- 
ture is applicable to both; the neQarines, as obſerved. 
for the peaches, may be planted where they are to re- 
main, when of one, two, or three years old, or more, 
or when after being. 48 in the nurſery thies or four 
years, to a proper growth and age for bearing ; they 
will fucceed in any good rich garden ground, or, if poor, 
may be improved with a compoſt of rotten dung and 
pamy or other good earth, &c. And the ſeaſon for © 
planting is either about the end of OQober, and in No- 
vember, &c. or in February or March. 

Ger erally allot South walls for the principal ſupply of 
theſe trees, and ſome on Eaſterly and South-weſt walls, 
panting them fifteen to eighteen feet diſtance; and the 

15 branches 


and Winter pruning. 


protection from froſt and cuttin 
ed for the peach trees. 
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branches and ſhoots arranged horizontally, four or five 
inches apart ; and will require pruning every Summer 


and Winter, in the fame” manner, in all reſpeQs, as 


obſerved for peaches,—to which we refer for the parti- 
cular intimations in that buſineſs, both in the Summer 


In the Spring, when the nectarine trees are in bloſ- 
ſom, and the fruit ſetting, it is adviſeable to give ſome 
principal kinds, or as many as convenient, occaſional | 


g weather, as was adviſ- 
The fruit commonly ripens, ſome the latter end of 


Auguſt, but the principal crop in September, and ſome 
late kinds the beginning Gab... 


PF 
N PRICOTS are choice ſtone fruit, "which, 8 being . 
nearly of the quality and temperature of peaches 


and neCtarines, are produced principally upon wall- trees 
in this country; for as the trees bloſſom early in Spring, 


and the fruit in its embrio and ſmall young ſtate is ten- 


der, and liable to be cut off by froſt, which often pre- 
vail in its early growth, in March and April, they re- 
quire the protection of warm walls, both to preſerve 
more certain and effeQually a tolerable crop of fruit, 


and to aſſiſt in ripening it with a good flavour. Conſiſts 


FBarly Maſculine Apricot Breda Apricot | 
Royal Orange Apricot Bruſſels Apricot 
Roman Apricot 


of the following varieties: 
2 120% as. og 


_ _ | Lord Dunmore's Breda 
Old Orange Apricot, | Tranſparent Apiicot. _ 


* 


- ?DTurky Act 
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\ Theſe different varieties of apricots are trained prin- 


pally for wall-trees, and ſome ſorts alſo occaſionally in 


eſpaliers and half-ſtandards, particularly the Breda and 


Bruſſels apricot; but always the general ſupply of 0 
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the ſorts are generally trained in the wall-tree order, to 
obtain good crops of fruit in beſt perfection. N 
The apricot-tree, in all its varieties, produces the 
fruit principally upon the young wood of a year old, 
and upon ſmall ſpurs ariſing on the two and three years 
| wood; but the general ſupply bear moſtly on the young 
; - - ſhoots of a year old, which emit the bloſſom buds 
immediately from the eyes all along the ſides thereof; 
and of which ſhoots, in the wall-tree or eſpalier tree 
pruning, a general ſupply of the beſt placed muſt be 
retained every year for ſucceſſional bearers. . And as 
the ſame ſhoots both bear fruit, and a. ſupply of young 
wood for next year's bearing, it is proper, in Winter 
1 pruning only, generally to ſhorten them. moderately, to 
| encourage their producing lateral ſnoots more effectu- 
| ally, and properly ſituated, quite from the lower and 
middle parts upward, otherwiſe would advance moilly 
towards the top, and leave the under parts of the mo- 
ther ſhoots naked, whereby the lower and middle parts 
of the trees would be unfurniſhed with ſufficient ſupplies 
of bearing wood.; but in Summer, ſelecting a plentiful 
ſucceſſion of the moderately ſtrong ſide ſhoots;-cutting 
out the fore-right and- ſuperabundancy, with. ſingularly. 
. luxuriant ſhoots; and the others ſhould be referved, 
and nailed in at. their whole length, till the general 
Winter pruning, as above remarked, But in ſtandard 
apricots, the heads being permitted to branch out in a 
natural order, they only need occaſional pruning, in 
order to cut out caſual crouded and very irregular 
growths, and dead wooe. wy Ss 
Eo Theſe trees are propagated. or raiſed by inoculating 
the deſirable ſorts upon plumb ſtocks, in July or Au- 
os guſt, principally low. in the ſtock, at five to ſix or eight 
inches, for common dwarf or ſhort-teem'd wall-treee, 
or for eſpaliers, and occaſionally at three or four to five 
or. ſix feet, for half and tall ſtandard wall- trees, to be 
planted between the dwarfs, to cover the upper part of 
the walls, where required to have the whole furniſhed 
as ſoon as poſſible to afford a more plentiful production 
of fruit; or ſome may be alſo. rgiſed for half and ful! 
dcetached 
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detached ſtandards, to branch” with full heads, ſuch 
particularly as the Breda, Bruſſels, and the Dunmore 


apricot; and in all of which, as the young trees ad- 


vance at firſt with one main bud- ſhoot, this may either 


be topped the ſame Summer, early in June, or, when a | 


year old, ſhould in March be headed down to fix or 


eight inches, to promote a ſupply of lateral ſhoots to 


form the head, and theſe trained in a fanned ſpreading 


manner, in order for the walls. If any are for detach- _ 


ed ſtandards, train them with-a full head, ger. all 
round. Lend 


They are proper for final ae into the garden, EY 
againſt walls, &c. when from one to two or three,” to 


four or five years old, either with the firſt ſhoots from 


the budding entire, when of one Summer's growth, 


planted in Autumn or Spring followin „ and headed 


down as above in March, or remain in the nurſery for 


heading down, and trained two or three years. 
Or all the forts may be had at the nurſeries, eithet 


young of one or two years old, or that are trained with 


good ſpreading heads, of a Proper growth and age for 


; bearing. 


They may be vlatried either in Autumn or Spring, 
any time from the end of October, or beginning of No- 
vember, if open weather, till February or March. 


* 


Allot the principal varieties, ſome on both South 


walls, and ſome may be planted on Soutk-Eaſt and 


Weſt walls, planting them fifteen to eighteen feet aſun- 


ger; or if any are deſigned for eſpaliers, plant them the- 
| fame diſtance. 


If they are young trees, with the bud- ſhoots. only: 

one year old, they in the Spring, in March, ſhould be 
headed down to five or fix eyes, to obtain lower laterab 
thoots to form the head, nailing them to the wall at 


full length all Summer; and in Winter pruning ſfiorten- 


ed, each ſhoot about one half or more, to promote a 


ö further ſupply of collaterals, to encreaſe the head in a 


larger expanſion of branches; and then managed i in the . 


— 
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| But if trained trees are to be Panted of two or three 
to four or five years old, or more, furniſhed with a 
head of ſeveral branches, obſerving at planting, if any 
fore-right and other ill placed ſhoots occur, not well 

ſituated for training to the wall, cut them out cloſe; 
and let the remaining well-placed ſhoots be ſhortened. - 
about one third of their length, and nailed in hori- 
zontally and regular to the wall, four or five inches 
aſunder. c 

Or ſome, for ſtandards, may 80 planted in a warm 
ſhehered ſituation ; and in which they, in favourable 
ſeaſons, often bear plentiful” 2 9 1 and ropes in good | 
perfection. 

The general culture of the wall apricot-trees conſiſts 
of a Summer and Winter pruning, and in both of which 
a general ſupply of the young ſhoots of each year I 
muſt be retained for principal bearers, as thoſe trees 14 

bear chiefly on the young wood of a my old, as 

formerly obſerved. i 

The Summer pruning may be colnet] in Moy: or 
June, and conſiſts of only a regulation among the 
VFoung ſhoots of the year, in which prune out all the 
fore- right productions, others that are ill placed, anỹd 
very luxuriant growths: and if the proper ſhoots are 
too abundant, cut out the ſuperfluous, leaving plenty 
however of all the well-placed ſide ſhoots, Fe a good 
leading ſhoot to each mother branch; and let the whole 
of the retained ſhoots be continued at their. full-length, 
and trained in eloſe and regular to the wall all Summer, 
to chuſe from 1 in Winter pruning. for next year's bearers. 
Obſerving i in May and beginning of June, as ſometimes 
| Apricot fruit are abundantly too numerous, often grow- 
ing in cluſters, they ſhould be thinned in their young | 
growth, leaving the moſt promiſing ſingly, three or four 
inches diftance, or more, on their reſpective thovts, 
_ Thoſe thinned off, are excellent for tarts. 
The Winter pruning may be performed any time 
from the fall of the leaves, in the end of Octoer or 

beginning of November, till March; conſiſtingb of a 

- Fegulation vert «00008 the the wood of laſt 225 
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mer's training, and the older branches ; obſerving of _ 
ſhoots, a general ſupply muſt be every. 
. Where retained of the moſt regular placed, of middling. 


ftrong growth, at moderate diſtances, to train in for 
ſucceſſional bearers next year, or for new wood. occaſi-- 


_ onally to encreaſe the expanſionJof branches where ne- 
ceſſary, pruning out cloſe the ſuperfluous or over- . 
. abundant, with all fore-right and other ill-placed ſhoots. 


and very luxuriant productions; and of the old wood, . 
cut out ſome of the former bearers, and naked old 
branches not furniſhed. with proper young wood, or- 

bearing ſhoots, or fruit ſpurs, cutting them down ei- 
ther ſome to their origin, or to ſome lateral young 
ſhoots, &c. to remain for a leader, as may ſeem moſt 

expedient to make room for training the ſucceſſional 
bearing wood now retained, cutting out all decayed. 
wood and old itumps, generally leaving one good ter- 
minal leading ſheot to each branch, either naturally 


> ed at the termination thereof, or ſometimes the: 


ranches pruned down to a good ſhoot for a leader, as 


above remarked ;- and let the remaining general ſhoots, 


according as retained, be moderately ſhortened, being 
careful in this not to cut below where the bloſſom buds 
appear, or are expected to advance: and as, often in 


theſe trees, ſmall natural ſpurs of an inch or two long, 
furniſhed with bloſſom buds, appear on the two or 
three years branches, they ſhould alſo generally be 


continued for bearing. And as ſoon as pruned, let 
all the branches and ſhoots be nailed to the wall 


| horizontally, in a regular manner, four to five or fix 
inches diſtance. 


If any trees are trained in eſpaliers, they ſhould have 
the ſame management as directed for the wall- trees, 
both in Summer and Winter pruning. 8 

And in ſtandards, they only require pruning occaſi- 


onally, to cut out any very diſorderly branches, or to 


thin others where confuſedly crouded, and to prune 


out caſual dead wood: all which, when neceſſary in 
ſtandards, generally perform in Winter. 


Apricot 
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5 Apricot fruit is valuable both in its oung green 


ſtate, in May and June, to gather in a thinning order, 


where thick, with which to make tarts; and when ripe, 


=_ July and Auguft, is a very eſtimable table fruit, 
which ſhould be gathered before too ſoft and meally 
ripe, it being in greateſt perfection when moderately 


firm, and of a wag flavor. _ it 

As apricots bloſſom early in the Spring, when ſharp 
froſts often happen, it is adviſeable to ſhelter ſome 
wall-trees. of the principal varieties, as directed for 
FFF | 


L 


__ Early apricots, to gather in May and June, &c. 


are obtained by planting trained bearing trees in forcing 
ſtoves, or againſt hot walls, as obſerved of peaches, 
Cherries, &c. „„ 1 


* L 
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168 are delicious fruit, of a tender nature, that 5 
- the trees require to be trained principally as wall- 


trees, againſt the beſt South walls, and produce the 
fruit always the young wood, the laſt year's 


ſhoots, immediately from the eyes thereof; coming 


cout in ſmall round buds, without any appearance of 


bloſſom, which is contained within the bud or cover, 


wholly concealed ; and the faid cover being the gene- 
ral calix or receptacle, becomes the fruit, encreaſing in 
ſize all Summer, and ripens in Autumn, about Au- 


guſt and September, conſiſting of the following varie- | 


ties, vis. 


Early ſmall white Fig Green Naples 
Large white „„ %% W o 
Large blue or purple Yellow Czfar 
Black Provence _ Malta 

Brown Iſchia I Milward 


Green Iſchia | Brunſwic, or Madonna 
A oi Core i x 
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The 1 s are deſirable . fruit, ripening ſoft 
and rich-flayoured,. very deſerving of culture in all: 
gardens where there is proper ſcope of South walls, 
&c. as they will not ripen without that aſſiſtance in this. 
country: and the trees alſo producing large ſucculent: 
ender ſhoots, which, without the ſhelter of warm 
walls, are often killed by the froſt in ſevere winters, 
therefore the principal ſupply. ſhould be in wall-trees,. 
chiefly againſt South walls. A few may alſo be train-- 
ed in eſpaliers, i in a warm fitvation ſull io the ſun ;: 
ſome alſo in dwarf or low ſtandards, to Plane in a warm 
expoſure. 

As ſig trees bear on the young ſhoots of a year old: 
only, a full ſupply of each year's ſhoots muſt be preſerv- 
ed every Summer and Winter pruning, to train in for 
ſucceſſional bearers the year enſuing . and obſerve, that 
as the ſaid bearers produce the fruit moſtly. towards 
the upper. and extreme parts, they. muſt not be ſhort-- | 


Theſe trees may be obtained for planting” in theis. 
different varieties, at all the nurſery grounds, both in 
young plants of one, two, or. three. years old, or- of 
more advanced growth ; and may be planted either at. 
the fall of the leaf, in October or November, or- in 
February or March, diſpoſing them againſt ſoutheily 
walls, as before obſerved, fifteen to eighteen feet 
diſtance, and the ae arranged horizontally, five 
or ſix inches aſunder, all at their full length. = 

They are propagated and raiſed by ſuckers from the 
roots, and by layers and e of the young branches 
and ſhoots. The ſuckers may. be digged up in February 
or March, with roots to each, and planted, ſome ſtrong 
ones at once where they are. to remain, or the whole 
may be planted. in a nurſery for a year or two, to 1 
ſtrength, and the head furniſhed with ſeveral branches, 
for final tranſplanting.— The propagation by layers, 
muſt be of the i not exceeding a year or 
two old, or the. young ſhoots of a year, laying them 
as they remain on the tree, in Autumn, or February 
or . the ſtem of the l or Jhoots * in me. 

EAILAR. 
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| earth three or four inches deep, and pegged down, 
with the tops ſeveral inches above ground: they will 


be well rooted by Autumn, when, or in Spring, ſepa- 
rate or cut them from the mother tree, and plant them 
either where they are to continue, or in a nurſery for 


à year or two. —And by cuttings, perform it in the - 
Spring: cut off ſome young firm ſhoots a foot long, 
and plant them in a ſhady border, they will be rooted 


by Autumn, then may be treated as mentioned for the 
Mr Ma: 453 Fae 
Fig trees will thrive in any good 2 earth, as 
mentioned for fruit- trees in general. All 


aſunder. 


The trees, when planted either from the nurſeries, 
or of your own raiſing, ſhould have the branches trained 
to the wall in regular order, nailing them along horizon- 
tally at their whole length, five or ſix inches aſunder: 


and as they will produce many ſhoots every Summer, 
theſe, in July and Auguſt, muſt be regulated, by 
| E out the ſuperabundant and irregular placed; 

ut eee as they bear on the young wood only, 


to leave a plentiful ſupply of as many of the beſt- placed | | 
fide-ſhoots as can be conveniently trained in, nailing 


them cloſe to the wall, without thortening, to remain 


to chuſe from in the general Winter pruning ; conti- 


nuing the whole cloſely trained during their growth in 


Summer, to admit the benefit of the ſun to ripen the 


fruit effectually: and in Winter pruning, it is adviſe- 


able, as the froſt often kills many of the ſhoots, to 


leave the whole unpruned till February. Having then 


the choice of all that remains, ſelect à proper ſupply 


: of the well-placed moderately ſtrong ſhoots in all parts 


of the tree, for next Summer's bearing, and cut out the 
ſuperabundant, with part of the naked old wood, re- 
| taining the young ſupply at their whole length, only 


cutting off eaſual dead parts ; and then nail the general 


inches diſtance. 


ſhoots and branches regularly to the wall, five or fix 


| Figs 


ot the principal 
ſupply ſome beſt South walls, to have plenty of ſun for 
ripening the fruit, planting them fifteen to eighteen feet 
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Figs begin to ripen in Auguſt, and are in full perfee—- 
tion in September, at which times be careful to clear 
the trees from unneceſſary or uſeleſs ſhoots of the year, 
and train the reſt cloſe, to give full acceſs to the ſun, 
to ripen the fruit with a rich flavour, which, when 
ſoft and buttery- like, is in perfection. ö 
If any fig-trees are trained in eſpaliers, they require 
the fame culture as wall-trees; and if any dwarf 
ſtandards are planted in ſome warm "ſunny. ſituations, 
- have them branch- out with full heads, pruning out 
only irregular growths, or thin crouded branches and. 
ſhoots, and cut out dead wood. „C , 
In rigorous Winters, as the ſhoots are ſucculent, 
tender, and many of them liable to be killed, it woul 
be of advantage, in ſevere froſts, to protect ſome 6r 
the beſt trees with mats nailed cloſe, to remain during 


% 


the continuance of the-inclement weather. „ 
a. As in fig-trees a-ſecond production of many young 
- autumnal green fruit ariſe on the ſame year's wood, 
too late to ripen, and remaining green on the ſhoots 
aſter the leaves fall, they ihould generally be pulled off 
in November, as they never acquire maturity in this 


| country. 
| 1 RAPES. are moſt deſireable fruit of the berry” 
| | - VI kind, juicy, and moſt richly: flavoured, when 
1 properly ripened, The trees, or vines, on which they 
3H are produced, are trained prineipally againſt South or 
i  foutherly walls, as they ſeldom ripen fruit in tolerable 
perfection, in England, without that affiſtance, or 


| ſometimes in eſpaliers; bearing the. fruit. always upon 
the young wood only, that is, the ſhoots of laſt year, 

| [ produce many voung ſhoots in the Spring, and upon 
1 theſe. ſame. ſhoots. of the year the fruit is produced, 
ariſing in ſmall-cluſters of bloſſom in the boſom of the 

' young. lea ves, becoming large bunches. of berries, en- 
FF creaſe in ſize till Auguſt, or September and October, 


_- * n - 
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then ripen; or ſometimes by forcing in vinery- ſtoves, 
hot-houſes, &c. are obtained in May and June, Com- 
priſe the following varieties 


Igriuly Frontignaa 
hite Sweet Water 


I Corinth Grape ( ſmall her 


Black Sweet Water  '| ries) © 
White Muſcadine * [Lombardy Grape 
Black Muſcadine Damſon Grape 5 
Royal Muſcadine Claret Grape 
Black Cluſter Raiſin Grape 


„„ Syrian Grape 
Black Frontignac I Alexander Grape 
White Frontignac Tokay. | 


—— 


In the above collection of grapes, moſt of the prin- 
_ Cipal ſorts attain perfection, when well trained againſt 
South walls, and ſome ſorts by training in the vineyard 
order, to ſtakes or trellis work; ripening againſt walls, 
ſome early kinds in Auguſt, but the principal ſupply 
generally in September, and late kinds in October; and 
ſome of the large forts require the aid of artificial heat 
in glafſiaries, in vineries and hot-houſes, &c. ſuch as 
the Syrian, Alexandrian, Raiſin and Tokay grapes. 
Several of the other ſorts of grapes, that ripen in the 
open air, are ripened early by forcing in ſtoves, vinenes, 
and other fruit forcing houſes, attaining perfection in 
May, June, and July, x. N 

Grapes are very deſirable fruit to cultivate in ever 


# 


garden, where there is the accommodation of Sout 


7 


walls on which to train the vines; for theſe fruit will 


not attain any tolerable perfection in this country with- 


out that aid; and ſometimes in unfavourable ſeaſons, 
and cold wet Autumns, they, even with the aſſiſtance 
of the beſt walls, ripen but indifferently, and ſome not 


at all with any tolerable flavour: and, as they require 


all poſſible benefit of the ſun to forward their ripening, _ 
reat attention is neceſſary, in order to train the vines 


in great regularity every Summer, by timeouſiy clearing 
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away all uſeleſs and ſuperfluous ſhoots of the year, and 
the others kept trained cloſe to the wall, to admit all. 
pöſſible advantage of the ſun; otherwife the grapes 
will not ripen effectually. VVV 
Vines, in their mode of bearing, always produce the 
| Erapes on the young ſhoots of the ſame year, ariſing, 
from thoſe of the year before. Never any immediate 

| beaters come directly from the old wood, fe that, as. 
the year old ſhoots only are the immediate parent bear- 
ers of each Summer, i. e. thoſe of laſt Summer produc- 

ing many young ſhoots the year following, and theſe 

new ſhoots produced immediately from the laſt year's 

wood, and no other, furmih the grapes the ſame year, 

appearing generally in April and May, &c, ariſing 
immediately from the eyes of the faid young ſhoots, 

in ſmall cluſters of minute bloſſom buds, containing the 
fruit in embrio, as before obſerved, advancing fitſt in- 
Cloſed in the boſom of the young leaves, encreaſing in 
fize, flowering and ſetting the fruit in May and June, 

in oblong bunches of numerous berries, white, black, 
red, &c. in different varieties, improving in growth all 

Summer, till Auguſt, September, &c. then ripen in 
fuccetſion, ſome early. forts the beginning or middle of 

Auguſt, others the latter end, and the principal fupply- 
attain maturity moſtly in September, and fome late forts. 

an Wo ,, I wgkuud une dared 

Though it may be proper to remark, that ſome par- 
- ticular. varieties of grapes will not ripen freely in this- 

1 country, or ſome not at all, unleſs they ha ve been 
| aſſiſted either by artificial heat in fome glaſſiary, or at 


leaſt have the conſtant ſhelter and protection of ſome _ 


: glaſs-bouſe in the full ſun, to forward the fruit in its 
1 early ſtate, that it may advance to a proper growth 
timeouſly in: Autumn, as alſo at that ſeaſon to have the 
imelter of the glaſſes from wet and cold, and that the 

| Aid of the-glaftiary may encreafe the warmth or heat 
| = f the ſun internally, to Promote the npening of the | 

| 


grapes more effeQtually, -.. 


(Sr by the aid of having vines in forcing-houſes, as 


$i vineries, peacheries, & c. of any defirable'early, mid- 
1 | 


— 
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ling, and late ſorts, aſſiſted by artificial heat of fire or 
bark-beds, or both, the grapes are thereby ripened two 
or three months before their natural ſeaſon, and always 

in the higheſt: perfection, 1 in May, June, &c. that would 

; not attain maturity in the open ground, before e 

1 September, and October, as before obſerved. 

' However, moſt of the principal deſireable vatieties 
of grapes ripen in good perfection in the full ground and 
open air, againſt South walls, &c. or thoſe nearly of a 

Hutherly aſpect; they: alſo ſometimes ripen tolerably 
well in eſpaliers, in a warm ſituation in the full-ſun, ot 
Ukewiſe when trained in the yineyard order to ſtakes, © 
hereafter” mentioned: and, in all of which, the bran- 4 
ches and ſhoots trained. in regular to the wall, and eſpas 
liers, &c. fix or eight to ten or twelve inches aſunder, | 
In the general Winter. pruning ; and in Summer, the = | 
. Hoots of the year regulated, by diſplacing the uſeleſs  _} 
and unneceſſary, and to train in the fruitful ſhoots, and | 
_ Others, both in the young and old wood, that are well - | 
placed, cloſe and regular to the wall, &c. alt that 
ſeaſon, to admit the full benefit of the fun to forward 
the grapes to a proper growth by Autumn, and to 51 70 
them then in good maturity and full flavor. _ 
Proper plants of vines for planting may be obtained 
4 at the nurſeries, either young, of two or three years 
5 growth, or ſuch as are advanced to a proper age for 
immediate bearing; and all the forts may be eaſily Jaiſed 
by layers and cuttings, as hereafter explained. 
Ibey may he planted either in Autumn, as ſoon as 
the leaves fall or decay, or in the Spring, about Febru- 
ary and beginning or middle of March; always 
allotting them a dry ſituation, as full to the fun as 
poſſible, otherwiſe. "ep! will not nies! nen in good | 
h Perfection ak 55 
V.ines are-propagated both by layers of the young h 
| ſhoots and branches, of one or two years old, or more, 
and by cuttings of the young ſhoots of the preceding 
1 Summer; and each of which are performed i in ee = 
vi I RD on as bene g 9 IO 0, 
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By layers, — it may be performed either in the Autumn 
about November, December, or any time in open 
weather, till February or March, when chuſing either 

ſome lower pliant young branches, one or two years 
old, or more as may be convenient, and that are fur- 
| niſhed above with ſome ſtrong young fhoots; or may 
be wholly of the young ſhoots of laſt Summer: and 
3 either of which, as may be convenient, proceed to lay 
1 as 13 remain attached to the mother plant, bowing 
1 them down to the ground, making an opening longs 
ways, laying therein the ſtem of the ſhoot or 3 
three or four inches deep, with the top ſhoots one 
or two feet or more above ground, pegging down 
each layer with a hooked ſtick, pruning the top parts 
| to two, three, or four joints, or more, according to 
the ſtrength of the ſhoots; and if againſt a wall, or 
1 ſtakes, &c. train the above-ground ſhoots thereto. 
| | The layers will ſtrike in the ground, and be properly 
Et - _ Tooted, as well as have produced ſtrong top ſhoots, 
by next Autumn, when, or in Spring, they may be 
cut from the ſtools, and planted where they are to 
remain. f 1d RW £15 
Or ſometimes, in laying, may occaſionally perform it 
in large pots, either by drawing a young 4hoot or branch 
| through the hole at bottom, or bending the layer down 
Wl | into the pot at top; and ſo, in either method, fill the 
i | pot with earth, and plunge each into the ground, They 
bu | will thus root: then cut them from the ſtool, and the 
pot may be removed, with the growing layer, the firſt 
or ſecond year, or as required, and planted where in- 
YI ' tended, with the whole ball of earth in the pot entire, 
1Y breaking the pot carefully to preſerve the ball, and the 
El plant will thus leſs feel any check by removal, fo as they 
will ſometimes bear fruit the enſuing ſeaſon :—or ſome 


a 


| may be occaſionally retained in pots, to fruit therein, 
11 and moved to any particular place required by way of 
r variety... VVV = „ 
8 By cuttings, is performed either in Autumn, or prin- 


| cipally in the Spring, about February, March, or begin- | 
1% ning of April, of the young ſhoots of laſt ark 
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which, however, for Spring planting, may cut off 
for that purpoſe in any of the Winter months, and | 
i ſerved by laying the cuttings by the lower ends in a bor- 
-der-of<.dry, earth, and covered:from froſt ; and in col- 
leQing the cuttings may-ſometimes take part of the old 
wood to the lower end, an inch or two long, or without 
any, as they may occur, chuſing the ſtrong well-ripened 
ſhoots cut to three joints; and plant ſome either in 4 
nurſery, in a ſhady Leider, or ſome at once where they 
are to remain, inſerting theur two joints into the ground, 
and one joint or eye above. They will emit roots 
below, and moderate ſhoots above, in Summer, form- 
ing good young plants by next Autumn, when, or in 
Spring, or when they have had another year's growth, 
thoſe in the nurſery may be tranſplanted where they are 
to continue, and thoſe planted at once where they 
are to renrain may ſtand, or, if too many, re- 
move the weakeſt, 1etaining a ſufficiency of the ſtrongeſt 
"pls. ooo Tg a ES, 
Perhen, as to the planting of vines finally, either thoſe 
obtained from the public nurſeries, or home raiſed, as 
directed above, it Thould be performed generally in 
young plants from one or two to three or four years old, 
or ſuch as are advanced to'a proper age and ſize for 
immediate bearing; and may be planted at the uſual | 
planting ſeaſon, in Autumn or Spring, any time 
in open weather, from November till February or 
A N „„ 
Vines will ſucceed in any common garden èarth; but - 
it is adviſeable to allot them a dryiſh warm ſoil, or with 
a Ury bottom particularly, ik poffible, which is of much 
importance, as it is of great advantage to the fruit, in 
ripenipg the grapes ſooner, and with-a rich flavor; and 
therefore, if the ſituation is naturally of a wettiſn or 
ſtrong cold temperature below, it will be beneficial to 
apply ſome dry materials at bottom, in a compolt _ 
of ſtony or lime rubbiſh, road ſcrapings, &c. and dry, 
mL, TT „„ 
For wall vines, always plant a principal ſupply againſt 
IJome beſt South walls, or paleings, &c. either ſome in 
e N n i 
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2 continued range planted ten or twelve feet aſunder: or 
others may be planted in vacant ſpaces between peaches, 

* . neEarines, &c. or ſome againſt buildings of houſes or 
other erections in the full ſun. When planted, prune. 
the ſhoots, ſelecting the ſtrongeſt well-placed to remain, 
to train ſix, eight, or ten inches aſunder, cutting out 
the others; and thoſe retained cut to three, four, five 

or fix joints, and nail them to the wall, either hori- 
Zontally, or more or leſs in an upright direction, as the 


oops of walling admits. _ F 
I 0 train in the eſpalier order to ſtakes or rails, may 
- __ alſo plant ſeveral of the forward ripening ſorts of grape 
vines in a dry warm ſituation expoſed to the full ſun: 
prune and train them as adviſed above for the wall 
vines. V' : 
Likewiſe vines may alſo be planted in the vineyard 
manner, being continued ranges planted ten or twelve 
feet aſunder, in a ſunny dry warm ſituation, or on the 
ſide of a moderate acclivity enjoying the full ſun; ard 
to each row of vines is placed a range of ſtakes three or 
four feet high, and the branches and ſhoots of the vines 
trained thereto horizontally, ſix to eight or ten feet 
' diſtance ; and which order of planting is deſigned prin 
cipally to produce large ſupplies of grapes, with which 
to make wine, &c. | J | 
The above being the different orders of plant- 
ing vines, next follow the general intimations for 
pruning. N | | 8 5 


+ 


. 


. Pxvuninc vines is a work of particular attention, 
_ conſiſting of an annual Summer and Winter pruning :— 
a Summer pruning, at different times in that ſeaſon, to 
' regulate the abundant ſhoots of the year ; and a gene- 
ral Winter pruning both in the young wood and older 


branches. i „ VVV 
The Summer pruning of vines is neceſſary every 
year, commencing in che end of April, or in May, and 

continued in June and July, &c. conſiſting of a regu- 
lation in the numerous young ſhoots of the ſame year, 
VV J 
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come t pajent fee to e Jig 
year f owin proper ſup ly. of the fo mull nome, 
be retained; {My 

2000 Fit, and. others as A lh ſtrong and well-placed, 

700 which to, clear out. a U 

cet 15 ſhoots... 1 75 By 

1 "his. regulati tion may 1 commenced. the middle or 
end of. April, 0 or in May, a aforeſaid, when the vines 4 
be ; adyancing . in numerous ſhoots, and is of great ad- 
vantage to begin them early, and diſplace, the evident 

ly uſeleſs. Shoots, by . rubbing. them off cloſe to 1 2h 


11 


| origin. 3, and when more N in May and June, 8 


7 


1 


&c. g give. 11 more f re gulation, taking off all . 54 


the molt uſeleſs unfruit fal e d other | pros. 

per 3 eſpecially, moſt, of thoſe w h ariſe REA 1 
| e Tom, the old, wapd,. Ry 5 ones below, .. 
and in Parts Ae Wanted freap Jo ſp caries Fac 
future: bea 


fruit, though proper to train in .occaſiorally. for next 
8 8 bearing; and likewiſe prune dut weak ſtraggling 


ts,, and. others produced where improperly; placed... 


far 15 for rang, as alſo to thin others, where.conſiderably... 


uous or too abundant, or remarkably. eropded : Þ} 


8 — obſery: „of, the well-placed dots, and thoſe in 
fruit, fone. an, ; abundant. ſupply, and | $ TeEtain a4 


8 in erde carefully are the bot⸗- 


tom parts Fare with ſome ſtrong young ſhoots: ad- 
vaneing between the chain branches. The whole that 


are ink retained. preſerve moſtly at their full length for 
the preſent:; * accgrding as they proceed, or at leaſt 

when the reſerved Thoots are advanced about a foot: 

long, or. little. more, to admit of laying i my Jet them be 
nailed in regularly to the wall, Ne: generally running or 
extending the ſhoots moſtly in length * their Prin- 5 
* * or n e 
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The ſruit-ſhoots, furniſhed with preſent fruit in ad- 
wancing growth,: may, When advanced of ſome toler- 
able length, be hortened or topped two or three joints 
Above the uppermoſt branches, to retain the principal 
ſupply of nouriſhment to promote the growth of the | 
fruit more effectually on the reſpective ſhoots — 

After the above early and general Summer regula- 

tions of the vines, in April, May, June, &c. they, in 
their particular manner, will advance in a further 
aan; þ both in many advancing. new ſhoots, and 
+thoſe before retained, enecreafing conſiderably in length, 
and ſhould be well attended accordingly, in order to 
diſplace the improper after - productions before deſcribedl, 
and to nail in the advanced fruitful and other proper 
ſhoots cloſe to the wall in the moſt regular manner, to 
admit all poſſible benefit of the Heb Sith bþ promote the 
free growth and ripening of the fruit, as well as to 
ripen the proper ſhoots in a mature degree for next 
_ "year's bearers ; and obſerving, as many ſmall ſhoots are 
emitted from the eyes of the principal ones, they 
ſhould be detached, rubbed off cloſe in their young 
growth, leaving the principal ſhoots clear of incum- 
brance, and theſe always trained along cloſe to the 
wall; and thus the grapes will acquire good ꝓerſection 
timeouſly in their proper ſeaſon. un. 
When the ae ſnoots have advanced 
-conſiderably in length, or over-top the wall, or extenl- 
ed beyond their allotted bounds, they nray be more or 
:leſs ſhortened, as requires lil. 

The vines trained in eſpaliers, or in -vine-yards,''to 
| flakes, ſhould alſo have a Summer regulation as above, 
of pruning out the uſeleſs, and training in the fruitful 
and other praper ſhoots of the year in regular order. 

In the early Summer dreſſing, in April and May, &c. 
while the ſhoots are young, the diſplacing the improper 

ſhoots may be performed without a knite, by rubbing- 
or breaking them off cloſe with the finger end thumb; 
but when they are more advanced, grown more hard 
and woody, the knife mut be uſed, e ſpeciahy in de- 
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taching the large ſhoots, | 


PEE 


. 


Rd 


” ad 


| In the Summer regulation of vines, it is of particular | 
importance to begin early, about April or May, as be- 
fore obſerved, to rub off the evidently improper ſhoots 


of the year, before they advance conſiderably, and en- 
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tangle with one another ; and will be of great advan- ' 


tage in forwarding the growth of the preſent fruit, 


which otherwiſe, in this country, will not ripen in a 


_ tolerable perfection: and for the ſame reaſon ſhould ; 
continue the after regulation, in diſplacing all improper 


productions, and to keep the fruitful and other uſeful 


ſhoots always nailed in cloſe, to admit the proper in- 


flaence- of therfun, air, :dews, & e. to promote the full 


giowth of the grapes in large regular bunches, with 


2 


large berries in proportion, and that they may ripen in 
all poſſible perfection timeouſly in Autumn, before re- 
tarded by the et and cold in the latter part of that 
ſeaſon, and in which they require all poſſible benefit 
of the full ſun; to ripen them freely with that richneſs 


of flavour peculiar to moſt of the varieties of grapes. 


Obſerve in the advancing growth of the grapes, if any 
bunches are entangled in the branches, or with one ano- 
ther, let them be diſengaged, that each bunch may 
hang freely in its proper poſitian, to enjoy :an equal bu 


nefit of the ſun and air, &c. a 


The grapes ripen principaliy in Auguſt, September 
and October, in the qifferent early and late ſorts; and 
all. of awhich fliould be permitted to attain good matu- 


rity before they ate .gathered, otherwiſe they will be 
very inferior for eating, &c. as well as unwholeſome. 


"The Winter pruning of wines is performed in No- 
vember, Decembet, &c. till February or March, and 
Tonſiſts of a general regulation amually at the above. 


ſeaſon, both in the young wood and older branches, in 


which obſerve, as before intimated, that vines bearing 


only on the young wood, the ſhoots of laſt Summer 
being proper to retain now in ſucceſſional ſupplies for 


producing the fruit-ſhoots the enſuing year; ang: from 


Which to prune out the ſuperabundant and uſeleſs 


thoots, with:part ef the moſt unſerviceable old wood, 


4 


7 
* 


* 
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to wake dligible,coom for the requiſite ſupply of r 
ſional bearers. 

This operation may be performed any time from the 
fall or decay of the leaves, in November, &c. till Fe- 
bruary or March; though it is moſt adviſeable to have 
the whole finiſhed before too late in the Spring; and if 
performed in November or December, will generally 
prove of greater as rio in the -nſumy 18 
| bearing. - 

In this eneral p pruning, be careful, to make a pro 
ſelection 5 the ſtrongeſt beſt- placed ſhoots of the laſt 
Summer, in all parts of the vine, both in the old and 
young Wood, to retain for next year's bearers, trained 
at ſix to eight or ten- inches diſlance; and, to make 
proper room, prune out the ſuperabundant and ill- placed, 
with part of moſt of the laſt year's mother bearers, and 
caſual too long extended naked old branches cut down 
leſs or more, either ſome to their origin, others to ſome 
lateral young ſhoot, or any commodious branch furniſh- 
ed therewith, ſo as each principal branch terminates in 
a young. ſhoot ; . particular attention always to 
leave the proper thoots in ſome regular order, advanc- 
ing as it were progreſſively from. the bottom to the top 
or extremity of the vine, to have all parts well furniſh- 
ed with bearing wood; and all of which reſerved ſhoots 
muſt be ſhortened, pruning the ſmaller ones to three or 
four joints, ſtrong ones to five or ſix; or „„ 
where there is any extenſive vacant ſpace of walling,. 
ſome particular ſhoots: may be left longer in proportiov. 
And in all of which perform the ſhortening er 
about half an inch to an inch above, and behind an 
eye or bud, in a clean cut a litile llopin g. 5 

As ſoon as they are pruned, nail them to ths 2 5 

both the old and young branches, in the moſt regular 

order, either horizontally or more or leſs upright, as 
the ſcope or allotted ſpace of walling, &c. admits, all 2 

at equal diſtances, about fix to eight or ten inches aſun- 
der; or, where the ſhoots have Ay left too abundant 
in pruning, cut out the moſt irregular now,, to admit of - 
nalin g the hole i in regular — as above. 


Any 


may be bagged, each Ty ſeparately, in a paper gauze, 
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Any vines trained in eſpaliers, or to ſtakes in the 
vineyard order, as before obſerved in the Summer regu- 


lation, ſhould alſo have a general Winter pruning, as 


directed above for thoſe againſt walls; in which, gene- 
rally keep the long advanced naked branches cut down 
more or less, as it may ſeem expedleht, cutting them 
occaſionally to ſome lower bmpeßss 'or ſhoots, and keep 
the-Nhgots in general moderately thin, And ſhortened to 


- 


\ 


three or four ts five or fix joints, and then dünner 


. ; MIS 0 „„ © of 8 7 £2 
Jarly to che trellis or ſtakes, fix to eight or ten inches 
diſtance, or more. a 13 i KP 


In vines, where there are any naked below, or deſti- 


| tute in the lower parts of proper bearing wood, or 


that you are defirous to extend them further along any 
vacant part of the wall, Kc. ſome of the lower young 


branches or ſtrong ſhoots, of ſome conſiderable length, 


may, in Autumn, Winter, or Spring, be laid down igt 
the earth, with the top a foot or two, or more, above 


= ground, as directed in the propagation thereof by layer 8. 


hey will ſtrike root below, and ſhoot above, to ſurniſh 
the vacancies required; and thus may always keep the 
vines well furniſhed with proper wood quite from the 
bottom, or extended fide-ways. © 


To have the grapes ripened in good perfection, ob- 


ferve, always, during the Summier's growth of the vines, 


in general to keep them well cleared from all.uſeleſs 
 Thoots of the year, before deſcribed ; and train the 


fruitful and other proper ſhoots cloſe to the wall, &c. 
to admit the full power of the fun. . They will thus 
ripen, in Auguſt, September, and October, in the dif- 
ferent varieties, as before remarked; and ſhould be ga- 
thered accordingly, or as wanted, permitting them ge- 
perally to acquire full maturity. They can never be too 
n 7 EE TRAC. 

When the grapes are ripe, they being often attacked 


by birds, waſps, flies, &c. it is adviſeable to proted them, 


either with nets, to keep off the birds, or, to guard 


them both from the latter and inſects, the fineſt bunches 


K 
* 


— 
+ 
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or crape bag, which will effeQually preſerve them from 
the above depredations. F 

In the late ripening grapes, in the end of October, 
any then remaining may be gathered, cutting off part 


of the ſhoot therewith, on which they grow, and hung 


up in fome dry. warm apartment, they will continue in 
tolerable perfection two or three weeks or a month, or 


more, if requ red. 


. 


_ Tocbrain early grapes 1 


n May, June, &c. or alſo to 


| tipen large late ſorts that do not attain good matwity in 
the open ground in this country, they are planted in the 


borders of forcing-houſes or hot-walls, or without-ſide 
in a border cloſe to the front, and the ſtem of each in- 
troduced through a ſmall aperture above, and the ſhoots 
and branches trained up under the glaſſes, and are there 


| forwarded by means of artificial heat of fire or bark- 


beds, or both, commenced the end of January or be- 
ginning or middle of February, making fir-s every even- 
ing and cold morning, &c. till the end of April or be- 


ginning of May; or if bark beds, either in conjunction 


with fires, or ſeparately, they are continued conſtantly 
during the forcing feaſon, as above; in which air muſt 
be admitted moderately in ſun-ſhining days, and to 
thoſe planted within give light waterings to the bor- 


ders. They will thus ripen grapes in May, June, 


7 &c. os ; : | | 

Likewiſe in a pine-apple ſtove or hot-houſe grapes 
are ripened very early in the fulleſt maturity, as alſo 
ſuch as will not ripen in good perfection in the open air, 


in England, &c.- are, by that aſſiſtance forwarded in 
eligible growth to full ſize and effeQual 1ipeneſs and 


richneſs of flavour, the vine-plants of the deſirable forts 
being planted in a border cloſe to the outfide of the 
front wall, each trained firſt with a ſingle ſtrong ſhoot 
for a ſtem; then, in Autumn or Winter, is admitted 
through a hole above into the hot-houſe, there conduct- 
ed up the inſide under the glaſſes, and along the ends, 
to thin croſs battens or ſlips of wood ; and having the 
ordinary general culture of the ſtove or pinery, in re- 
gard to internal heat, air, &c. they will produce 1 

, | 5 tui 


des OS IR >. SS os ho. 
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fuit ſhoots and others; managing them as directed for 
the natural ground vines, and they wilt allo ripen grapes 


in May, June, and July.“ 


Or where there is any glaflia ary; or glafs-caſe, in 
which green-houſe plants are wintered, if” furniſhed 
with ſloping top-glaſfes, may have any: deſirabie ſorts of 


vines planted on the outſide of the front, and the ſtems 
and branches trained in under the top glaſſes, as afore- 


mentioned. They will afford ripe grapes ſooner, by a 
month or more, than thoſe in the open air, and ripen in 


good perfection. 


For the above purpoſes of forcing, any principal 
forts moſt approved of may be planted, or fome of the 
following, viz. Frontignac, Muſcadme, Hamburgh, 
Raiſin Grape, Muſcat of Alexandria, Tokay, Muſcat 


of Jeruſalem; St. Peter's and Syrian, both e 


large; Frankindal; Gibraltar, iy large. 


A- L M O N D $ 
EMT NDS are ſtone fruit of the peach family, 


conſiſting of an oblong-oval ffeihy outer cover 
with a woolly rind, containing. a ſtone or nut furniſhed 
with a tender kernel, which is the only eatable part, 
ripe in September. The trees are not much cultivated, 
as the. fruit, eſpecially» the ſweet-kernelled kinds, do 
not always ripen in this country in any tolerable plenty | 
and perfection; though, where there is good ſcope of 
garden-room; .a- few trees merit admittance, in wall- 
trees, eſpaliers,. or ſtandards. Compriſe the OTOL 


7 varieties : 85 | 
| Bitter Stead 5 Tender-ſhelled Almond 
Sweet Almond | Hard-ſhelled Almond. 


Of theſe varieties, the ſweet and tender-ſhelled Gris | 
are the moſt deſirable for culture, ſome in wall-trees 
againſt South walls; and may alſo have ſome of each 


in ſtandards. | 
K 4 = They 


Allot a few trees againſt 


— nm , ome nr retry ene, >, — — — 
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: They all bear on the young wood, as.. peaches, 
nectarines, &c. and upon ſmall ſpurs on the two, three, 
or ſeveral years branches. „ * | 

The trees of the improved varieties, as the ſweet 
almond, &c, are raifed principally by budding them 


either upon ſeedling ſtocks of the bitter almond, er upen 


Thoſe of, plums. Any of the other varieties may alſo 


be raiſed in the ſame manner, in which to haye them 


bear fooner than if raiſed wholly from the ſtones. And 


the trees deſigned for walls are trained and managed 
as directed for peaches, nectarines, and. apricots ; and 
when they are of two or three to four or five years old, 


may be planted where they are to remain. 


Allot a few, a South wall, planted in 
Autumn or Spring, fifteen or, eighteen feet diſtance ; 


” 7 
14 a 


prune and train them as directed tor peaches and necta- 


rines, preſerving young ſhoots of each Summer. for 


bearing the fiicceeding year, alſo the ſmall natural 
ſpurs on the older wood, giving them a Summer 


and Winter pruning, as for the peaches, &c. jult above 
mentioned. | | 3 | 


Or alſo in eſpaliers, a few trees may be admitted 
for vatiety, and pruned and trained as mentioned aboye 


| for the wall-trees; 


For ſtandards likewiſe, a few trees may be raiſed and 


trained in that order, of the different varieties, both in 
half and full ſtandards, and planted in ſome warm ſitu- 
ation fully expoſed to the ſun, permitted to branch out 
above in regular heads; and in which will require 
only occaſional pruning, to reform caſual very irregular 


K f of "> <4 n IC SES D525 . 3 3 
growths, croſs-placed and very crowded branches, or 


10 reduce ſingularly long ramblers, and to cut out 


decayed wood, as in other ſtandards. 


bY 


The almond trees bloſſom early in the Spring, when 


\ 


EET ETSY TE „ 4ͤ 1k 5 . £ 5 
cutting froſts ſometimes occur, and being of a tender 


nature, like the peaches, &c. the fruit in embrio, or of 
young growth, are frequently cut off by the weather in 


unfavourable ſeaſons, but when fayourable, is ſome- 
imes produced in tolerable plenty, Th 


„ 


The fruit ſets in March and April, continues in 
growth till September or October, then, when fully 
ripe, the outer coat opens leſs or more, naturally to 
give out the ſtone containing the kernel; ard, 
which may be gathered for preſent uſe, and for 
keeping. 1 A. 
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'EDLARS. are fruit of no conſiderable value, 

and are not eatable till after they are gathered, 
and lain ſome time in the houſe to become of a buttery _ 
ſoftneſs, rotten as it were, they attaining full growth 
on the trees in October, are hard and auſtere, until 
mellowed as above, The trees, - which are moderate 
growers, are raiſed principally in ſtandards, and ſome 
occaſionally in eſpaliers; only a few trees in each or 
either method, Conſiſts of only two varieties of the 


L i} 


fruit, vis. 


Large Dutch Medlar - | Nottingham Medlar 


Of theſe two forts, the firſt is the largeſt, the other 
not ſo large, but is more eſteemed, as the beſt flavour- 
ed. The trees of both are very hardy, to grow in 
any common foil and ſituation. A few of each, or both, 
as may be required, are proper to admit in the fruit-tree 
collection in gardens and orchards, either principally in 
ſtandards, or ſome alſo in eſpaliers, for greater variety, 
and to have the fruit of improved ſize and flavour: 
planted, the ſtandard trees twenty or thirty feet aſun- 
der, and the eſpaliers fifteen or eighteen feet diſtance; 
and in both of which, managed as for apples and 
pears. | 5 | ST, 

The trees bear the fruit moſtly upon ſmall natural 
ſpurs, in the manner of apples and pears ; and therefore 
a ſimilar mode of culture, in pruning, training, & c. 
is applicable to the medlars. : 5 

K 5 e 
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They are propagated and raiſed by grafting or bud- 


ding the approved forts upon medlars or pear ſtocks, 


for half or full ſtandards and eſpaliers, in the manner 
adviſed for pears and apples, as above-mentioned, 
training the young trees in the fame method-; and 
when they are furnithed with a head of branches, two 
or three to four or five years old, are of a proper age 
for planting them where they are to remain, and wilt 


ſoon commence bearing. 


The trees, in either of the above methods of training, 
may be planted in any common ſoil of a garden or or 
Ehard ; and the planting may be performed in the com- 
mon ſeaſon, any time from the decay of the leaves in 


Autumn, till March, in open weather, at the diſtances 
before mentioned. | | 


The fruit continues in growth till October. When 
N attains full maturity, ſhould: be gathered and houſed, 


and in. which, as they are hard and auſtere when firſt 


gathered, require to lie foine time to become ſoft for 
eating; and to forward them to that ſtate, it is proper 
to lay ſome in moiſt bran every week or fortnight, 
wherein they will ſooner acquire a proper mellowneſs 


t 


4 Q UINCES are large yellow fruit, reſembling 


r pears and apples, and of a remarkably high fra- 
grance ; eſteemed principally for making marmalade, 
and to ſlice into apple-pies, & c. to heighten the reliſl 
and flavour, being ioo hard, four and auſtere, to eat 


raw: and for which occaſions a few trees merit culture, 
are of moderate growth, and are commonly raiſed in 


ſmall ſtandards, and occaſionally in eſpaliers. Produce 
the fruit chiefly on ſmall natural ſpurs, emitted from 
the ſides and ends of the branches: grows to a large 
fize, pear and apple ſhaped, ripening in September and 
October, of a golden yellow colour, conſiſtin g of the 


following varieties: 


Pear» 
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z _ Pear-ſha»d Q nee | Portugal Quince 
: Apple ſh if ed dito a Eanble Once : 
be | | 


, Any, or ſomie of each of theſe varieties may be cu[-- 


d tivated. . The trees of all the ſorts are hardy, to-grow: 

0 ſteely in any common ſoil of a garden or orchard; & c. 

e They delight in moiſt places, near the ſides of water, be 

i and are therefore often planted- by the fides of ponds "YH 
and watery ditches; but will alſo grow in almoſt any i 

5 ſituation, are moſtly, of : moderate growth, as: before 

A remarked, and are raiſed principally in ſtandards, the 

= prowl ſupply, and of which'a few. trees may be ſaf- 

n cient for a family; and may alſo have ſome occaſi> 

8 ona lly in eſpaliers, for variety: planting the ſtandards 
twenty or thirty feet diſtance, and the eſpaliers fifteen 

. to eighteen feet aſunder.r _ © FE oY | 

: Theſe trees are of the- family of Pyrus, or Pear, 

3 and their. nature of bearing is ſimilar. to that. of pears 

r and apples, producing the bloſſom and fruit principally 

r upon fmall natural: ſpurs, arifing at the ſides and ends 

4 of. the ſeveral ycars old branches; and in their cul- 

8 ture the ſame. method of ptruning, and training is. to be 


— 


obfer ved. 5 
They are propagated by grafting and budding the 
forts required upon ſeedling or ſucker ſtocks of quinces 
or pears; and are alſo raiſed by layers, cuttings and 
ſuckers, all of which in the manner explained in raiſing 
other fruit trees by « theſe different methods; and in 
which, thofe deſigned for ſtardaxds;: trainzeach with a 
ſingle ſtem, four to five or ſix feet high, and at-theſe- 
heights permit them to- branch out above to form * : 
heads, as deſctibed in the culture of apples, &c. And 
if any are intended for efpaliers, they ſhould be grafted * 
or dudded near the ground; or if raiſed by layers, cut- 
tings, & c. for the ſame oecaſion, ſhould be headed 
low in proportion, to obtain branches below, to furniſh 
the eſpalier regularly from the bottom upwards; 
though, for general uſe, a few trees in ſtandards may 
be ſufficient. . _ ff... i 
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Or the trees ay be had at the nu eric, * 7 


raiſed, of two, three, or ſeveral years growth, 


proper age and ſize for bearing. 


They may be planted any time, in open 8 


from October or November "till March, and at the 
diſtances before mentioned. wn 


In the culture of the trees, the ſtandards require hardly 


any, after having formed proper heads, only to prune 


any caſual ill-growing branches, as directed for other 
ſtandard fruit trees; and permit the other general 
branches to advance i in thew full growth, as explained ; 
for apples and pears. 

And if any are planted i in a prune out the 
fore-right- and other ill-placed ſhoots and branches, 


and train the others generally at their full length, five 


or ſix inches aſunder; and, ke otber eſpalier trees, 
will require a Summer and Winter pruning; and in 
Which, as their mode of bearing is ſimilar to that of 


apples and pears; as before obſerved, - manage them i in 


the fame manner as directed for thoſe ſpecies. | 
The quinces ripen in Septeniber and October, when 


they may be gathered for preſent uſe; and 1 in Oktober 


gather the whole, and houſe for keeping. 


MULBERRY. 


HE Mulberries are deſireable Autumn fit, ofa_ 
moſt juicy refreſhing quality; very deſerving of 
culture; the trees trained principally in ſtandards, on 
which they bear abundantly, eſpecially on trees of fome 
advanced growth, they bearing moſtly on the young 


wood of the former year, or on ſmall ſpurs of young 


. and at the termination of the former, and 
beginning of the ſame year's ſhoots, producing male 
and female flowers ſeparate, the former in looſe amen- 


tums, and the latter in round cloſe granulate recep- 


tacles, growing to large oblong-oval berries, ripening, 


in Auguſt and Heptember, Conſiſtiog of the A (lowing 


VANEUes: < 
Black 


hut of theſe varieties the 


Black is that commonly 
e LS ooo 


— 


| Of the above different varieties of mulberties, the 
black is the principal fort to cultivate for the ſupesior 
goodneſs of the fruit, and the trees the. beſt bearers ; 


or; for variety, ſome of the white and red may be 


admitted in the fruit-tree collection. Are all trained 


. o . . b 6 ; „ 5 f 5 : : 
principally in ſtandards, in any ſituation where they may 


enjoy the full ſun, to ripen the fruit in proper time in 
Autumn, with a good flavour; or ſome of the black 


7 22 a 1 1 2 1 s . 1 4 4 2 
may alfo be trained and planted for wall-trees, and in 


eſpaliers, to obtain larger and earlier fruit. 


* 


1 


f 3 EY „ F . 4 ; 1 2 5 
for about a month or ſix weeks, only a few trees are 
s „„ " , 6 SF 3 ESE. , 4. © >: 4 pM 
commonly planted ; fuch as in ſmall gardens ſome- 
times but one or two, or in Euer grounds double or tre- 
b 


But as mulberries are only principally for preſent uſe, 


* 


ble that number, - or more, eſpecially as the trees are 
flow growers, and many years before they attain a 
large growth in full heads to bear any conſiderable quan- 
tity of fruit; and by having ſeveral trees, they together, 
in their younger growth, may, afford eligible ſupplies of 
berries, but when advanced to ſome confiderable age, 


with large ſpreading heads, they produce vaſt quantities 


of fruit, as often one tree furniſhes more than ſufficient 
for the ſupply of a large family: ſo, according to 
thoſe intimations, the trees may be raiſed and plant- 
ed in a ſmaller or larger ſupply, as ſhall be thought 
near os dre OL e 
The trees are raiſed. in all the public nurſery groands 
for fale, and where they may be obtained of ſome con- 
fiderably advanced growth, with a good head of bran- 
ches to commence immediate bearers. in ſmall quan- 
ities of fruit. „„ 5 
They are propagated or raiſed by cuttings, layers, 
and grafting, as explained for other trees raiſed by theſe 


different methods; in which train the principal ſupply 


tor 


Black Mulberry | Es Mulben ß 
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for ſtaadards, each with a ſingle ſtem, five or ſix feet 
high, then permitted to branch out above, to form a 
full head: to advance nearly in their natural order, only 
to prune any irregular growth, as may be required, to 
give the head a ſomewhat. regular ſhape ; likewiſe may 
train ſome with ſhort ſtems, to branch out low. for. 
- wallStrees and ipal. 
I be trees raiſed as above, to a proper growth, with 
a tolerable head of young branches, may be planted 
Where required in Autumn or Spring, any time from 
| Oftober till March or April. FF 
he ſtandards may be planted in any free ſituation 
in the. kitchen or pleaſure garden, twenty; to thirty or 
forty feet diſtance; and are frequently planted. on ſome 
graſs-plat or lawn, &c. or otherwiſe, when the- trees 
arrive to bearing, the ground under them is ſometimes. 
laid with graſs to ſome confiderable width, in order that 
as the berries,. when full ripe, are apt to drop off con- 
ſiderably, by wind, rain, and by moving the branches 
in gathering, and falling on the clean ſoft ſward, they 
may be occaſionally gathered up, if required, in good 
. condition for eating. . 
A tree or two, or more, as required, being raiſed-in 
wallgtree order, may be planted againſt a South wall, 
the branches trained, thereto horizontally, five or fix 
inches aſunder. They will produce frnit earlier, and in 
ſome improved ſize and flavour; and. which will require 
_ *- pruning annually, in Summer and. Winter, pearly as 
directed for peaches and. apricots, preſerving young 
wood of every year for principal bearing, but, not gene- 
rally ſhortened, as they bear towards the extreme parts 
of the young wood. | | | 
Likewiſe may plant ſome in eſpaliers, and managed as 
thoſe trained in wall-trees; as above. | . 
Ihe fruit ripens in good perfection in Avguſt, and 
part of September, and thould be gathered.as want- 
ed, in ſmall baſkets, to contain but ſmall quantities, 
that they may not bruiſe one another in theit ;foft juicy 
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"Theſe fruit are good and wholeſome, both to as; 4 4 
occaſionally for tarts and mulberry jam, &c. LO 


r „ L b 1 W „ 


AILBERTS are fruit of the nut kind, of the 
family of Hazel-Nut, but larger fruit, and of ſupe- 
rio goodneſs, and very deſerving of culture in every 
garden, orchard, &c. more or leſs, in proportion to the 
extent of ground. The trees trained generally in ſmall 
ſtandards, either detached fifteen or twenty feet diſtance, 
or ſometimes hedge-ways, to grow up rough, without 
cutting: and in both of which will produce plenty of 
ſruit in cluſters, ripening. in Auguſt and September, 
compriſing the two following varieties ; 


Wbite-kernelled Filbert, 
Red-kernelled. | 


Both theſe varieties of filberts are of equal goodneſs, 
though the red kernelled is eſteemed the beſt flavoured. 
'Fhe trees of both forts will grow freely in any common 
foil and fituation, boch in open and thady places; but 
ifin-an open expoſure, to enjoy the ſun, they will ripen 
ſooner, and in greater perfection: and being very deft- 
rable fruit of the nut kind, they merit culture in ſome 
conſiderable portion, according to the extent of garden 
and orchard ground, and in hedge-rows, Kc. both 

for the ſupply of a family, and very profitable for ſale 
in the markets. | OT i” 

They bear the fruit at the ſides and erds of the 
younger branches; produce male and female bloſſoms 
ſeparate. on the fame tree, the former appearing in 
Winter and Spring, in finall looſe amentums or catkins, 
and the latter in cloſe-ſitung cups in the Spring, gene- 
rally in bunches, and in which the nuts are produced, 
adyancing in growthetill Autumn. | 
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The trees are of moderate growth, generally branch 


out low, or divide near the Bottom, © or ſometimes ad- 


vance with ſeveral ſtems, and may either be trained each 
with a fingle ſtem, three or four to five feet, then to 
branch out above and form full heads, or permitted to 
branch out below, nearly in their natural order; though 
in gardens it is proper to have ſome trained with ſingle 
Clean ſtems, as above-mentioned, in balf and moderate 
full ſtandards. 
Trees for planting may be procured at moſt of the 
nurſery grounds, raiſed to a proper. ſize, with branch 
heads for immediate bearing the enſuing ſeaſon, or ſe- 


cond year, or in younger growth, as may. be required ; 


and they may be raiſed from ſuckers, layers, grafiing, 
&c. according to the following directions. 

They are propagated or raiſed by ſuckers, layers, 
grafting, and by ſowing the nuts ; but to raiſe the dif- 
ferent varieties diſtinct, and with certainty of having the 
approved ſorts continued, it is effected principally either 
by layers of the young wood, or by grafting them upon 
ſeedling or ſucker ſtocks of the filbert or hazel, and oc- 
caſionally by ſuckers from the roots, eſpecially; of ſuch 
as are wholly, root and top, of the true filbert kind, and 


ſometimes. by ſowing the nuts; but the trees. raiſed by 


the latter method are very apt to Vary, and not come 
with certainty of the true. ſorts, whereas thoſe by layers 


and grafiing come inyariably the ſame, as alſo ſuckers 


from trees that are wholly the ſame root and top, as 


. above obſerved: and all of which will bear ſooner. than 


the. ſeedling trees. And the ſeveral methods of propa- 
gauon, except the grafting, may be effected either in 
the Autumn, in October and November, & c. or in the 
Spring, in February or March, and in which latter 


ſeaſon the grafting i is always performed; all of which 
as directed in theſe ſeveral metheds of propagation, in 


the general arrangement of Trees and Shrubs. | 
In the above different methods of raiſing the kilberts, 
theymay be trained indifferent ways as required, ſome with. 
ſingle ſtems, two or three. to four ox five, feet, as before. 
= - Intiwated, a 
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* x 
4 7 1 


e and then permitted 1 to branch out at thoſe 
heights to ferm heads or. others may be permitted to 
branch out low, in a buſhy- like growth, for particu- 


lar occaſions ; "and when, in either method, they 
have formed tolerable heads, of two or three years 
growth, or more, may be planted where they are to 
remain. 

Or in raifing them by ſuckers and layers, 1 
plants, taken up with good roots, and tops of two or 


three feet growth, or more, may be planted at once 


where they are to continue, either in ſingle trees or 
hedge-fa(hion, as before obſerved.” N 
They may be planted either in Autumn, « or any 


time in open weather, from the decay of the leaves 


in that ſeaſon, October or November, till Mach; 

and of which to plant detached ſtandards, ſet them not 
leſs than ten or fifteen to twenty feet diſtance, or more, 
to branch out freely above regularly all round in full 


heads; or ſome may be planted occaſionally in the 


hedge order, in a row five or ſix feet aſunder, to branch 


out fully from. the bottom, and on the fides and tops, in 


their natural growth; or ſometimes planted in a double 
row, to form a ſhady filbert walk, to grow up rough, 


25 above: and in all of which they will bear plentiful 
crops of fruit: 


Some may alſo be Manted in ſhrubberies, ard. other 
plantations in pleaſure grounds, in ſingle trees, in up- 
right and buſhy ſtandards. 

With regard to future culture of theſe trees after final 
planting, they will require but very little. Thoſe in 
ſtandards ſhould have bottom ſuckers eradicated, and 


low ſtraggling branches pruned up, alſo any very irre- 
cular growths above; or any planted hedge-ways may 


occaſionally have the ſame regulation. And, except 


on theſe occaſions, let the whole adyance in their natural 
order of F | 


The fruit attains maturity in Auguſt and September, 


generally in full perfection when the ends of the calix, 
or 1 containing the nuts, change brown, and may 
* gathered accordingly for POO uſe ; . and oem 
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the whole is fully ripe, may be gathered for Keeping 
a month or, two, covering them cloſe from the ait, 
to preſerve the kernels from ſhrinking or drying con- 
ſiderably. 1 


8 ERVICES are moſtly of the berry; kind, conſiſl- 
O ing of two fpecies, viz, the Cultivated or Sweet, 
and the Witd or Sour: 'The former is larger; and, 
| fuperior in goodneſs to the latter; and the trees-are ad- 
mitted. in general collections, to encreaſe the variety of 
fruits, tramed principally im ſtandards. produce the fruit: 
in largiſh bunches, ripe in September and October, of a 
red and reddiſh-brown colour; but, ſomewhat like the 
wedlars, require to lay ſome time in the houſe after being 
gathered, to become ſoft and mellow, before they are 
. eatable, eſpecially. the Wild Service berries ;—and. con- 
fiſt. of the following ſpecies and varieties 
Berry-ſhaped Sweet | Apple- 
%%% ] | 
Pear-ſhaped Sweet | Wild, or Sour Ser-- 
Service. Ms mY 


* 


ſhaped Sweet: 


? 
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Theſe trees are trained principally in flandards, and 
planted. in gardens and orchards ; .but more generally 
the®cultivated or Sweet Service, or: a: few trees of 
the different forts, may be admitted, to encreaſe the 
variety, in the. fruit-tree collection; and of which the 
legitimate or true. Service produces inuch larger fruit 
than the wild, being ſometimes the ſize of ſmall apples 
and pears, and, when ripe, eats very agreeably, and 1s 
therefore in the. moſt general eftimation. The other 
grows wild in woods, in England, &c. and is ſometimes 
admitted in gardens; produces large bunches of berries, 
like haws, but the. berries larger, of a browniſh red 
colour, ripe in October, when being gathered, and hung 
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wp in any dry apartment, they keep a month or two in 


Winter, and, according as they become ſoft, are proper 


for eating, being of a tartiſh agreeable reliſh. But the 


Sweet Service 1s a native originally of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, and in this country is obtained only by cul- 
ture in gardens and plantations. 5 
The trees are propagated. or raiſed by grafting and 
budding the improved or different varieties upon ſeedling 


ſtocks of their own kind, and trained for full or half | 


ſtandards, & c. by the methods directed for other fruit- 
trees; or may be obtained at the nurſeries, ready 
raiſed, when young, or ef a proper age and ſize for 
bearing. 35 Fe, a 

As before obſerved, the above trees are trained gene- 


rally in ſtandards, and, where they are required, may 


be planted in any common foil of a garden or orchard, 
&c, at twenty or thirty feet diſtance ; or ſome of the 
true or Sweet Service may alſo be planted in eſpaliers. 
And in both of which manage the trees, in regard to 
pruning and training, as directed for medlars, apples, 
pears, plums, &c. | . 


They are alſo occaſionally planted in ſhrubberies, 


and other pleaſurable plantations. | By 
When the fruit ripens in Autumn, gather them in 
the full bunches as they grow, and hang them up in 
a dry apartment to ſoften ; then may be uſed for eating, 
as wanted, | 1 


CWFMVNLL 


HFH E Hazzr Nuts compriſe ſeveral varieties 

of the fruit, ſuch as the common hazel of the 
woods, and ſome other improved varieties, which are, 
ſometimes cultivated in gardens, orchards, &c. a few 
trees of each, or only the principal kinds ; either gene- 


nally in buſhy ſtandards, or ſome planted hedgeways, to 


run up rough in their natural growth, as obſerved of the 
derts; and compriſe the following ſpecies and varieties 


of the fruit: 


Common 
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mittance in the fruit-tree collection, more or leſs ac- 


eties, and the Conſtantinople kinds as a diſtinQ ſpecies, | 
a native of Byzanti, are obtained only in gardens by 


the order mentioned for filberts, in ſingle trees ten to 


a natural order, or planted in more conſiderable quan- 
tations, to furniſh large ſupplies of nuts. 


flllberts, ex 


planting, in the proper ſeaſon, Autumn or Spring; 


* 


212 
Common Hazel Nut I Long Nut 5 
Large Clufter Nut [ Barcelona Nut 
Great Cob Nut | Conftantinople Dwarf 
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* 


Of the above ſorts of nuts, ſome of each merit ad. 


Cording to room, or as may be required ; and of which 
the, firſt ſort, common bazel nut, grows abundantly 
almoſt every where, in woods and hedge-rows, and are 
ſeldoni raiſed in gardens in any .confiderable quantity; 
but ſome of the others being accidental improved vari- 


proper culture ; and all of which may be planted in 


fifteen or twenty feet aſunder, or ſome of the common 
hazel may alſo be planted hedge-faſhion, to run up in 


tity in continued rows, in the manner of coppice plan- 


* * © * 4 * 


The order of bearing of all the ſorts is the ſame as the 

plained under that article, being all of the 
Ez CMM. 
All the ſorts may be obtained in young trees at the 
nurſeries, in larger or ſmaller growth, as required for 


5 "i" W — — 1 wn — — 


and way be raiſed as directed below. | 
The trees are raiſed by nuts, the common fort ; alſo 


all the ſorts by ſuckers from the roots, and by layers, to 


continue the different varieties the fame ; likewiſe the 
improved varieties, by grafting them upon ftocks of the 
common hazel ; and the Conſtantinople kind, a diftint 


' ſpecies, may be raiſed either from nuts, ſuckers, layers, 


&c. And all of which trained in ſmall ſtandards, fome 


_In, buſhy growths, others in ſingle upright ſtems, two 


or three to four or five feet high, or more, branching 
out above in full heads; then tranſplanted where 
they are to remain, in the order and diſtances above- 
mentioned.  _ | 5 


1 
8 
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Or in raiſing them by ſuckers, taking them up with 

23 much root as poſſible, thoſe of a good growth 
way be planted at once where they are always to 
Rand OOO gt og 
The culture of theſe trees is only to give occaſional 
pruning, to regulate any very diforderly growths, as 
obſerved of the filberts; and to: thoſe trained in ſingle 
ſtandards, in gardens, to clear them from bottom 
ſuckers, and any too low growing productions of ſhoots: 


and branches. e e 5 | 
The nuts ripen the latter end of Auguſt, and in 


September, till October, diſcovering maturity when 


the cups change brown, as in the filberts, and may then 
be gathered as wanted; and when wholly ripe, gather 
and houſe them for keeping 1 3 


RA SPBERRIES being defirable fruit in a. gar- 
den for Autumn ſervice, both for eating. as deſert 
fruit, and. for making raſpberry jam, and 4 ia large 
quantities by the diſtillers, &c. plantations of the plants 
ſhould never be omitted in principal gardens, in larger 

or ſmaller ſupplies, according to the extent of ground; 

the plants growing in long flender ſhrubby ſtems, ſeve- 
tal from each root, are generally planted in rows, four 
| ard a half or five feet aſunder, produce young ſtems 

from the root annually, and which, when a year old, 

bear fruit, then decay in the following Winter, being 
licceeded by others produced the preceding Summer 
for bearing the year following, the fruit ripening in 
faly, Auguſt and e and confi of the follow- | 


ng varieties: 


* ; 


Red Raſpberry I Fwice-bearing Red Raſp- 
White Raſpberry © Derr; ing 

Cane or Smooth-ſtalked | Twice-bearing White 
Larve Antwerp Raſp- | Raſpberry. 
berry (yellow) 9 1 85 
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Of the above varieties, the firſt three ſorts are thoſe 
commonly cultivated for the general production. The 
Antwerp raſpberry is a new ſort lately introduced from 
Germany, a variety of the common raſpberry, but is 
generally of a ſtronger and taller growth than moſt of 
the others, and the fruit larger, of a golden yellow 
colour, and is eſteemed of ' ſuperior goodneſs ; and the 
twice-bearing ſorts are in eſtimation for their ſingular 
property of bearing two crops of fruit the ſame year, 
the firſt production being in July and beginning of Au- 
guſt, and the ſecond in September; are all of hardy 
| | 64979, will ſucceed in any common ſoil and ſituation, 

th in open expoſures, and in ſhady borders, &ec. 
though it is moſt eligible to have the principal ſupply - 
in a free expoſure open to the ſun, to ripen the fruit in 
the beſt perfection; are generally planted in the kit- 
chen-garden, in rows four feet and a half by a yard 
_ diſtance ; and ſome may alſo be diſpoſed in the borders, 
&c. in ſingle ſtools, at ten, fifteen, or twenty feet 
diſtance ; likewiſe are ſometimes planted a few in eſpa- 
liers, and againſt South and other walls, for early ard 
late fruit, and of improved ſize and flavour. 

All the forts of raſpberries grow with ſeveral ſtenis 
or ſuckers produced from the root every year, in Spring 
and Summer, which when a year old produce the fruit, 
and at the ſame time a fucceflion of young ſtems rife 
from the bottom, and m Winter following thoſe whick 
bore the fruit laſt Summer wholly decay, and are then 
cut down cloſe to the ground, leaving ſeveral of the 
ſtrongeſt young ſhoots on each ſtock to bear the enfu- 

ing year; and thus the ſucceſſion of bearing ſhoots is 
continued, | eh . 

They are propagated by the young ſucker fhoots 
produced annually from the root in Spring, as above 
explained; and theſe, when of one Summer's growth, 
are proper to detach for planting in Autumn following, 
or in the Spring, in February or March, but not late 
than the beginning or middle of April. : 
Obſerve in procuring the above ſhoots for planting, 

generally chuſe the ſtrongeſt ouiſide productions. 52 


ve 
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them up with good roots, and if at the bottom they 

diſcover one, two, or more ſmall buds, the rudiments 
of advancing ſhoots for ſucceſſional bearers, they are 

particularly to be preferred. Prune the roots, cutting 
off any hard woody part, eſpecially of the mother root, 
if any adhere, and ſhorten long ſtragglers, and prune 
off the weak bending part at top of the ſtems, leaving 
them About a yard long: then, having prepared the 
ground, by adding a ſupply of good dung, and this 
digged in one full ſpade deep, levelling the ſurface, 
and in Which plant the raſpberries in rows, four and a 
half or five feet aſunder, by three feet at leaſt in each 
row, planted either ſingly, or two or three plants 


| together, cloſing and treading the earth cloſe about the 


roots. | 
Likewiſe may plant ſome in eſpaliers, or ſtakes 
placed to train to in that order; alſo ſome may be 
planted againſt walls of a South expoſure: and in all 
of which plant them ten feet afunder, either ſingly, 
or two or three plants in each place. The 
ſtems of the plants only ſhortened moderately at top, 
and trained horizontally to the eſpalier, ſtakes and 
M 9 „%% oped? 
After planting the raſpberries, keep them clean from 
weeds all Summer, by hoeing the ground between 
them occaſionally; and permit the ſucceſſional ſupply 
of young ſhoots to advance from each main root, in 
their full growth „ oj 
They, if ſtrong plants, will both produce a moderate 
crop of good fruit the enſuing Summer, and proper 
{upplies of young ſtems for bearers 'the following year, 
but in the 'fecond Summer will bear in full perfection, 
and furniſk-plenty of ſucceſſional bearers; and the ſame 
plants will continue ſeveral years of a good prolific 
ſtate, in the order before explained. i | 
The general culture of raſpberries conſiſts of an 
annual -pruning, neceilary every Winter, to cut out 
the old decayed ſtems, laſt Summer's bearers, and to 
thin, where too abundant, the young fucceſſion ſhoots, 
that are to bear the fruit the enſuing ſeaſon ; 998 
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dig the ground between the plants: and in Summer, 
to hoe them clean from weeds, as before intimated. 
And always let the production of ſucceſſional young 

ſhoots, riſing. immediately from the main ſtools, ad- 
vance all Summer in their full growth, and only, in 
that ſeaſon, to clear out any large ſtragglers caſually 
adyancing between the rows, &c. that they may not 

incommode and keep the ſun and air from the preſent 
bearers, and their production of fruit. 


* > N 


The neceſ#ry general pruning is performed any time 
from October or November till February, or March, or 
beginning ef April, at lateſt, in which cut out all the 
decayed old ſtems, eaſily diſtinguiſhed, from the young, 
breaking or cutting them clean out to the bottom. At 
the fame time ſelect . a proper ſupply of the ſtrongeſt 
young ſhoots on each main ſtool, three or four to five 
or fix at moſt, according as they may occur, and cut 
the reſt clean away to the bottom, clearing out alſo 
all. ſmall ſtraggling ſuckers between the main ſtools, 
and, let each of the retained ſhoots be pruned at top, 
cutting off the weak bending part; after which, if the 
Thoots are weakly, and ſtraggling much aſunder, they 
may be tied or plaited together, to preſerve. them in an 
%%% VVV opmaintat [6 2 

Then, when pruned as above, clearing away the 
cuttings of the ſhoots, &c. dig the ground between 
the rows of plants, and let all ftraggling ſuckers remain- 
ing between the main ſtools be eradicated clean out by 
the roots. 71717 SH Horn tres | 
After this, the principal care is to hoe them clean 
from weeds in Summer, as before ſuggeſted, and to clear 
away ſtraggling ſuckers between the mean ſtools, that 
the free air and ſun may be admitted fully, to pro- 
mote the growth and ripening of the fruit in good 
perieMon: ;: n;? 335% N . 

If any are planted againſt walls, or in an eſpalier 
order, give the requiſite pruning as above, in Winter, 
to cut out the old ſtems, retaining ſeveral ſtrongeſt 
young ones on each ſtool, cutting away the others, and 
the retained ſhoots trained to the wall and eſpalier, 


„ A, „„ „ - wy 4 — f Jaw , tw wid a 


or to ſtakes, horizontally, and they will thus generally 


produce earlier and larger fruit. 

The fruit in general ripens in July and Auguſt; and 
the twice- bearing fort produces alſo a moderate crop 
again in September; and all of which ſhould be gather- 
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5 ed for preſent uſe according as wanted, as after they 
. are fully ripe, they will not keep above a day or two 
| before _ mould, COINS e and ou” 

8 0 © 1 E B E R R V. 
Gegskufg nes are very uſeful family guit⸗ 
ö both in their young green ſtate, for pies, tarts, 
| puddings, fauce, &. alſo to preſerve by bottling up 
| for long keeping ; and in their mature ripe: 2 are 
| very agreeable to eat: ſo that the trees or buſhes ſhould 

a be admitted plentifully in every, garden, generally 
planted either in a row, round the borders or the main 
quarters of the kitchen-garden, or ſome in croſs rows; 
; and in large grounds are occaſionally. planted in conti- 
5 nued plantations, to procure more conſiderable ſupplies . 
i of fruit, eſpecially for market: and in all of which 
: they ſeldom fail of furniſhing large crops of fruit annu- 
: ally, for uſe in their green ſtate in April, May, and 
june, and ripe in June, July, and Auguſt, in the 
5 different varieties, conſiſting of the following principal - 
285 lorts-; 

g Barly ſmall Red Red Champaign 

Fe Early ſmall Black Large white Dutch 

t Carly Green 1 Large Amber 

5 Large ſmooth Green | Long Vellow-w 

5 Large hairy 4 Green ._-_ » {Round Yellow _ 

5 Hairy Red Chryſtal White 

, Large round Red Rombullion | 

; long hairy Red { lrenmonger Gooſeberry 

* Large ſmooth Rd Hunt's Gooſeberry 

4 vearlet 51 1 p eee Gooleberry 
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Warrington Red I Hertfordſhire Red 
Damſon Gooſeberry I | Lancaſhire Farmer 
Lreen Dorrington [ Cherry-berry, 
A e 5 . 


With many other varieties of Reds, Greens, Rc. 


The above being the principal kinds of Gooſeberries, 
there are many other intermediate varieties, which of 
late years have been raiſed from ſeed, eſpecially of 
the reds and greens; and in all of which the trees or 
buſhes are. very hardy to grow in any common foil and 
ſituation; are moſt commonly trained in ſtandard buſh- 
es, either branchy from the bottom, or with low ſtems, 
fix. to twelve or fifteen inches, then branching out at 
that height into full heads; and in which are generally 
planted in the kitchen-garden, ſometimes in a row round 
the boundary of the principal quarters or outward bor- 
ders, others in croſs rows to divide large quarters into 
ſmaller compartments, twenty or thirty to forty or fifty 
feet wide; and often in continued plantations, in rows 
fix to eight or ten feet aſunder, by fix feet in the rows, 
as in the numerous large market grounds round London, 

where there are ſometimes very conſiderable plantations 
in that order of planting, to produce large ſupplies of 
berries for the markets. Likewiſe gooſeberries are 
ſometimes planted in ſmall portions againſt South walls, 
-and trained in the wall-tree order, to furniſh earlier fruit, 


2 
$ 


both to uſe green and-when ripe. ” 
All the varieties of theſe buſhes, or: ſhrubs, bear 
their fruit both on the young wood of a vear old, and 
on the ſeveral years old branches, generally upon ſmall | 
{ſpurs and ſnags emitted along the ſides thereof, the 
fame branches and ſpurs continuing ſeveral years fruit- 
ful; and if the branches are kept moderately thin, not 
cut down too much, and acconding as any grow 
-diforcerly or become of an unfruitful nature, or decay, 
they are pruned out, and young wood retained occa- 
Honally, as hereafter explained, to ſupply the _ 
5 thereof, 
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thereof, the trees may thus be continued long in good 
fruitfulneſs, and will always produce full crops of large 
ET on ph mt 88 
| Young trees for planting may be obtained in good 
perfection, in moſt of the public nurſery-gtounds, raiſed 
to a proper growth for immediate bearers ; generally 
chooſing ſuch as are of ſome advanced growth, with 
 tolerably full heads to bear ſome fruit the ſame year, 
if early planted, and that will ſoon commence full 
Or they may be expeditioufly raiſed abundantly by 
cuttings and ſuckers, &c. according to the following 
directions, and will commence bearing in two or three 
Gooſeberries, in all the varieties, are eafily propa- 
cated. and raiſed by cuttings of the young ſhoots,” and 
by fuckers from the root, by either of which may en- 
creaſe any of the approved ſorts; and by ſeed to raiſe 
new varieties, as by which they are exceedingly ſpor- 
tive in many different ſorts, in regard to colour and ſize 
of the fruit; and each ſort fo obtained, or any ſorts 
approved, may be raiſed and continued the fame by 
cuttings and fuckers, though it is contended that cut- 
tings are prefera le to ſuckers, in ſooner commencing 
good bearers, and not ſo apt to run to ſuckers as the 
{ucker-raiſed plants. However, the difference is not 
very material, and good trees may be raiſed by either 
method; and as ſuckers of one, 1wo, or three years 
growth may be planted, and being furniſhed with roots, 
they at once form immediate plants, ſometimes furnith- 
ed with a ſmall head of branches above. wy 
To raiſe them by cuttings, it may be performed 
either in Autumn; about October, November, &c. 
or in February or March; and for which chuſe the 
ſtrongeſt ſtrait outſide ſhoots of laſt Summer, cutting 
them off about ten or twelve to fifteen or eighteen 
inches long, as they may occur, and prune the weak 
ſlender tops; then plant them by dibble, either in a 
mady border, or where convenient, in rows twelve 
10 fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder, inferting them one 
EI E 2 . 
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third, cr not more than half way into the ground ; and 
in the followin year, when they advance in ſhoots 
above, im of the lower growths, retaining a good 
upright top {hoot io run up for a ſtem, fix to twelve 
or filteen inches, then may be topped to encourage 
branches above to form the head: though ſome permit 
them to branch out in a buſhy growth quite from the 
bottom; but when the branches come out ſo low, they 
encumber the ground immediately under them, are 
hurtful to the growth of under crops, and incommodious 
to dig, or perform other neceſſary culture in the ground, 
and I would therefore adviſe 'to train each with à clean 
fingle ſtem, at leaſt ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches, 
and in which the Balten will have alſo a more regular 
appearancde. 
By ſuckers from the roots. bie are te generally pro- 
duced plentifully. in Summer, and which in Autumn, 
\ Winter, or Spring following, or when of two years 
growth, may be digged up with roots to each, taking 
thoſe of the ſtrongeſt and ſtraiteſt ſhoot, pruning any 
broken and hard woody part of the root, and ſhorten 
the top to twelve, fifteen, or eighteen inches, accord- 
ing to their ſtrength, and plant them in nurſery rows 
fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder; or ſome - ſtrong 
robuſt ſuckers, furniſhed with branchy tops, may be 
planted at once where they are to remain: and in all 
of which train each with a ſingle ſtem below, eight, 
ten, or twelve inches, or more, then branch out above 
to form the head. 

In the formation of their Yeats,” give any neceſſary 
aſſiſtance in pruning out low. ſtraggling thoots, croſs- 
placed growths above, or other inegular productions, 
ard to reduce ary caſual Jong -ranibler equal to the 
general branches, all which geneially permit to extend 
m their natural growth, without much ſhortening, cr 
none at all, except any ſingularly long or very bending 
inclining ſhoots ; or where the branches are too croud- 
ed, thin them accordingly to five or ſix inches diſtance, 
and they will thus bear Peay, and | he: large 
Berries. 

Or 
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Or ſometimes old gooſeberry buſhes having been 
permitted to advance with ſeveral ſtems from the root, 
each furniſhed with a head -of branches of one, two, 
or ſeveral years. growth, they at the proper ſeaſon, 
Autumn, Winter, or Spring, may be digged up, and 
divided into ſo many diſtinct plants with roots to each, 
and planted Where they are required, and will com- 
mence immediate bearers the enſuing ſeaſon. FAG 3 
To raiſe new: varieties; ſave feed from ſome fineſt = 
thoroughly-ripe gooſeberries, fow: them in Autumn or 
Spring in a bed of light earth, and when a year old 
plant them out in nurſery rows, and train them as 
above; they will bear the third year, when thoſe of 
good properties may be marked when the fruit is ripe, 
and then, at the proper ſeaſon, tranſplanted where they 
57575 . ͤĩ Jon 6 e 
When deſigned to plant ' gooſeberries, the proper 
ſeaſon is any time, in open weather, from October or 
November till March. Generally, as before obſerved, 
when they are to be procured from the nurſeries, have; 
if poſſible, ſuch as are advanced with tolerabie ful 
beads, of a proper ſize for bearing; planting; fome in 
a ſingle row, along the boundary or borders: round the 
main quarters of the kitchen ground, at five or ſix to 
eight or ten feet diſtance, or in large quarters plant ſome 
in eroſs rows the fate diftance, to divide the ground 
into ſmaller compartments, twenty or thirty to. ferty 
or fifty feet wide, as formerly intimated; and when 
large quantities of fruit are required for market, &c. 
they are planted in continued plantations, in rows 
ſix or eight to ten feet diſtance, by five or ſix feet in 
en JM ̃ 8 
A few trees may alſo be planted againſt South and 
other walls, to have earlier and larger fruit, and on 
North walls to ripen late in ſucceſſion; and for which 
purpoſes the trees ſhould be trained with branches ad- 
vancing near the ground, and nailed to the wall in 
regular order, three to four or five inches aſunder; 
and in all of which will produce fruit in ſuperior 
perfection, 55 9 0 5 1 8 2 
9 7 8 3 | "CIP 
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Or ſome in ſtandards may alſo be trained in à fanned 
expanſion, cutting off the projecting branches and 
Thoots on two ſides, to have the continuing branches 
range only two ways, not to overſpread the adjacent 

ground; and may either thus ſtand detached, or 


trained to ſtakes; and in which order of training them, 


produce moſt large and fine berries. 


8 
* 


the branches being kept thin and regular, they will 


After they are planted, they, in their adyancing and 


full growth; will require occaſional pruning, principally 
every year in Winter, eſpecially as theſe buthes generally 
produce many lateral ſhoots in Summer, that crowd 
and confuſe the heads, more particularly When the 
ſhcots and branches have been much pruned or ſhorten- 


ed, Which latter ſliovld therefore be but moderately 


performed, or not at all, except in particular inſtances. 
_- However, with regard to the requiſite, pruning of 
theſe buſhes, in their advanced growth it will be neceſ- 


_ fary, both in the young ſhoots, ard occaſionally in the 
older branches, and to be performed principally in 


Winter, any time from October or November till 


March; obſerving, that where the laſt» Summer's 


ſhoots are numerouſſy produced in a crouded growth, 
on the general mother branches, cut out cloſe moſt 
of the ſide laterals thereof, leaving only ſome in caſual 
vacant parts below, or where they may wem necefiary, 


arch generally a leading one to each mother branch; 


or Where any principal branches, together with the 
nreſent terminal leading ſhoet, are advanced too con- 
ſiderably in length beyond all the others, prune down 
the ſaid branch or branches, leſs or more, to ſome 
lower young branch or good ſhoot, to remain for a 
leader; and where the general branches are too croud- 
ed, thin them regularly five or fix inches diſtance, at 
leaſt, at their extreme parts, cutting out. all caſual 
croſs-placed and low ſtraggling: growths, and reduce 
any long ramblers ; as likewiſe, when any old branches 
aſſume a worn-out ſlate, or become of an unfruitful 
nature, or decayed, prune them down, leaving ſome 
advancing younger branch or ſtrong ſhoot io ſupply 

| SES, | the 
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the place, if required; and the general ſhœots now. 
relaived, either leave intire, or-ſhorten but moderately, 
er rather not at all, except where any leader, or other 
Soak is Gingularly long, or: of a crooked inclining. 
growth, which may be ſhortened accordingly: but, 


except in theſe inſtances, it is more adviſeable, agree- 


able to the above rules to leave them moſtly at their 
full length; and thus they will not run ſo much to wood 
in Summer, crouding the trees and fruit, as is the caſe: 
when the ſhoots are generally ſhortened. -_ 

Obſerve alſo to eradicate root- ſuckers, and prune vp 
low lateral ſhoots and branches; and always keep the 
general branches moderately thin and regular, and the 


middle of the trees ſomewhat open They will thus 
continue plentiful bearers, and the fruit will abvays be”. 


larger and finer in proportion. 
Or alſo, in Summer, when any trees are confuleay- 


crouded with young ſhoots of the year, to ſhade and 


darken the fruit, they may be pruned in a thinning. 
order, to open the trees to admit the ſun and air, to 
ripen the fruit with a goed flavour. 

Though ſome people, regardleſs of theſe trees, give- 
them occaſional pruning by clipping them with garden 
ſhears, cutting them into cloſe round heads; but 
this they grow croudedly full of young wood wh 
Summer, and the fruit is always very ſmall. 

If any are planted againſt walls, or in the chralier 


order, train the branches in a reguler fanned expanſion, 


_ three or four to five or fix inches aſunder. Prune them 
in Summer and Winter from ſuperfluous and fore-right 
and other irregular ſhoots, leaving ſome well-placed 
in vacancies, or to fupply the place of worn-out bran- 
ches; and generally a leading ſhoot to each principal 
| branch, agreeable to the method explained in pruning 
the ſtandard buſhes; and train the general branches 
moſtly at their full length, as far as room of walling, 
& c. admits, and when advanced out of bounds, may 
be cut down leſs or more, according to the rules obſery= 
ed in pruning the ſtandard buſhes aforeſaid ; and ac- 
ng as any unfruitful branches and dead wood 


L 4 ©: occur, 
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occur, cut them out in the general pruning, 'and retain 
young to ſupply the vacancies. ' "OR will thus a 
early and large fruit. 

The gooſeberries, in their green 5 7 ripe Woe are 
proper for uſe from April or May till Auguſt. The 
young green berries will, in ſome early trees againſt 
South walls, be fit to gather in April, and in general 
ſupplies in May and June, — very uſeful for pies, tarts, 
and other culinary pupoſes ; and in the beginning of 
June, when of full growth, before they begin to ripen, 
a quantity may be gathered, and bottled up, the cork 
ſealed down cloſe with wax or roſin, to exclude the air, 
and placed in a cellar, or buried in the ground, will 
| Keep good ſeveral months: ard in their mature growth 
of ripeneſs, are in perfection, in the early and late forts, 
from the middle of June til] the end of Auguſt ; or ſome 
late ripeners, if in the full ſyn, may be matted, to ſhade 
them, and TE will continue longer. : 


2 1. KR A N r. 


C URR A N TS are very agreeable Summer fruit, 
A vſeful principally in their ripe ſtate, or occaſionally 
when green for tarts; but when ripe are good and. 
wholefome, both to eat as deſert fruit, and for various 
culinary occaſions, alſo to make currant wine, jelly, 
&c. and to preſerve : and black currant jelly is uſeful. 
as a medicine ; and therefore the trees of the different 
varieties ſhould be admitted plentifully in gardens, but 
moſt of the red and white, planted both as ſtandard 
buſhes round the quarters of the kitchen garden, and in 
croſs rows, or occaſionally in continued plantations, as 
obſerved for the gooſeberries; likewiſe ſome fineſt forts 
againſt South and other walls, for early and late fruit, 
which in the different ſorts ripen in June and July, and 
may be continued till September, Conſiſt of che follow - 
ing ſpecies and varieties: 1 5 


| Common 


« 
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e Red Currant By White Dutch Currant 
Large Red „ Champaign 
Reck-colowed | „ Ber Currant. 


of all the ahh forts fs api | the t trees are very 
hardy, will grow and bear plentifully almoſt any where, 


in open and thady fituations; and by which the fruit may 


I 


be obtained early and late, in two or three months ſuc- 


ceſſiot, from June till September, eſpecially if ſome of 
them, in July or Auguſt, are matted. over to defend 
them from the ſun, thoſe fully bee e and 
from the birds. 8 

The general ſupplies of theſe trees are commonly 
trained in ſmall buſhy ſtandards, very common branch 
ing out near the ground, or ſometimes in ſeveral tems, 
quite from the bottom; though I would adviſe them 
to be trained principally each with a fingle ſtem from the 
beginning, fix or eight to ten or twelve inches, then to 
branch out above into regular heads; or for walls, or to 
train in the:eſpalier. order, they may branch out near 
the bottom. 

Theſe trees bear the fruit principally on the two or 
three and ſeveral years old wood, from ſinall ſpurs and 
lnags fituated. along the ſides of the branches, which. 
continue many: years fruitful ; and that, according as 
BY old bearers decline being fruitſul, or aſſume a decay-, 

ſtate, they being pruned out, and young wood 
9 from below to ſupply their places, the ſame 
buſhes will continue long in good bearing. 1. 

All the forts may be raiſed abundanily by fuckers * 
155 the roots, and cuttipgs of the young thoots, and 
will begin bearing in two or three years. 

Or young trees for planting may be bad at "all 
the public nurſeries, raiſed to a proper age ard lize, , 
with full heads, to commence . immediate good... 
bearers. _ 

To raiſe applies. of theſe Lk plant cuttings oh, 
the young thoois, or young fuckers from the ꝛ00ts of 
5 cne 
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one or two years old, or more, any time in open wea- 
ther, from October till March; and that, with regard 
to the difference in raiſing them by cuttings or ſuckers, ' 
it may be obſerved as ſaid of the gocſeberries, the trees 
raiſed from cuttings are thought not to run fo much to 
bottom ſuckers as the ſucker-raiſed trees, and that they 
fooner bear; but in either of theſe: the difference is not 
conſiderable, and ſtrong fucker plants, as being 
furniſhed with immediate roots, they at once form pro- 
Per plants. 55 % nd . 
_ However, to raiſe them by cuttings, take the Fong 
ſtrait ſhoots of laſt Summer, cut about ten or twelve 
to fifteen or eighteen inches long ; plant them in rows 
twelve to eighteen inches aſunder, each near half-way 
into the ground ; they wilt emit roots below and thoots 
at top, in Spring and Summer. | Generally prune up 
ſome of the lower ſhoots, to form a clean ſtem, fix or 
eight to ten or twelve inches, as before intimated, then 
to branch out at top to forni a regular- head : or for 
walls, &c. they may branch out quite from the bottom. 
And in all of which, when of two or three years growth, 
may be tranſplanted into the places where they are to 
continue. „„ : 1 5 
Or by fuckers, dig up ſome of the ſtrongeſt bottom 
ſmoots, of one or two years growth, with roots to each, 
and planted in rows as direded for the cuttings, and 
trained in the fame manner; or ſeme, that are of ſtrong 
rowth, and furniſhed with tcp fhoots or branches for a 
head, may be planted at once where they are to remain, 
the others tranſplanted in one or two years, when of 
ed gos, G7, | 
Or any currant buſhes having advanced with ſeveral 
ſtems frem the root, of two, three, or ſeveral years 
growth, and each ſtem furnithed -with a head of bran- 
ches, they may be flipped or divided clean to the bot- 
tom, into fo many ſeparate plants, with roots to each, 
and planted finally to remain; and, as having ſometimes 
geod full heads, will commence immediate bearers, in 
the proper ſeaſon. 7 EI 
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Planting of currants may be performed any time, in 


open weather, from October till February or March; 
when, if the readyrraiſed treees are to be procured: 
from the nurſeries, have them advanced with-tolerally 
full heads, for immediate bearers; as alſo of home 

raiſed plants the ſame. Generally have a good ſupply 
of the ſtandard buſhes planted in rows round the quar- 
ters, or-outward. borders thereof, in the kitchen garder, 


or ſome in croſs rows, to divide large quarters, as ob- 
ſerved of the gooſeberries; and in both methods plant-- 
ed five to fix, eight or ten feet aſunder. Alſo, for large 


ſupplies: of fruit, are planted in continued rows in full. 
plantations, in rows ſix to eight or ten feet n * 
five, fix or eight feet in each row. 


| Likewiſe it is proper to plant a "raked penſion 


againſt walls, eſpecially of the white and red, currants, 


ſome againſt South expoſure for early production, and 
others may be on Eaſt, Weſt, ard North walls, planted 
ten feet diſtance, or in vacant ſpaces between Wall- 
trees; and the branches nailed thereto, four to five or 


fix inches diſtance, moſtly at full length without hore 


tening, as far as room admits, 
Alſo ſome may be trained in a fanned ſpreading ordt, 


in the borders or diviſions of, the quarters; cutting away 
the branches on two fides, and the others to range only: 
two ways, to the right and left, the way of the row ; 


either to grow-detached in that-order, or trained oc 


ſionally to ſtakes at firſt, in the manner: of eſpaliers: 


and the branches thus will not overſpread the ground, 
and being kept thin and roger, 1 7 will: bear in Rrent 
perfectiom 

The currants planted i in all the above nk; when 
advanced in full heads, ſhould gererally have an annual. 


_ pruning, eſpecially as they generally produce numerous 


unneceſſary crouding {ſhoots every Summer as alſo to 
regulate improper growths in the old branches perfor- 
ming it 'ptincipally in Winter for the general pruning, 
and occaſionally in Summer in the young: ihoots,. Where 


The 
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The general pruning may be performed any time 


from October or November, till March; in which, in 


trees of ſome advanced growth, that as numerous lateral 
Moots will have advanced the preceding Sumner on the 


main branches, they ſhould be moſtly now cut out cloſe; 


or ſmäll twiggy ſhoots may be cut to ſnags of an inch 


_-or'two long, to remain for bearing, or the ſmall ſhort 
ones left intire for the ſame occaſion ;:obſerving gene- 
rally to have occaſional good ſhoots below in any va- 
- Cant parts, or to ſupply the place of improper old wood, 
and a leading ſhoot to each main branch, either at the 
termination thereof, or if any branches are advanced 


conſiderably longer than the reſt, they may be ſhortened. 


down either to a young ſhoot or lower branch furniſhed 
with a proper ſhoot for a leader; and in the general 


branches, if any are too cloſe or ill- placed, or of a de- 


* 


caying or unfruitful nature, cut them out, retaining 


young to fill the places where neceſſary, and trim up 
low ftragglers, keeping the branches moderately thin, 
not leſs than about fix inches afunder, and in. ſome 
regular order, with the middle of the trees kept ſome- 


what open; and the retained ſhoots may either be 


_Tthortened moderately, Jeſs or more, in general, or ſuch 
only'as advance much longer than the others: or the 
rule is, if required to keep theſe ſtandard buſhes to 
moderate heads, the ſhoots may be jhortened in pro- 
portion; but generally obſerve, in any lower ſhoots 


advancing to ſupply caſual vacancies, they ſhould net 


be ſhortened till advanced at leaſt equal in height with 


the gereral branches of the head; and it is proper to 
clear out all root ſuckers, and to trim off lateral ſhoots 


from the ſtem. _ 1 % ve 
Or in Summer, when theſe buſhes are very  crouded 
with young wood of the year, it may be thinned in May 
or June, cutting it out more or leſs, to admit the ſun 
and air to the fruit. 15 wg 
Any trained againſt walls, or in fanned ſtandards in 
the open bordce”s or quarters, trained in the manner of 


an efpalier, as formerly mentioned, ſhould | alſo have 
an annual pruning, Thoſe againſt walls in particular 


thould. 
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hould be pruned both-i -m Summer and Winner ; a Sum- 
mer pruning to cut out the foreright productions, ſuper- 
fluous ang ill-placed ſhoots, training in the others, and 


the principal leading ſhoots, at their full length; and. 


in Winter, where the ſhoots, were left too abundant 
in Summer, ſhould now be cut out, together with 
ſuch others as may appear unneceſſary, or improper, 
leaving a ſufficiency to ſupply vacancies, and gene- 
rally a terminal one to each main branch, where 
room to extend them ; or if too long, it may either be 
pruned, or the | branch cut down more or leſs to ſome; 
lower ſhoot, And in the general branches, if 
any appear eh an ofrutiful or decaying ftate, cut them 
out, and have young to ſucceed; them leaving the ſhoots 
moſtly intire, except where advanced beyond their 
proper limits at top, or ſides, when they may be ſher- 
tened in proportion, or the branches from whence 
ſuch proceed pruned down occaſionally - to ſome lower 
ſhoots, agreeable to the above hints; then nail the 
whole in regular order, four or five inches aſunder. 
Likewiſe in thoſe trained in the eſpalier manner, give 
a neceſfary pruning, cutting out the foreright or pro- 
jecting ſhoots and branches on both ſides, to preſerve 
the fanned expanſion ; as alſo all ſuperfluous or aver- 
abundant wood, agreeable to the foregoing e direftions in 
the wall currants. ' 

In the different prunings of currants, Does to leave 
the ſmall ſpurs, and ſhort ſhoots of two or three inches 
long, or little more, for bearing ; and according as the 
ſpurs and faid ſhoots decay, cut them 5 and young 
ones will adyance to ſucceed them. 


The fruit of currants in general ripen in June and 


July, and continue in perfection till; Auguſt ; or if pre- 
lerved from birds apd the full ſun, by matting ſow. 


trees of the late fruit, they will remain good till 8. p- 


tember; and i in the above ſeaſons of ripening, Et them 
generally acquire full maturity, and then . as 
Wanted, they will ſeldom be too ripe. 5 
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nen are in wut in ſome families to pre- 
| ſerve and for eandying, and occaſionally as garniſh 
to diſhes when ſerved to table; and for 'which occa- 
flons a few of tlie trees are admitted in garden or or- 
chard plantations, trained principally in ſmall ſtandards, 
which produce abundance of fruit, conſiſting of final 
red berries in loofe bunches, ' ripe in September and. 


October, of an aſtringent mo wen ha nt Wo > fol 
Towing varieties : 1 


TK ; 
3 1 


Sinh Red Reiden e ieee 
Stoneleſs Red Berberry.. 33 


8 


erte a are och varieties of one parent F ie nd: of 
which the firſt is the common ſort, being, furniſhed with 
mall ſtony ſeeds; and the other, being an accidental. 
variety thereof, is entirely without ftone,. and for which: 
peculiarity it is preferred to the former, for the &cono- 
mical occaſions of preſervin candyiog, &c. though both 
the ſorts hall fed bur as the trees of each 
are eaſily raiſed, and the ſame method of culture is ap- 
plicable to both, it is moſt eligible to have principally: 
the ſtoneleſs fort, as the berries, conſi'ting wholly: of 
7 without ny, ſtone, are more fleſhy. and agree- 
able. 

In both the varieties, the trees are of a hardy nature, 
| will ſucceed in any common foil of a garden or orchard, 
&c. generally allotting them an open ſituation... 

The trees are commonly raiſed in final anche pls, 
with three, four, or five feet ſtems, branching out 
above into full heads, producing the fruit at the ſides. 
of the young and ſeveral years branches; and are 
planted in gardens or orchards in moclerate ſupplies, 
for family occaſions, or as may be required, —plant- 


ed in Autumn or Spring, at twenty or IRE leet dil. 
ance. | 
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The trees are raiſed for ſale in the nurſeries, and 
where, if required, they may be obtained of a proper 
growth for immediate bearing. 

Both the ſorts are pebpagated or raifed by ſuckers, 
cuttings,. layers, and occaſionally by rafting ; or the 
common ſort alſo by ſeed: but to ralſe the ſtoneleſs 
kind, it is effected either by cuttings of the young x8 
ſhoots, layers, or grafting, and likewiſe by ſuckers. = 
from the roots of trees that are wholly of that ſort, 1-8 
root and top: and all of which may be performed in : 
the Spring; or the cuttings, layers, ſuckers, alſo in 2238 
Autumn, in OQober, November, &c. or the ſeeds may | 
likewiſe be ſowed in thoſe ſeaſons ; ; and being planted! 
in nurſery rows, train them each with a ſingle ſtem, | 
two or three to four or five feet, then to N uw” 
and form heads. 

When deſigned to plant hel trees, lde 1 
from the nurſeries or home · raiſed, generally have them 
of ſome advanced growth, furniſhed with tolerable. 
heads of branches ; and may be performed any time 
in open weather, from October or November till 
March or April, planting them the diltance before 
mentioned. | 

In their general growth, permit them to branch out 
freely above; give only occaſional pruning, to cut or 
reform any irregular productions in the head, and to 
prune up low ftragglers and lateral ſhoots from the 
ſtem, &c. and eradicate root fuckers. | 
The berberries ripen in September and Oktober, when 
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they may be gathered as wanted for preſent uſe ;: and 1 
as they will be wholly ripe in October, ſhould be all nh 
gathered, or as many as required, always gathering ws 
them in bunches as they grow. TY 
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kind for Autumn eating; alſo in their green 
tale. conſiſting of the outer coat and mternal part to- 
gether, before they ſtone. ar become hard i are 
| in 
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in great eſtimation for pickling, being proper to gather 
for that purpoſe in July and beginning of Auguſt ; and” 
for which occaſions the trees deſerve culture,. more or- 
leſs, according to the extent of ground, but more eſ- 
pecially in large orchards, parks, hedge-rows, and any 
out premiſſes; and in which they are alſo very profitable 
in their production of nuts for ſale. The nuts ripening. 
in September and October, conſiſting of the following 
varieties : | 5 „ 
Early oval Walnut. [arge Walnut 
Common oval Walnut Earge double Walnut: 
Round Walnut I Tender ſhelled Walnut: 


The trees of all the varieties are of large lofty- 
growth, with conſiderable ſpreading branches, all hardy 
to grow in any. common ſoil and open fuuation ; are al- 
ways trained in full ſtandards, and generally require to 
be of ſome conſiderable growth before they bear in any 
tolerable abundance ; and when advanced with large 
full heads, they produce vaſt quantities of nuts in ta-- 
vourable ſeaſons, bearing the fruit moſtly on the young 
wood, towards the extreme parts- of the branches, 
commonly two or three. together in a bunch. The trees 
producing male and female flowers ſeparate, the former. 
in fall looſe catkins, the latter in cloſe-ſitting buds, 
and in which the fruit is produced as above, each in- 
cloſed in a large outer huſk, or green cover, and when 
this begins to open naturally, the nuts are in full ma- 
turity, and fall out of the huſł; though they are often ga- 
thered before that tate. of full perfection, eſpecrally for 
the markets, while the green cover cloſely adheres; but 
being laid in a heap a few days, the huſk ſhrinks from 
the nut, and may readily be detached, However, when 
permitted to remain on the trees till they diſcover full 
ripeneſs, are always much better flavoured, and will 
keep longer in good perfection. 80 5 
In gardens or orchard grounds, &c. of any tolerable 
extent, theſe trees merit admittance in ſmaller or larger 
portions; or even in moderate premiſſes a tree or two 
may be admitted: but in extenſive grounds, in orchards, 
marks, & c. as before obſerved, they are deſerving of 
| culme 
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culture in ſome conſiderable quantity, both to furniſh 
the family with plentiful ſupplies of nuts, and large 
quantities for ſale to thoſe who carry them to the mar- 


kets; and the trees advanced to a large magnitude, 
the timber is valuable for many purpoſes in joinery, : 


cabinet- making, and ſome other mechanic trades. 


Like moſt other trees, they will grow the moſt 


thrivingly in good ground; but they will alſo ſucceed 


in any common foil and ſituation. 


They may be planted in any outward or inferior patt 


of a garden, &c. and towards the boundaries of or- 
chards, or in continued rows therein, diftin& from 
other fruit-trees of a more moderate growth; and in 
extenſive ſituations in parks, fields, or any out- premiſſ- 


es, they may be introduced in fingle, double, or 


continued rows of conſiderable extent, or in a row along 
any out-boundary, or in diviſions of out-grounds, &. 
And in all of which planted not leſs than thirty to forty 
or fifty feet aſunder, as they advance conſiderably in 
. * ſprouting heads. VET 5 
Loung trees for planting may be had at moſt of the 
nurſeries, trained in ſtandards, advanced with full 
ſtems five or ſix feet, or more, and with tolerably full 
heads. . 15 f 
They are propagated or raiſed both from the nuts, 
to raiſe any torts indifferently as they may occur, and 
by layers and grafting, to continue any particular varie- 
ties diſtinct. The nuts may either be ſowed in Autumn, 
or ee in ſand from the weather and vermin till 
February, then ſowed in drills two inches deep; and 
when the young ſeedling-trees are one or two years 
old, plant them in nurſery lines, and trained each with 
2 ſingle ſtem five or ſix feet or more, then to branch 
out to form the head, and when of ſome advanced 


growth, then tranſplanted finally to remain: and layers 


may be made in Autumn or Spring, of young Thoots 
produced near the ground from proper ftools for that 
purpoſe ; they will be rooted in one year, to plant off 


into nurſery rows for training as above: and grafting 


is performed in February or March, of the deſued forts, 


upon 
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upon ſeedling walnut-ſtocks. And in all of which, 


- when the young trees Are advanced with proper ſtems | 


and formed heads, they may be finally tranſplanted. 
Sometimes nuts are planted at once in the places 
here the trees produced therefrom are te continue, 
thereby not have any check by removal. 
In the adyancing or general growth of walnut trees, 
they may generally branch out above in their natural 
order, or may give occaſional: pruning to regulate any 
.Caſual:- diſorderly growths in the. head, or to reduce 
Tambling branches extending confiderably beyond all 
the reſt, and to. prune up low ftragglers ; and, except 
in theſe inſtances, permit them to. advance freely above, 
according to their natural order, branching out regu- 
larly all round in large ſpreading heads, „5 
. . Walnuts, in the early forts, ripen in tolerable perfec- 
tion to begin gathering towards the middle. of Septem- 
ber, the other in the latter end of that month and be- 
: ginning of Oc ober, and may be gathered for preſent 
uſe as wanted; and when fully ripe, gather the whole, 
and houſed for keeping. 97957 TT Ts a 
When they are required green for pickling, they are 
generally of proper growth the middle or latter end of 
July and beginning of Auguſt, while the internal part 
remains tencer and fleſhy, before they begin to ſtone or 
[ſhell of a hard fubſtance, eaſily known by thruſting a. 
pin or needle in; and, for this occaſion, they are 
gathered whole, the outer green cover and inner part 
together, generally gathering them by hand, and fuck 


as are as clear from ſpots as poſſible, | 8 

The ripe walnuts diſcover full growth when the 
outer huſk begins to ſplit, ready to difcbarge the nuts, 
or when the ſaid huſks will readily detach from the 
ſhell. They, on moderate trees, may be gathered by 
hand ; but in thoſe of large extended branches, as 
the fruit grows generally near the extremities, the 
nuts are commonly threſhed, or beaten down with long 
Poles. 5 | 25 


When they are gathered, clear the nuts from the 


outer green huſks ; or if theſe at brit adhere cloſely to 


5 


m6, oo 


the ſhell, lay them together in an heap for a few. days, 
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they will then readily detach. Wipe the nuts clean, 
and houſe them in a dry apartment, and covered 
cloſe with ſtraw. to exclude the air; or lay ſome in 
dry ſand, that they may keep longer in good condition 


for eating. 
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NHESNUTS are ſometimes, admitted in fruit- 
A tree. collections, in extenſive grounds, ſeldom in 
ſmall gardens, or thoſe of moderate compaſs, eſpecially 
as the trees are of conſiderable ſpreading growth, and 
long before they bear any tolerable quantity, and as 


the fruit does not always ripen in this country in full 


perfection in ſize and flavour; however, as in fayour- 
able ſeaſons they ſometimes acquire tolerable maturity, 
ſome trees may be introduced in large orchards, parks, 


&c. and of which there is only one principal variety 


proper for culture, vis. 
Cultivated, or Spaniſh Cheſnut. 


This tree grows to a lofty ftature and large magni- 
tude, with a conſiderable ſpreading head adorned with 


large beautiful ſpear-ſhaped foliage ; is always raiſed 


in fuil ſtandards, and produces the nuts in large prickly 
cups, two to three or four in each, TROL in Septem- 
ber, when the outer capſule opens in four diviſions 


to diſcharge the nuts, which in warm dry Autumns 


ſometimes attain , tolerable; perfection, though rarely 
in equal goodneſs, either in ſize or flavor, to thoſe 
annually imported from Spain and Italy. 


. 
1 - 


Trees of this ſort are raiſed plentifully in all the 


nurſeries, where they may be obtained- for planting, 


either in young or of ſome | conſiderable, advanced 
growth, with full tems and moderate branchy heads. 

They are raiſed both from the nuts, as directed for 
the walnuts, and alſo the improved fort by layers and 
„ N grafting ; 
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Frans! TR) in all of Which train each Furz a clean. 
ngle tiem, five or ſix feet or more, then branch out 
ab to Told the head. 


Theſe trees may be planted in the: Vorder e or- 


chards, or in any eapacious ſpaces in parks, and to 
form ſpacious avenues, walks, &c. or planted in 4 
row along an out- boundary or where convenient, in 
finaller or larger portions, as. my be {thought eligible, 
or as required, planing them 2 or Pos to fifty 
feet a ſunder. 

In their growth, permit eat to 9 1 8 out moſtly 
in their natural oider. They will require but very little 
culture, or only to prune occaſionally any caſual 
irregular branches of the head, &c. as obſerved of 
walnuts and. other ſtandard fruit. trees, when it e 
appear neceſſary. | FM 

The chenſuts ripen in September, diſcovering 1 matu-. 
rity, when the outer capſule begins to open for the diſ- 
| Charge of the nuts; then may be gathered, cleared 
out of the huſks, and thoſe deſigned for keeping ſhould 
be houſed, and covered cloſe from the external air and 
e Kc. 


ELDER- BERRIES. 


Loy n-BrnniEs are eſteemed pay for their 
juice, with which to make elder-wine, a very 
ed cordial beverage for Winter; & c. and for 
which the trees are admitte ] in out- -premiſes f in ſtand- 
ards, and to grow up in rough hedges, often planted 
along the ſides or tops of banks and ditches, or boun- 
daries of orchards, and in hedge: rows, &c. producing 
ripe berries in September, in large umbellate bunches, 
conſiſting. of only one variety, . uſed. for. the 

| above purpoſe, VIZ. e 


+ ; 


EO OO Black Elder. Bey. 


The clier-tree is very hardy, will grow anywhere 
in "Os. or. 51 han and for its production of 
berries. 


r 


. 
f 
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berries for making elder-wine, as above ſuggeſted, it 
merits culture in any outer premiſes, either a few trees 


in ſtandards, or in hedges, to grow up rough in a 


natural order above; and in all which will furniſh 
plentiful crops of berries, produced towards the ends of 
the younger branches in large bunches, ripe for gather- 
ing im enden 8 
it is raiſed by cuttings of the young wood, and by 
Reds e OFT Pe pe tf ge, 
"Theſe trees may be planted in any waſte or out- 
grounds, or in hedge-rows, or on the ſides of ditches 
and banks, on the boundaries of gardens, . orchards, 
fields, or by ſides of water, &c. or where convenient, 
as they will thrive in ſituations not ſo eligible for other 
kinds of fruit-trees; and if in outward; expoled places, 
the fruit is not fo liable to be pilfered as moſt other 
ſorts. Likewiſe where planted in hedges, in particular 
diſtricts, it will both ſerve as a fence, and produce 
abundant crops of berries. 5 8 
They may be planted both in ready-raiſed trees of 
young growth, in ſtandards, fifteen or twenty feet 
diſtance, and in hedges one foot aſunder, to grow up 
cloſe for a fence; or for both of which, cuttings of 
the young ſhoots may be planted in the Spring, in the 
places where they are deſigned to remain. RES 
To raiſe elder trees by cuttings, perform it princi- 


pally in the Spring. Chuſe the ſtrong young ſhoots of 


laſt Summer, cut into lengths of half a yard to a yard 
long, or more, and may be planted either where they 


are to remain, or in a nurſery for a year: inſerting them 
rear a foot into the ground, they will readily emit roots. 
below, and ſhoot ſtrongly at top. | 


Thoſe-deſigned for ftandards ſhould be planted in 


any ſituations above-mentioned, ten to fifteen or twenty 


feet aſunder, ard trained each with a fingle ſtem, three 
to four or five feet high, then to branch out above to 


form ſpreading heads, and advance nearly in their nãtu- 

Tal order. 1 1 . | 
And to plant them in the hedge order, the cuttings 

may be inferted into the ſides or tops of banks or ditches, 


c. 
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&c. a foot aſunder, and permitted to branch out from 
the bottom; cut in on the ſides, if required to have the 
hedge thick and ſomewhat regular below); and may 
run up at 8 in full Srowih, to e large Hops of 


2 berries. 


The trees may ti be 1 from ſeed of the "ook 
ries, ſowed in Autumn or Spring, in a bed or bor- 
der, for planting out when one or two years old, in the 
ſeaſons above mentioned, in a nurſery, to train for final 


; thine, 


The berries ripen the middle or latter end of Sep- 
tember, to gather for immediate uſe, in which the 
berries are ſtripped off the bunches, and the juice thereof 
expreſſed ; then is prepared to a proper quality, boiled, 


ſcummed, afterwards is worked off with 4 little 


yeaſt, and chen tuned or  Janolled br for: e 
e e 5 
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= . . a kitchen garden is certainly moſt deſirably uſeful 
A and profitable in its numerous annual productions 
both of herbaceous vegetables, for the ſupply, of a 
family and market, and to admit of the cultivation 
of fruit trees, producing good crops. of fruit in the 
beſt perfection on wall trees, eſpaliers, and ſtandards, 
it is of importance to aſſign an eligible portion of the 
moſt fertile ground the premiſſes afford for that pur- 
poſe, and in dimenſions from a quarter of an acre, or 
even half that, or leſs, as the ſituation admits, or the 
ſupplies required in a family, to half an acre, or one, 
two, or more acres, according to the conſumptions of 
herbage roots, fruits, &c. in ſmall, middling, and large 
families, or for public ſupply; having the ground, if 
poſſible, of the beſt quality, of a moderately lightiſn 
pliable mellow nature, one full ſpade, or two ſpades 
deep in good fertile earth, in a ſituation open to the free 
air, and full fun as much as poſſible, and not too low ẽ 
and wet at any ſeaſon, the foil either of a blackiſh, 
brown, or hazelly colour; or a moderately light loan, 
kind, or fat ſandy loam is very deſirable, and eligible for 
the growtlv of moſt; plants and trees. 
/ A 1 83%, 983 Either 3 
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Either allot a neceſſary portion of ground wholly for 
the kitchen garden, where there is ſufficient ſcope and 
choice of ſoil and fituation, or it limited, may have the 
kitchen ground, fruit plantations and flower compart- 
ments all in one, aſſignipg the larger main quarters for 
the production of herbaceous eſculents, and in the out- 
ward borders have wall trees, and eſpaliers; with ſome 
ſtandards in the internal diviſions ; and the borders next 
the main walks for flowers. 13 
The ground ſhould be encloſed with a wall pailing or 
hedge, Bork for ſecurity,/and the advantage of ſhelter, 
and to afford an opportunity of bavirg warm borders 
for early crops and Winter ſtanding young plants, as 
well as to fun ſh ſhady borders for particular ſmall plants 
in Summer; but a wall or cloſe paling, fence, is alſo 
of great additional advantage for the convenience of 
having wall trees. „ ; 5 
Having the grourd enclcſed, it ſhould be digged or 
trenched one or tuo ſpades deep, and divided into 
compartments ; a beider formed next the wall, or other 
outward fence, four to ſix, eight, or ten feet wide, a 
walk next to that of proportionable width, then a four, 
five, or fix feet wide border, and within this, have the 
main or principal large quarters* for the general crops, 
or in large grounds, or as may be required, a walk may 
be extended along the middſe with a border alſo on each 
fide; the internal quarters may be divided in larger or 
ſmaller compartments, beds, &c. ſuitable to the ſowing 
and planting the ſeveral crops ; and where there are 
walls or paling fences, &c. the bordezs under them 
may be planted with the choiceſt kinds of wall fruit, at 
fifteen to eighteen, or twenty feet diſtance : and in the 
borders which immediately ſurround the main quarters, 
and next the walks, may plant a range of eſpalier fruit 
trees, four to five, or fix feet or more from the outer 
edge, and fifteen to twenty feet diſtance in the row ; 
allo in the interior quarters have ſome ſtandard fruit trees 
arranged. thinly not to overſpread the ground, or not 
- nearer than twenty-five, or thir:y to forty. feet afurder, 
as likewiſe ſome gooſeberry and currant buſhes ſhould _ 
: | ne ver 


— 
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* 
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never be omitted, planted either in a ſingle range round 
the internal large quarters. ſix or eight feet apart, or 
ſome in croſs rows to divide the ground into compart- 
_ ments of twenty to thirty or forty feet wide; alfo occa- 
| fionally in continued plantations ; and have alſo planta- 
tions of raſpberries, in the above order, or in continued 
rows, four feet and a half diſtance by three feet in the 
rows. —See the Fruit Garden. 7 
I'be ſowing and planting the various crops of kitchen 
vegetables is performed in Spring, in February, March, 
and April, for the principal ſupplies, and from that 
time, many ſorts are alſo ſowed and ſera every month 
all Summer, till September or October, in ſmaller por- 
tions for ſucceſſional crops ; and ſome in Autumn o 
ſtand the Winter; and for earlieſt crops, ſeveral ſorts 
are ſowed and planted in hot-beds: all as explained 
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under the different articles. | 8 . 
The kitchen ground will require digging, or trench- 
ing every year in Winter and Spring, and other times 
for every fre ſi crop, eſpecially all vacant ſpaces, and 
for ſowing ſeed; but ſometimes planting may be per- 
formed between other crops without digging; likewiſe 
the ground will require occaſional manuring every two 
or three years with rotten, or any other good dung that 
can he obtained, and this digged or trenched in only 

about a ſpade deep, within eaſy reach of the roots of 
the plants; obſerving generally in digging, or trenching 
in Winter, and early in Spring, &c. when not to be 
immediately ſowed or planted, it is adviſeable to lay 
the ground np roughly in ridges for the foil to pulyerize 
and improve by the. weather ; then 1s eaſily and ex- 
peditiouſly levelled down for the reception of ſeeds and 
plants, and which alſo is a further improvement to the 
grüne „ | | | 0 
In a kitchen garden, where forward crops are requir- 
ed, it is proper to have garden frames and lights, ſome 
of one or two lights for ſmall raiſing frames, and the 
principal ſupply are generally three- light frames ; hav- 
ing alſo hand glaſſes in ſquares or bells, for early cauli- 
flowers, and other purpoſes, with garden mats for 
f EW covering 
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_ covering the frames, & c. of cold nights, and bad wea- 
ther, and for ſhade in dummer. 
And of ſpades, rakes, hoes, : ſhould have two or 
three different ſizes, large, middling, and ſmall for dif- 
rent occaſions ; as alſo dibbles, garden lines, trowels, 
| _ eſpecially a ſcocped one, with dung fork, afparagus 
[ uork, ard potatoe fork, &c. alſo wheel barrows, ba ſ- 
| kets, watering pots, large ard ſmall ſizes, fieve for 
ſifting earth, and one or two common and pruning 
| A&nives, nailing hammers, hatchet, hand-bill, c. 
2 As the kitchen garden plants conſiſt of annuals, 
| | Hienntals, ard perennials, it will be neceſſary juſt to 
mention that the anuual plants are ſuch as continue but 
one year at moſt, ſome but a few months or weeks, 
and require always to be raiſed from ſeed every year in 
Spring, and ſome in ſeveral crops, ſowed every month 
in Spring, ard Sumnier; biennial or two-year plants 
| are ſuch as remain only till the ſecond year after ſow- 
ing, then run to feed, and become uſeleſs ; requiring to 
We always raiſed from ſeed every year, in Spring, Sum- 
mer, & c. and perennial plants are ſuch as are of ſeveral 
years continuance by the root, and produce an- 
nual crops, according to their different kinds, all of 
which is particularly explained under the reſpective 
Heads of the yarious plants, and diſplaying alfo the 
ſeveral varieties of each, and their general uſes, 
-and -proper culture, in the following order, alpha- 
Setically, e DT 
<2 ng DP AMRAMD-S. 
Doren Asraracus _ 
BATTERSEA ASPARAGUS. 
 GravVEzEtnD ASPaRaGUsS 
LARGE READiNG ASPARAGUS - | 
Theſe are all one fort, not differing in their growth, only 
are raiſed in greater perfetlion in regard to fie of tht 


2 2 — . 


tools, in different places, ns above. 


A SPARAGUS is a hardy perennial- rooted plant, 
A always raiſed from ſeed ſowed in the Spring, for 
Planting out in the Spring following, when a year old, 
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in four feet and half wide beds, a foot apart, and in 


three years after, will produce buds of proper ſize for 


gathering, and the ſame roots continue of ſeveral years 
duration, producing a crop of ſhoots annually, in May, 

and June, &c. and in Winter, by planting in hot- 

| 8. 55 * : X : 8 8 | RE f 3 N 4 . 


he plants being always raiſed from ſeed, ſow it 
in March, or beginning of April, in a bed of rich earth, 
| broad-caft and rake it in evenly. The plants will ſoon 
come up; keep them clean from weeds all Summer; 
and next Spring, when one year old, tranſplant them 
where they are to remain; but not to be older than the 


ſecond Spring before they are planted: 
Por planting aſparagus, allot an open 


A 


ſituation of 


good ground, very well dunged, ſeveral inches thick, 
and dig it in regularly a ſpade deep, then lay the ground 

. cut in four feet and half wide beds, with two foot alleys 
between, and to plant four 


£ 5 


a fcot aſunder. 


The proper ſeaſon 


rows of plants in each bed, 


for planting is March, and begin- 


ning of April, when the plants, cenſiſting only of root, 
of many long fleſhy fibres connected into a head at top, 
ſhould be fork-digged up with full roots; then for plant- 
ing, ſtretch a line lengthways, the firſt bed nine inches 
from the edge, and with a ſpade cut out a ſmall trench 
or drill ſix inches deep, turning the earth to one fide, 
plant a row of roots along the trench; cloſe to the line 
fide, uprightiſh, nine to twelve inches apart, with 
the crowns a little below the furface, drawing ſome 
earth to them as placed, and one row planted, cover 
them in, either with the earth in opening the next 
trench, or rake the earth of the firſt over them an equal 
depth; proceeding then to open another trench a foot 
from the firſt, plant it as above; and in the ſame man- 
ner plant four rows in each bed a foot diſtance, and 
rake the beds even, and line out the edges in neat order, 
allowing two feet for alleys. _ . 
his firſt year, as foon as the aſparagus is planted, 
a thin crop of onions may be ſowed on the beds, before 


then rake 1 


f | Mi 2 0 


2 the ſeed. Both crops will 
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advance at the tame time, without impeding the growth 


| of one another. 

The aſparagus will come up fender the firſt year, 
larger the ſecond, permitting the Whole in both years 
to run up to ſtalks all Summer; the third year ſome will 


1 probably be large enough to begin gathering, but gene- 


rally in 125 perfection the fourth year, to commence 
a general cutting of all the ſhoots, according as they 
advance in ſucceſſion during the proper ſeaſon, from 
the latter end of April, or beginning of May, to the 
end of June, or not ſater than the beginning of July, 
that the roots may os be too much exhauſt for future 
production. 

In their culture, keep the bed clean from 585 all 
Summer; and when the plants are of a proper age to 
; produce buds or ſhoots of eligible ſize for cutting, con- 
tinuing the gathering every year, till the middle or latter 
end of June, or beginning of July, as above obſerved; 
then permitting. all the after-ſhoots to run to ſtalk till 

the end of October, when the ſtalks decaying, they are 
"cut. down, and the beds cleaned and lan ot up with 
earth from the alleys, to remain till the Spring, and 
then to be fork-digged and raked even. | 
Towards the end of October, or beginning of No- 
vember, the ſtalks being decayed, or done Dh cut 
them down cloſe. Hoe off all weeds from the beds into 
the alleys ; then, by line and ſpade, chop out the alleys 
two feet wide. Dig each alley long-ways a moderate 
ſpade depth, and ſpread a good portion of the earth to 
each ſide, evenly over the beds, digging down the weeds 
as you adyance into the bottom of the alleys ;—the beds 
thus to remain till the Spring. 

Then about the latter end of March, or beginning 
or towards the middle of April, before the buds begin 
to puſh tow ork the beds with a light three- 
tined fork, going but a moderate depth to jooſen the 
top earth, and not wound the crowns of the roots; and 
Take the ſurface even, drawin off the hard clods or 
rough. earth i into the alleys. The beds thus looſened, 


admits 


8 liberty tor the buds to adyance in a free growth, 
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admits the air, rains, ſun, &c. and encourages the 
roots to produce the ſhoots of a handfome ſi ze for ga-. 
The ſhoots or buds for gathering will fometimes 
begin to appear towards the latter end of April, but 
plentifullyß in May and june; and when they are 
from about two or three, to four, five, or ſix inches 5 
at moſt, above the ſurface, are proper for cutting, 
thruſting the knife down ſtraight, cloſe to each ſhoot, 
and cut them off a few inches within the ground, not 
to wound the ſucceſſional buds advancing below; ob- 
ſerving ex in the firſt year's gathering, to cut 
principally only the larger ſhoots, for à fortnight, three 
weeks, or a month, then let the whole run to ſtalk: 
but in the ſucceeding years, gather the whole as they _ 
come, during the ſea ſon of their perfection, May and 
June, two or three times a wenn 
In old aſparagus beds, of a productive ſtate for ga- 
thering, manuring with rotten dung will be of good ad- 
_ yantage once in two or three years, applied in Autumn, 
when the talks are cut down, forking it into the beds 
2 ſmall depth, adding ſome alſo into the alleys, whieh 
then dig, Working the dung thereof into' the bottom, 
| KIN up part of the earth over the beds as before 
To fave aſparagus ſeed for ſowing, the ſhoots run- 
ning to ſtalks in Autumn, produce plenty of ſeed in 
ſmall red berries, ripening in October, when gather 
: | EE oo Hit Hoes 1233 
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. what may be wanted. 
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FLY ASPARAGUS uy HoT-BzDSs, _ 
PARLY aſparagus is obtained by" plaiting cee 
— years old roots in hot beds, in Winter and Spring. 
The plants for this purpoſe of forcing are raifed and 
planted out as before directed, in beds in the natural 
ground, but need not be planted more than ſix to nine 
inches diſtance in the rows; and when of two or three 
gy growth in the tranſplanted natural beds, they will 
be of a proper age and ſtrength for the forcing buſineſs, 
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ſo as to produce ſhoots of a. proper ſize; obſerving of 


April, or every month during that period of time, to 


have a conſtant ſucceſſion. Being provided with a good 


ſupply of freſh horſe-ſtable dung, abounding in a good» | 
lively heat, and with which make the hot-bed in a de- 


fended ſituation, full to; the fun 205 bout oth ya rd g high in 7 


. dung, for one or more garden frames, length-ways Eaſt - 

and Weſt: but without ſetting on the frames at firſt, 
directly earth the bed at top fix. or eight inches thick, 
for immediate planting, to have all advantage of the 


* 


heat from the beginning; then, having the plants, 


mark out on the ſurface uf the earth ihe width of the 


frames, which ſtill continue off the bed, and beginning 


at one end, raiſe a ſmall ridge of earth croſs- ways, 5 
place the firſt roots upright againſt this, upon the ſur- 
face of the level earth, or only the lower ends a little 


inſerted, and as cloſe together as poſſible, placing more 


the intended frame, continuing placing others gathered 


8 againſt: theſe. in the ſame cloſe manner, to the width of 


as cloſe as they can be crouded, till you have Wm- 


pletely filled the bed, the crowns of the plants all an 


equal height; then directly bank up ſome moiſt earth 


round the outſide. roots, an inch or two above the 


crowns of them, and then earth over the crowns of 
the plants two inches thick; this done, obſerve that as 


the bed, in this its early ſtate, will be very hot, it is 


adviſeable to keep off the frames till the heat is more 
moderate, eſpecially in exter ſive beds, having two or 


three long ſticks thruſt down in different parts, to draw 
up daily, to try the temperature of the heat; and, 
While the bed is without the frames, if heavy rains or 

1 „%% ͤ “́/ù¶ | ſnow 


*% 


— 
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| fhow fall, defend the top of the bed with long. ſtrau⸗ 
litter or mats, or ſet on the frame, and defend the bed 


with the glaſſes on the above occaſion. 


The plants, by the ſtrong heat of the bed, will 
ſoon ftrike their roots down into the earth, &c. and the 
ſhoots begin to puſh above through the ſurface, when, 
prepare to add three or four inches more of earth over 


the crowns of the plants, and to ſet on the frames final- 


ly ; or.firſt make a large ftraw-band wreath, three or 
four inches thick, and, with ſome ſharp- pointed Cicks, 

a foot long, fix this round upon the top edge of the- 
bed, and then, within this wreathing, apply the addj- 
tional earth as above, having the whale five or fix inches 
depth over the plants; and when the heat of the bed 
is moderate, ſet on the frames, reſting the bottom upgn 
the ſtraw- band wreathing, and. put, on the glaſſes, and 


cover them of nights with mals or ſtraw; ard when 
the buds come up, admit air every mild day, by raiſing 
the upper ends of the glaſſes, or drawing them down 


one, two, or three inches: or in the Spripg fe orcing. 
when more mild warm weather, give more air in po- 
portion, or ſometimes, in a fine fün-fhining day, take 
the glaſſes entirely off for a few hours. Give allo oc- 
caſiopal gentle waterings. 


Obſerve, if the bed, in 2 fortnight. or three weeks, 


begins to decline conſiderably in heat, renew-it by ap- 
plying a lining of hot dung to ihe Gides, eighteen inches 


wide, raiſing it by degrees as high as the dung of 


the bed. 

In A month or five weeks after 1 and planting 
the bed, it will begin to produce ſhoots for gathering 
in conſiderable abundance, according to the thick or 


cloſely-placed depoſit of the numerous roots; ard 


when the ſhoots or buds are advanced-above the earth, 

two to three or four inches, they are of à proper 
growth ſor gathering ; in which obſerve, that, as they 
will come up very thickly all over the bed, and num6- 
rous buds advancing below the ſurface, | in different 
ſtages of growth, perform the gatherings principally by 
breaking Sen off to the bottom, not cutting; thruſk- 
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ing your finger and thumb ſtrait down into the. earth 
cloſe by each ſhoot, giving a gentle twiſt, they will 
readily break off cloſe to the root, without injuring the 
buds. that are advancing below in regular ſucceſſion, 
which will furniſh a ſupply for gathering two or three 
times a week, ſor a fortnight, in good perfection, and 
about a week longer in an inferior degree in quantity 
and ſize; then will generally decline production, except 
in a few ſmall ſtragglers not worth obſervation, and the 
plants then become uſeleſs for any future occaſion. 
That, as the ſame hot-bed will continue only about 
two or three weeks in production, if a conſtant regular 
ſucceſſion is required, a new hot-bed ſhould be made 
every three weeks or a month at fartheſt, and planted 
with a ſupply of entire freſh plants, as thoſe which have 


deen once forced produce no more. 


V 


Gref AR TIcHOR x (largeſt reddiſh heads) 
DO VvAL, or GREEN FRENCH ARTICHOKE, 


A RTICHOKES are hardy perennial plants, raiſed 
£4 A by young ſucker-ſhoots from the root, continue 
- ſeveral years, and produce their heads for uſe in July, 
Auguſt, till October or November. The globe artichoke 
Is preferable to plant for the main crop: 
TDhey are propagated or raiſed by ſuckers or young 
Moots rifing in the Spring, from the roots of old plants, 
proper to ſlip therefrom in March and April, when from 
five or ſix, to eight or ten inches high, Slipping them 
off cloſe to the root, pull away ſome of the under, 
and any decayed or bruiſed leaves, prune the 
long tops of thoſe remaining, and pare the bottom of 
the root; then; having an open compartment of good 
ground, well dunged and digged, plant the ſets by dib- 
ble, in rows four feet and a half aſunder, and two or 
three apart in each row, and give water if dry weather. 
All Spring and Summer keep them clear from weeds, 
by hoeing the ground, which is all they require, till 
End 1 1 November, 
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November, &c. tha to have a Winter Hrelling. by 
.. digging between and landing up over the roots, and a 
' _ Spring dreſſing in March or April, to dig the ground 
= 45 regulate the young ſhoots,—as N 
ain 5 

: "Mo will produce: fame? heads the . year, in 
Au guſt, September, and October; next year they will 
head ſooner; and by planting ſome every year or two, 

| the old and new plantations together furniſh a produc- 

tion of heads from July and Auguſt, till November: 

_ obſerving in their production, that, as beſides the main 

- top head, ſeveral} ſmaller ariſe in ſucceſſion from the 
Tides of the ſtems, and if required, to encourage the prin- 
' cipal head to attain the largeſt ſize, moſt of theſe late- 
ral ones, or fide-ſuckers, out be detached in their 

young growth ; which are alfo uſeful i in the kitchen, and 
are ſaleable in the markets. 

In November or December, 8 the froft ſets in, 
cut down the large leaves to the ſmall central ones; F 
then dig the ground between and along each row, rei- 

fing it gradually from both ſides ridge-ways over the 
roots, and clofe about the plants, to defend them more 
effectually from the rigows of ſevere froſt. Likewiſe, 
in very ſevere weather, cover with long litter N 
each plant. 
And in the Spring, March or April, when the 1 
ſhoots are advanced ſeveral inches in growth, dig the 
ground level, looſering it clear to the crow of the 
roots; and, where ſeveral ſhoots atife from the ſame 
ſtock, flip off the weakeſt, leaving three of the ſtrong- 
eſt outward ſuckers, and level in | the ground between 
the lants. Os | 
hoſe flipped off, ſerve for Took, plants. for new 
8 where ee | 


"An: T TIE OKE (J= RUSALE 1). 5 wi | 1 Fs 
Artichoke. „„ 
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eons are bienn ial, or two years 5 2 | 


ſomewhat reſembling ; celery, raiſed every year from 


: ſeed, in Spring and Autumn, and when of adyanced 
growth are earthed up | to blanch them for uſe, in ſallad, | 
foups, &c. 


Sow a crop in March and April, either in a bed, 
broad-caſt and rake in the ſeed, and the plants tranſ- 
planted i in rows two. feet apart; or ſowed in grills that 
diſtance, to remain; and when the plants are well ad- 
vanced in growth, earth them up with a hoe or ſpade, 
ſeveral inches on each fide, and when thereby blanched 


white and tender, are . for uſe in Summer and 


Autumn, &c. 
" Sow more about A to ſtand the Winter, for | 


Spring and early Summer ſupply. ' 


The plants ripen ſeed in Autumn, then die; ſo fave 


| ſome ſeed to ſow every year. 


ANEY 1 1 0 . 
A NGELICA is a large Kennel aromatic* "EIT 
raiſed always from feed for tranſplanting. Its 


Jena g green tender ſtalks, in n are in ſome fami- 


es uſed for candying. 

The plants delight in moſt ſituations ; ; but will grow 
in almoſt any foil and expoſure. 
So the 15 ed in February or March, or in Avtanin, | 
about Auguſt, to come op earlier and ftrong the fol- 
lowing. Spring; ſowing the feed in a bed or 7 
thinly, and raked in . and when the plants are three to 
four or five inches high, in Summer, tranſplant hem a 
foot and a half or two feet apart, as they require a good 
ſcope of room for their large growth. The ſecond 
year they will ſhoot with ftrong tall ſtems, which, and 
the ſtalks of the leaves, are occaſionally uſed for 
Candying to make Joe Iweet-ma :eat, w thould 


* 
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be cut when young and green in May or beginning, of 
une. 
5 The remaining ſtalks produce =o umbels of led, 


ripening in Autumn, which, and t 
uſed for medicine. | 


* : ; A «3 J 
n . * « . . $ * 
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| B ALM! is a 5 Is raiſed b a” op or | 


parting the roots. The leaves and young tops are 


the afeful parts, uſed principally as a family medicine | 


for balm-tea, both when green, and when dried. 
The plants are eaſily raiſed plentifully by fide off. ſets, 

or by dividing the roots in Spring or Autumn ; or flips of 

the young Spring ſhoots taken off with roots, in Marc 


or April, and may all be planted in any beds or borders 


of common earth, a foot apart. They will ſoon grow 
freely, and encreaſe into large bunches, and produce 


green lea ves for uſe moſt part of the year, but in full 


growth im Spring and Summer, from April till Auguſt 
or September. obſerving in Summer, when the. plants 


ſhoot up to ftalks, it is proper, in June or July, to 


gather a quantity to dry for Winter, cutting the ſtalks, 
with the leaves thereon, clofe to or near the bottom; 


ſpread in a ſhady place to ory at 5 5 then Seer in 


bunches and houſed. 


The fame phnts continue ſeveral years Ti the roots. 
Keep them clean from weeds all Summer; dig between 


them 1 in Autumn or Spring, with a ſunall Fs Or trow- 8 


el; they will produce plentiful ſupplies of: leaves and 
ſhoots annually. 


W here young alias 18 required all Summer, cut Ts | 


ſome every month, and freſh thoots will ſucceed man 
from the bottom. 


B A 8 1 L. 


ans ce Bas1L(feyeral ESL! 
LeasT; or Busn: BaS1L: (ſeveral ERP 


B OT H thoſe ſpecies of Baſil are tender annual 
plants, aromatic, pot, and ſallad herbs, and for 
5 | ” medicine; 
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medicine; all raiſed from ſeed in the Spring for uſe in 


that ſeaſon, Summer, and Autumn, the leaves and 
young tops ate the uſeful parts. 0 „ 


" 


bey are raiſed by ſowing the ſeed in March and 
April in a moderate hot bed, the earlieſt ſowing, the 
. Others may be in a warm border ot light dry rich earth, 


the middle of April and in May; both, ſoine to remain 


where ſowed to gather 95. ; and the reſt tranſplanted 
in May and June into beds of rich earth a foot or fifteen 


inches apart: and watered; they will advance in 


proper to gather for uſe, as wanted in Summer 


and Autumn, 


ing every Spring. | 


As the plants laſt but one Summer, always fave ſome 


4 


ſeed when it ripens in Autumn, or procure ſome for ſow- 


"© AN 


Early ſmall Mazagan | White Bloſſom 


Early ſmall Liſooen [Green Nonpareil 
Farly ſmall Spaniſh {| Mumford „ 
Early Long- pod l Windſor Broad Bean 
Common Long- pod I Toker Broad Bean 
Sword Long pod. | Sandwich Broad Bean 
Broad Spaniſh | Dwarf Cluſter 


DE ANS are all annual plants, raiſed every year 
from ſeed, (the beans,) planted in ſeveral crops from 


October or November, every month till June or July, 
for way, general, and late production, very profitable 


.crops for family ſupply, and market, in june, July, 
Auguſt, and September, | 


Of the different kinds the early ſmall ſorts are eſteem- 
ed for their early production for ſmall crops ; the long. 
pods are of larger ſize, great bearers, and tolerably good. 
tor eating while quite young; but the broad beans are 


| ſuperior to all for goodneſs of eating, as al ſo the white 


# 


bloſſom, which is.a ſingularly fine cating bean, of the 


Unaller wind. 


; DOS 


„„ | | 
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For the early crops plant ſome mazagans in October, 
November, or December, in a warm border, under a 
ſouth wall or hedge, &c. in rows two feet and a half 
_ aſunder, one or two inches deep, and two or three 

inches apart in the rows; or ſome may be ſowed in 
a ſingle drill cloſe to the wall; or likewiſe a quantity 
may be ſowed thick in a bed for tranſplanting towards 
the ſpring, covering them in ſevere weather, to pre- 
| ſerve them as ſubſtitutes in caſe thoſe in the open ground 
Thould' be killed by the froſt, and when an inch or two 
high, in January or February, in mild weather tranſ- 
plant them into a ſouth border, or if the froſt kills the 
early plants, or that it was omitted planting an early 
crop, a quantity may be ſowed thick in a hot-bed, or 
in large pots therein, in January or February, to raiſe 
ſome plants quickly for tranſplanting as above, and thus 
the tranſplanted beans in either method, will generally 

come into production for gathering ſome days or a week 

before the others: ard to ſucceed the mazagans, may 
plant ſome early Liſbons, ſmall Spaniſh, or early long 

pods, in the open ground, in November or December, 

&c. and according as the young plants of the different 
ſorts advance two or three inches high, hoe up a little 
earth to the ſtems, and when they come into bloſſom, 
- pinch or cut off the tops of the ſtalks to encourage the 
pods to ſet ſooner, more abundant, and come in earlier, 
for gathering in May and June 
More of the ſame forts may be planted in December 
and January, in larger ſupplies in more open expoſures, 
for ſucceſſional crops in June. | 5 

But for the main crops of beans, the larger ſorts are 
commonly planted, ſuch as the long pods, broad Spa- 
niſh, toker, Sandwich and Windſor, and of which may 

plant ſome common and ſword long pods, broad Spaniſh, 
toker, &c. in November, December, January, &c. 
in rows a yard aſunder, and ſome Windſors and Sand- 
wich beans may be planted in January and February in 
open mild weather; but the principal ſeaſon for planting , 
the main crops, is February, March, and Apnl, and 
for late crops, may plant in May and June, all of Pen 
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ant in rows a yard <Giſtarice:: or e Windſorts three 
feet and a half; generally either plant them by dfbble, 
thick blunt-ended, to make a wide hole to admit the 
dens clean to the bottom, inſerting them two to three 
inches deep, and three to four inches aſunder in the 
rows, or may dra y drils in which to plant them, the 
above depth and diſtance, —theſe forts in the early, 
general, and late planted crops, will produce in ſuc- 

_ cefſion from 1 8 Fins and "Augutt, till the e of 5 

Se tember. 5 
BET ikewiſe, plant ſome white bloſſom dvds; both i in the, 
general and late planting ſeaſons, from February or 

Merch, till June or July; it is a great bearer, and a 

moſt excellent tender, and ſweet eating bean, plant ed 
in rows as above, two feet and a half, or a yard 
4 _ afunder. | | 
"Any of the other beds may: alſo be planted in  faller 
portion: to encreaſe the variety... 
For late beans, may plant hue of 1 indller lords . 
3 again, as the mazagans, ſmall Spaniſh, long pods, alſo 
alarger portion of the white bloſſom beans, in June and 
1 July, to produce in September, or ſometimes 85 8 
ber, eſpecially the laſt mentioned kind. 
According as the beans of the different crops come 
up, and are advanced two, to three or four, five, or fix 
inches high, hoe ſome earth to the ſtems on both 
ſides of the rows, cutting down all weeds, repeat- 
ing the hoeings as weeds advance to keep the Plants 

clean, and to lJoofen the earth to encourage their 
n. 

When the Aker crops come into full bloſfom, 
pinch or cut off the tops to encourage a more plen- 
tiful production of pods well filled, and ſooner At to 
Sather. 

In planting late beans in Thi: wy July, if dry hot 
Weather, it is proper, before planting, to ſoak them 
ſeveral hours in river or pond water, that, when 
pflanted, they wes come up mote freely and regular 
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The gathering af 1 mould be performed while : 


MN pods or beans therein remain moderately voung, or 
before they become black-eyed.- 

To. fave beans. for ſeed, either plant ſome of the dif- 
ferent ſorts required, in 
ſome rows of the different crops ungathered ; 
ripen in Auguſt, the 
therein dry and hard, then pull up the ſtalks placed in 
the ſun to harden the beans als Oh then of 
threſh « out fort arm = | | 


they. will 
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Conn 1 RE D-XOO TED 


Tuner door ED, (Root roundiſh oblong) 
Menz Er- WURZEL or GERMAN BEE I 


HE Red 2 valued for W large red. roots, 


are biennial plants, raiſed every year from feed in 


| « Spring, remain where ſowed, and thinned ten or 


twelve inches diſtance, attain full growth * uſe in 
Autumn, all Winter, and following Spring. 

They being raiſed from ſeed every year, is 8 
the ee end of February, or any time in March, or 
5 beginning of April at lateſt, allotting an open ſituation, 
and light rich ground; ſow the ſeed either broad - caſt 


on the rough ſurface, and rake it well into the ground, 


or as being a large ſeed, ſow it in drills an inch deep, 
the drills a foot aſunder, raking the earth evenly over 


the ſeed ; or it may be dotted in with a thick blunt 


ended dibble in rows ten or twelve inches apart, making 
the holes the ſme diſtance, and an inch deep, drop- 
ping two or three ſeeds in each hole ; but of which to 
leave only one good plant. 

When the plants are come up with leaves an inch 
or two broad, they muſt be thinned and cleared from 
weeds, performed either by hand, or ſmall hoeing, 
thinning out the ſuperabundant plants, eight, or nine, 
0 ten or twelve inches diſtance, Kradliesting all weeds; 


February, or March, or leave 


pods become brown, and the beans : 
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and of the plants raiſed from the ſeed dotted in, ul! 
out the weakeſt, and leave only one 23 9 75 in 
each patcht. # 
The plants vil attain a larg e del in n the 100 | Na! 
to begin taking u ſome for uſe 95 850 ate! (High will } 
be of full ſize in October, When, or Jovember, when, 
the leaves decay, dig vp a quantity, cut off ihe leaves 
and depoſite the roots in ſand, under cover, ready for 
Winter ſupply, or ſome may be digged up, and trenched : 
in cloſe together in dry earth, and covered in froſty ä 
weather with long litter. 
The roots will remain good till April, or May fol- | 
Jowing ; they are uſed to ſlice raw and boiled in 
ſallads, alſo for pickling, and boiling, to eat cold with 
8 vinegar, &c. | 
Likewiſe the Mangel- wurzel beet is aſefol both in its 
root to boit, and the leaves for creſſing like Spinach, in 
which they are excellently good; cutting them off cloſe 
nas wanted, they will ſhoot u again in ſucceſſiona] ſup- 
ply; alſo the thick fleſhy ſtalks, and middle rib of the 
lea ves peeled, boil tender and good, to eat ke _ 
| Sus. — See the Pot Herb Beets. © | 
| To fave ſeed, leave or plant out EP beſt roots in 
February two feet diſtance, they will ſhoot up ſtrong 
| Rae, nd 128 5 of ſeed 1 in Autumn. N 
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| (Porher kinds for their mY 


. 1 
WHITE-LEAVED BEE T 5 a 
Gxtar WAIT E Swiss Brut 1 
NMenszr-wuxzzr Brew „ 


by: H 18 claſs of Beets are cultivated for their large 
leaves to boil like ſpinach, and for ſoups, and 
other culinary occaſions; are all biennial plants, raiſed 


erty, yOu trom ſeed fowed i in nis, Summer, and 
Autumn, 
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Autun, to remain where ſowed, and the plants 
thinned... 

Sow the. ſeed i in any bed, border, or open ſituation, 
in February, March, or April, to produce. leaves for uſe 
in Summer, & c. and ſome in July and Auguſt, to ſtand 
for Winter and next Spring ; ſowing either broad-caſt on 
the ſurface, and rake. in the ſeed, or in drills fix, or 
eight, to ten, or twelve inches diſtance, eſpecially the 
white beets and the mangel- wurzel, in which the leaves 
are of largeſt ſpreading growth ; and when the plants 
are come up, with leaves an inch or two broad, thin and 
clear them from weeds, leaving the plants ſix or eight 
inches apart, the green ſort, the others ten or twelve, 
and at which diſtances the plants will grow arg and 
ſtrong, with large thick ſucculent leaves. 

The leaves are good to . boil like ſpinach, and other 
ſmall greens, alſo to put in ſoups, and for ſtewing, &c. 
and likewiſe in the White beet, and mangel-wurzel, 

the large thick fleſhy middle rib of the leaves, being 
diveſted of the leafy part, is peeled, tied in ſmall 
_ bunches, boiled, and eaten like aſparagus, with melted. 
butter, very tender and good. 

By ſowing in Spring, and Autumn, the plants [= 
niſh a Pip of leaves all the year, in ſucceſſional 
production from the fame plants, gathering the 
larger leaves as wanted, the others will advance in 
proper growth. _ 

Save ſeed by leaving S old plants i in the Spring, 
9 will ſhoot in Summer, and ripen ſeed in Autumn. 
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Garn CunLEeD BoRECOLER 
RED CuxreD BOR ECLER 
Sco ren Cux LED BoRECOULAE 0 
Ax] o v e or nnn Bone. 
= GOL ; | | 
MILAN Boxrcols 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


a H BE Borecoles are all hardy greens of the cabbage 
tribe ; but: not cabbaging, theheads remaining open 
and 
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and looſe, growing with tall upright. ſtems, two, or 
_ three, to four, or five feet high, crowned by a large 
open head of fimbriated curled leaves, moſt hardy to 
ftand the Winter, are moſtly biennial plants, all raiſcd 


from ſeed every year in the Spring, planted out in 
Summer and Autumn, come in for uſe” from September, 


or October, till February, gathering the heads for 
open colewort greens, which boil exceedingly green and 
tender, and the ſtems remaining produce many fine 


1 


JJV 
But of the different kinds, the firſt two ſorts, and 
the Scoth borecole are preferable for the main crops, 
and deſerve culture in every kitchen garden for their 
fingular hardineſs to fland the Winter, and being ex- 
ceſſent boiling greens in that ſeaſon; the anjou ſort 
grows very large, and not ſo good to boil; the Bruſſels 
ſprouts are of a perrenial nature in the root, producing 


many ſprouts viofk' times of the year. 


They are all raiſed from ſeed, owed in the Spring 
in two or three creps, from March till May; all for 


tranſplanting in Summer, &c. fow the ſeed, each fort 


ſeparate, in open beds of common earth, and raked in 
regularly, when the plants are come up with leaves 

an inch or two broad, thin out fome from the ſeed beds, 
and prick them in others in an open ſituation, four 

inches diſtance, and watered; and in which to have 
four or five weeks growth, when, and thoſe in the ſeed 
beds being thinned, they will all be of good ſtrength 
for fmal tranſplanting, which perform at different 
times, from May, or June, till Auguſt, or September, 


taking opportunity of rain, and allotting them an open 
compartment of ground; tranſplant them two feet 
and a half, or a yard afunder, the firſt planting in 


Summer, the others in July and Auguſt, two feet and 


à half to two feet will be ſufficient, and the late crop 


planted in September to ſtand till Spring, a faot and 
a balf, or two feet at moſt is room enough; obſerving, 
if dry weather, to water them occaſionally till they take 


Fa 
* 
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root, and begin to grow. 
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In their advancing growth, the only culture they 
require is, to hoe the ground, to cut down approaching 
weeds, and to hoe ſome earth round the bottom of the 
ſtems. of the borecole once or twice, to encourage and 
ſtrengthen their growth that they may advance 
with ſtrong tall | ſtems productive of large top 
heads, and d plentiful after ſupply of fide ſprouts in the 
ping JJ. oo 

The forward orop of the Summer planting will pro- 
duce, heads of large ſize for cutting in September, and 
October, the others in Winter, and Spring following. 

To ſave ſeed, leave ſome beſt ſorts in February, 
or taken up in Autumn, or Winter, and trenched down 
to their tops; they will ſhoot to ſtalks, and produce 

feed in Autumn. fp 
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 DORAGE. is a hardy annual plant, raiſed every 
I year from ſeed, ſowed in Spring, and Autumn, 
to remain where ſowed and chinned; and comes in for 
uſe moſt times of the year, the young leaves and tops 
for ſallads and culinary putpoſes, and the flowers and 
young tops to put in wine cool-tankards, in Summer, 
»» 8 
The plants are always raiſed from ſeed, ſcwed in 
any bed, border, or open ſituation, in March or April, 
for Summer ſupply, and in any of the Summer months 
for young Autumn borage, as the early plants foon. 
run to ſtalks, and ſeed the ſame ' year; and ſow ſome 
in Auguſt to ſtand in a young growth for Winter, and 
early Spring uſe, ſowing the. ſeed either broad-caſt, 
and raked in, or in ſinall drills ſix inches to a foot 
aſunder; and when the plants are up an inch or two 
in growth, thin them that diſtance, or ſome left cloſer 
to thin out young for uſe; or 4 quantity in young 
growth may be tranſplanted a foot apart, in Spring and 
ers, ET 
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8 leaving in either method a parcel for ſhooting 
up to ſtalks, in which they will alſo produce ſucceſſional 
7 ſupplies of young tops, leaves, and flowers, 1 in Summer 

| ang Autumn, till November. © 
Sa ve ſeed ripening in Autumn, 5 ſowing the follow- | 
ag; year, or from ſcattered. or ſelf-fowed ſeeds of the 


run plants, many young ones will nie. a LL 


— 


Nh fs BROCCOLL 2 


Das pur nn 

LARGE PuRrLE | 

DwWAAT PuxyLt 

© BRANcHI AG % JR 
REEN | CC EI ue otrarats 

Brown 5 

WIITE, or. Caviiriowts BOC OI! 
(heads finilar to a ee 


1 the LOSS = 2 8 are annual, or at 


moſt biennial plants, raiſed every year from ſeed 


in Spring and Summer, for tranſplanting in Summer 
and 1 producing central heads for ufe, in Au- 
tumn, Winter, and 8 ring; are all of the cabbag e 
| g. in the centre of the head 0 


family, not cabbaging, f 
leaves produces a compact cluſtery ſecdy-like bead in 


the manner of a cauliflower, compoſed of the advancing 


flower ſtalks and buds, that boils moſt excellently ten- 


der, ſweet, and 8000. 
The broccoli are deſirable plants to cultivate for a 
principal crop; all the ſorts are good, and may be 


eaſily raifed i in every kitchen garden; the ſeaſon of their 
perfection is October, November, and December, &c. 
for the Autumn and Winter crop; but rather ſuperior 
| in ſize, in Spring, from February till May. - 
They are all raiſed from feed, ſowed every year in 
| March, April, and May; but principally | the two laft 
mentioned months for the main crops; or may ſow a 
** e in ae for an early. Avtumn erop. 
| NY " Heading 
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| beading! in September, &c. a larger ſowing in April 


| for the principal Autumn crop, in October and Novem- 


3 I” 


ber; and ſow a good crop in May to head in Winter, 
and for the main Spring production; and may alſo ſow 
in the beginning of June, to come in for late Spring 
broccoli; all for tranſplanting three, to two feet and 


Sow the ſeed of each ſort ſeparate, in an open com- 


partment of rich ground, in four feet wide Wee broad- x 


calt, and rake it in eveny; © + 
When the plants are up, baving. leaves an inch, 
or inch and half broad, thin out a quantity from = 
| ſeed bed, prick them in other beds four inches apart, 
and watered, remaining in theſe beds a month to gain 
| oy ſtrength for final tranſplanting, and thoſe in the 
ed beds being thinned by pricking out the above, will 
alſo attain proper ſtrength for planting Gut where they 
are to remain. 

According as the plants of the different 1 at- 
tain proper ſize and ſtrength, having ſeveral leaves, 
two or three inches broad, or more; proceed to plant 
them out finally at different times, from May, or June, 
till September; but plant the principal crops in June, 
July, and Auguſt, allow them an open compartment 

E of the beſt ground, and enriched. with dung, as in a 
x rich and good ſoil, or that of a loamy nature, they will 
BM grow ſtrong, and produce large heads; obſerving gene- 
5 rally for planting, take opportunity of - rain, if poſlible, 
| drawing a quantity of the ſtrongeſt plants from the beds, 
and plant them a yard, or two feet and half diſtance, 
the main crops, the others late planted, two feet will 
* be ſufficient diſtance, give water at planting, eſpecially 
if dry weather, and repeat it two or three times till they 

1 take good root, and begin to advance in growth. 
In their tranſplanted growth, keep the plants clean 
ow weeds by hoeing between thein occaſionally; and 
hoe ſome earth round the lower part of the ſtems to 
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encourage thein in a free and ſtrong e to 8 
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hogs of the earlieſt planted crops will bein to pro- 
"As heads in September, and October, and be ſucceed. 
«ed by the others in November, December, & c. and 
the feſt in the Spring; the heads advance in the centre 
of the leaves in a <loſe' firm cluſter; and ſhould be 
gathered for uſe while they remain moderately cloſe, 
cutting them with about ſix inches of the ſtem, and 
ſome of the ſmall ſurrounding inner leaves, pare off 
the outer rind of the ſtems, are then ready for boiling; 
generally in the purple, green, and brown broccali, 
be ſtems produce ſecor dary crops! of ſprouts, but in 
the 'white or cauliflower broccoli ſeldom any theſe 
ſprouts gathered with the leaves boil . green 
0 ee | 
To fave feed: for ſowing, | 3 ſome beſt | kinds 
ſer the Spring - heading plants, they will ſhoot up 
ſtalks in Summer and e * gee in ny or 
. 


3 VU R N . Th 


Wy Counon Garry Bunnnr, 
Brann is a hardy perennial alan growing 
with a low tuft of ſinall pinnated leaves, green all 
the year, are of a warm reliſh, and are uſed for ſallads, 
and ſome culinary occaſions : the plants raiſed from 
feed, for tranſplanting, and by parting the roots, which 
continue of ſeveral years duration, furniſhing leaves 
Summer and Winter. | 
As this plant is raiſed both by ſeed occaſionally, am | 
by parting the roots, each method is as follows: — to 
raiſe a crop by ſeed, ſow it in March, or April, in a 
border of light earth, and when the plants are. of two 
'or three inches growth in Summer, tranſplant them 
into a ſhady berder, a ſmall crop, ſetting the plants a 
foot aſunder, they will continue ſeveral years, and en- 
creaſe by the root into large bunches; and to raiſe 
a ſupply by parting the roots, perform it in the Spring, 


-or Autumn, or almoſt in any ſeaſon, when ER, 
either 


Early Batterſea 
Ear Dutch -- 


Common large round 
; Lay ge. WOE Sugar-loaf 


— 
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either taking off ſome ſide flips, or large roots divided 
into ſeveral ſets, and plant them a foot apart, they will 
ſoon grow, ard encreaſe conſiderably; a ſurall bed or 


two is ſufficient for the ſupply of a family. Pas 
As the plants ſhoot up to ſtalks in Summer, it 


is proper to cut ſome of them down to promote a 
production of young leaves we ts all __ Region, and 
TO. „„ e 2 5 


CABBAGE 


Early | finall Dwarf Cab. | | Large oblong Hillow - 


* 


bage Large late ug Hollow 
Early. ſmall StvkrdloaF _ _ | Large drum flat headed 
Early large Sugar-loaf | "Large round Winter Cab- 
Ei H © 7 #2 Bags ©” 
e Large round Scorch (vary 
large) 
we 5 American 6 att 
Early Ruſſia SL Eid; +l, 
Red FOR Cabbage.” 


Early London Hollow 


| 42 theſe are heading en, Mas 45 he BIBLE 15 


ture, about four, five, or 4 * of the POE forts 
may be Sufficient. 95 | 


_ 


of ABBAGES are all pat PP. mike corey 
E xyear from ſeed, ſowed two or three times in Au- 
tumn, Spring, and Summer, for early and principal 


erops, &c. all for tranſplanting, one, to two or three 
feet diſtance, to cut for ſmall, middling, and e ee 
cabbages; alſo in their young open growth for cabbage 
coleworts ; in all of which are moſt uſeful and profi- 


table to cultivate for principal crops at moſt ſeaſons of 


the year; but in their cabbaged growth are in greateſt 
perfection from May or June, till November or Decem- 
ber, and as colewort, they are moſt yaluable Autumn, 


Winter, and Spring crops for young ou 1 or 
with ſmall looſe hearts, 1 8 


To 
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To cultivate crops of heading cabbages, it is proper 
to have both ſome of the early forts, and a larger 
portion of the middling ſizes, and large late kinds; ſuch 
as for the earlieſt, crops, ha ve ſome of the early dwarf, 


or ſugar loaf kinds, for cabbaging in April, May, and 
June, a larger ſupply of the Yorkſhire, or Batterſea, 
and large ſugar-loaf, &c. for main crops of Summer 
cabbages; and good crops of the large round, and 
oblong hollow kinds, &c. for late Autumn, and Win- 


ter crops ; and a portion of red cabbage for Autumn, 
Winter, and Spring uſe, both for pickling, and to 
ſhred to eat raw with vinegar, oil, &c. as a Winter, 


and Spring ſallad, as this fort is improper for boiling, 
like the ozher ſorts of cabbages; and for which ſeveral 


crops the ſeed is ſowed at different ſeaſons, as in Au- 


tumn, the beginning or middle of Auguſt to ſtand the 


Winter, in young plants to come in for early and main 
crops of cabbages next Summer and Autumn; and a 
Spring ſowing in February, March, or April, to plant 
out for ſucceſſional Summer, and Autumn cabbages, 


and may alſo ſow in Summer, May, June, July, of the 


ſmaller quick headed kinds; as the Vorkſhire, Batterſea, 
large ſugar-loaf, London Hollow, or Ruſſia, for light 


young cabbages the latter- end of Summer and Autumn, 
and part of Winter, till November, or December. 


For the early and main Summer and Autumn crops, 


generally ſow in Auguſt, of the ſorts above mentioned, 
and red cabbages, &c. all for planting out ſome the 
beginning of Winter; but the principal ſupply to ſtand 
till the Spring for final tranſplanting, obſerving of the 


time of ſowing this crop the firit, or rather ſecond week 
in Auguſt is the proper period; for if ſowed ſooner, the 
plants will be apt to run in the Spring in their young 


; growth. | „ 7 2 „ 

So the ſeed each fort ſeparate in an open ſituation, 

in beds of rich mellow earth, broad caſt, and raked in 
evenly; and watered, if dry weather. | | 


When the plants are up with leaves an inch or two 


5 broad, in September, thin out a good quantity of the 
beſt from the ſeed beds, prick them in others ſour inches 


apart, 


apart, and watered ; prick out more in a week or fort- 


to remain in the beds for Spring planting, in 


by 
* 
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? 


night after, and in which beds they will acquire good 
ſtrength before Winter, and thoſe remaining in the 
ſeed beds will alſo have room to advance in a proper 


growth, all for tranſplanting, both theſe pricked out, 
and the remaining ſeed-bed plants, ſome the fame year 


of the early kirds, about October, November, or De- 
cember, for earlieſt cabbaging ; but the ana 5: ſupply 

ebruary, 
March, and April, for the main Summer crops ; allot 
them good ground in a free ſituation, and if dunged, 
it will be of much advantage, and in October, Novem- 


ber, &c. aforeſaid, plant out ſome early ſorts in rows 


a foot and half to two or three feet diſtance, by one 


or two feet in the rows, to admit of thinning for uſe 
in their young cabbaged ſtate, as occaſionally Wanted 


the others remaining in the beds all Winter, begin 
planting out the ſtrongeſt in February, and all the reſt 
in March and April, the ſmaller kinds plant eighteen 


inches, or two feet aſunder, or ſome cloſer, to allow- 


for thinning in their early young growth with ſmall 
looſe heads; but thoſe of larger, or middling ſize for 
a main crop, plant two feet, or two and a half diſtance, 


and the large Autumnal cabbages, and red cabbage 
plant a yard aſunder every way, as being of large 


ſpreading growth. 


After being finally tranſplanted, obſerve if any are 


killed, or greatly damaged by the weather, or eat by 
flugs, grubs, &c. or any run to feed, pull them up, 
and ſupply the deficiencies wirh freſh plants; and in 
their advancing growth, keep them clear from weeds. 
by occafional hoeing, -loofing the ground about the 


plants, and hoe ſome earth up round the ſtems, and in 
the early cabbages, if required to have them head as 


. ſoon as poſſible, they may be forwarded by tying the 


leaves together moderately cloſe with ſmall oſier twigs, 
or ſtrings of freih baſs. a „„ 

For ſucceſſional young Summer cabbages, and Au- 
tun and Winter crops; ſow different forts in the 


Spring, about February, March, or beginning of 


April, 
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April, ſuch as the large ſugar-loafs, Yorkſhire, Batter- | 


ſea, &c. to ſucceed the early, and general crops of 
Autumnal raiſed plants; and ſow a good crop of any 
of the large round oblong hollow cabbages, and red 
Cabbage for late Autumn and Winter ſupply, and the 


red cabbage alfa for Spring; obſerving the fame methods 


of ſowing, pricking out, as before directed, and tranſ- 
plant them finally in April, May, and June, &c. the 
Adiſtances before explained. Et 1 | 

And for late young Summer, and Autumn cabbages, 
ſmaller portions may be ſowed any time, from April, 
or May, till July, principally of the quick hearting 


| ſorts, as the ſugar-loafs, Yorkſhire, &c. before- 


mentioned, to plant out in Summer and Autumn, to 
produce young heads in September, October, Novem- 


5 er, &c. 


Obſerve of the large late round and oblong cabbages, 
and red: cabbage, ſow only two principal crops, viz. 


in Auguſt, and February, or March. 


The ftalks of Summer and Autumn cabbages re- 
maining after gathering the head, produce crops of fine 
green tender ſprouts. | 5 . 
For cabbage coleworts to uſe as young open greens, 
any of the early or quick headed kinds are proper, and 
may be ſowed in June and July to plant out for Autumn 
and Winter crops, and in Auguſt for Spring coleworts, 
to ſtand in that ſeaſon without running, and what are 
not then uſed for coleworts will advance to cabbages ; 
all which crops of cabbage coleworts plant out at 


different times, from July, or Auguſt, till October or 


November, in rows a foot apart, by {ix inches in each. 
r Toh 5 xn 


To fave cabbage feed, felet ſome plants of full 


to ſtalks, and produce plenty of Tipe ſeed in July, or 


-cabbaged growth of the approved forts, in October, 
November, December, or early in the Spring, if any 


remain, dig them up with full roots, pull off the 
large leaves, and trench them down to the . keads 
in dry ground two feet apart; they will ſhoot up 


Avguſt. 
FR”. Or 


1 
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Or cabbage ſtalks furniſhed with good ſprouts, will 


allo be eligible to produce ſeed. 


of 


CAPSICUM. 


Long-podded | Heart-podded 
Short- podded | Pendulous-podded 
Bell-pedded, or Bell- Erc&-podded 
55 Red-podded 

 Angular-podded _ Yellow- podded 


6 APSICUMS are tender annual plants, raiſed 


every year from ſeed in a hot- bed in the Spring, 


for planting out in May, its green and ripe ſeed-pods, 
the paris uſed, and to pickle, preſerve, &c. to 


uſe as ſpices of the hotteſt . on particular occa- 
ſions. 


Sow the ſeed in March: or April, in a We 18 


bed under frames and lights, or hand-glafſes; and 


when the plants are up, give air, and occaſional light 


waterings, and when two or three inches. high, prick 
ſome in a new hot-bed, or forward thein; or in want 


of this, in a bed of natural earth the end of April, or 
beginring of EA defended with a frame and glaſſes, 


or in cod nights, or bad weather with garden mats; 


water them, ard give ſhade from the mid-day ſun till 
they take root; giving alſo frequent waterings in their 


adve.*.cing growth till the middle or latter end of May, 


or beginning of June, in warm weather, then tranſplant 


them into the full ground hfteen or eighteen inches 
apart, and watered. 

They will grow buſhy, flower, and produce pods 
in July, Auguit, and September, to gather green and 


. Tipe; as wanted. 


The ripe py produce plenty of feed i in Autumn. 
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| _ A R R 0 F. . 


On AN HE, or Common LAACE CARR OT 
EARLY HORN CARROT | 
YELLOW CarRorT. 


\ Wis RR O T's are hardy biennial plants, raiſed every 
C4. year. from ſeed in the Spring, &c. molt valuable 
roots to cultivate for principal crops for uſe great part 
of the year; young in Spring and Summer, and in 
large growth in Autumn, from July and Auguſt, till 
October, when they attain full ſize, and continue good 
ull the following Spring. | | 5 
They require a light deep ſoil, and open ſituation; 
they grow fine and large in a light ſandy loam. 
For early young carrots, ſow ſome ſeed of the early 
horn kind in January, or February, in a warm border; 
or in a moderate hot-bed under a frame of glaſſes, or 
in want of theſe, the bed arched over with hoops or 
rods, and cover with mats in cold nights, froſts, and 
bad weather; they will come in for drawing young, of 
9 ſize, in April, or May, eſpecially thoſe in hot- 
The main crops, the orange or common carrot is 
proper; which ſow in the latter end of February, or 
in March, but not later than the beginning or middle of 
April, the ground digged two ſpades, or one full ſpade 
deep, well breaking all lumpy parts; and may then 
either be laid out in four or five feet wide beds, or re- 
main in a continued plat; ſaw the ſeed thinly, and re- 
gular, and rake it in everly; or if very dry light 
ground, may firſt tread down the ſeed, and then rake it 
in, and when the plants are up two or three inches, in 
May, or June, they ſhould be thinned and cleared 
trom weeds, either by hand or ſmall hoeing thinning 
them four or five inches diſtance, thoſe deſigned for 
drawing for uſe in Summer, in a young or moderate 
- Mowth z but the main crops that are intended to grow 


- 
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to full ſize, ſhould be thinned fix or eight inches ; bal. 


ling, or cutting up all weeds; ſome will be of a proper Y 

fize for drawing young in June, and July, in a thinning, = 

; order, and will be advanced to a good ſizeable growth ' 3h 
in Auguſt, and September, when may either continue 4; 00 

drawing the largeſt, or dig them clean up as wanted:; 3 

but obſerving to leave a principal ſupply to continue Wi. 

growing till the end of October, to attain full growth 1 

and largeſt fize, and at which time; or: in November, 1 

when the leaves decay, dig up the whole, or a principal 38 

part, cut off the tops cloſe, then depoſit the. roots in = 

layers of dry ſand, under cover, where they will keeg 20 

found and good for Winter and Spring ſervice. 1 0 

If required to have a ſupply of young carrots conti- i 

_  nued in ſucceſſion all Summer, and. Autwnn, ſow a [1 

ſmall crop in April, and May; and in July, for young "= 

Autumnal and Winter carrots. . | 2 1 

And for young carrots 10 draw early in Spring, ſow 1 

ſome ſeed in the beginning, or middle of Auguſt to kat 

Y tand over the Winter, they will be fit for drawing in "ap 

| March, and April; but wilt ſoon become hard and. 1 
735 taſteleſs. i | 3 | | 8 
To fave carrot feed, have ſome largeſt fine roots in M 

October, November, or February, planted two feet FAY 

apart, inſerted over their crowns, they will ſhoot, and 1 

8 produce ſeed in Autumn. A 17 

CAULFFEOWER, 1 

: EARLY CAULIFLOWER, 1 

t LARGE LATE CAULIFLOWER, | FA 
I ESS are tenderiſh annual plants of 3 
] A the cabbage family, always raiſed from ſeed in 1 
5 two or three crops every year ; plants of great eſtima- 1 

= tion for their large white heads produced in the midft ft 
= of the leaves, obtained in perfection in May, June, 4 


July and Auguſt, or till October and November, by . 
different ſowings ; the firſt in Auguſt, to ſtand the 
NS Winter, 
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Winter, in a young growth, under hand-glaſſes, frames, 


and in warm borders, and a ſuccefſional ſowing in the 
Spring, March, April and May: all for tranſplanting, 


three to two feet and a half aſunder. Ne 
For early and firſt general crops, ſow in Auguſt to 
ſtand the Winter, in young plants, Perform the ſow- 


ing about the 18th or 20th, to the 24th of the month, 


or two ſmaller ſowings in that time, at three or four 
days interval, in a bed of rich light earth, Shade and 


water the bed, if dry weather; and when the plants 


are up with leaves an inch or inch ard half broad, in 


September, prick them in beds three or four inches 


apart: give water, and ſhade them from the ſun till 
they have taken root; to remain in this bed, to gain 


ſtrength, till October. 


Then, about the middle or end of that | month 


| (October) plant out a quantity, finally to remain, in 


rich, well-dunged ground, under hand- glaſſes, theſe 
placed in rows four feet aſunder, and three feet in the 


row, planting four or five plants under the middle of 
each glaſs, four or five inches apart, but of which only 
two are to remain under a glaſs in the Spring. Give a 

light watering at planting, put on the glaſſes cloſe till 


the plants take foot, then raiſed on one fide one or 
two inches in the mild days to admit air; the glaſſes 
to be continued all Winter, but, in all mild open wea- 
ther, tilt up the South ſide on props two or three inches 


| high, as above obſerved, to admit the free air, that 
the plants may not draw on too faſt ; or ſometimes, 


in all fine mild dry days, ſet the glaſſes off, but put on 
every night, and always ſhut down cloſe in froſty, cold, 
and bad weather, and tilted up when temperate. And 


thus continue the glaſſes till the middle or end of 


April: but obſerve, in the latter end of February, or 
in March, if more than two plants remain under each 
glaſs, all above that number ſhould be removed, leav- 
ing the ſtrongeſt ; and thoſe thinned out, plant in the 


open ground, two feet and a half diſtance, drawing a 


little earth about thoſe remaining. Place the glaſſes 
over them, as above; but when the plants are conſi- 
derably 
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derably advanced, raiſe each glaſs upon three props,. 
three or four inches high, to give good room for a free. 


growth: thus they will come in for the earlieſt crops, 
and produce flower-heads in May and June. 


The other cauliflower plants, not planted under 


hand-glaſſes in October, or where there is not the con- 
venience of theſe, ſhould at that time, end of October 
or beginning of November, be tranſplanted into frames, 
four by three inches diſtance, to have ſhelter all 
Winter: give water at planting, put on the glaſſes 
cloſe till they take root, then propped up two or three 
inches behind, or drawn off to the back of the frame 


every mild dry day, but put on of cold nights, and 


when rain, ſnow, froſt, &c. and when ſevere froſty: 


weather, cover the glaſſes or frames with firaw-litrer” - 
or mats; giving the full air in all mild weather, till the” © 
end of February, March, or beginning of April. Then 


tranſplant the whole into the full ground, two feet 


and a half diſtance, and watered : —they will ſucceed 


the hand-glaſs plants, in producing large heads in July 


and Auguſt; or, in want of ſufficient frame-room for 
Winter protection of the young cauliflower plants, as 


above, they may be pricked, ſome in a warm border in 
October, cloſe to the wailor bedge, &c.three inches apart; 


or ſome in a bed arched over with hoops, to cover 
with mats of nights, great rains, ſnow and froſts, 
durng the Winter; and in March, &c. tranſplanted. 
as the others, will head in ſucceſſion to the frame 


plants. EE, 
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For ſucceſſion late Summer crops, or if none were 
raiſed in Autumn to ſtand the Winter, ſow in February. 
or March, in a hot-bed, or warm border; the young 


plants with leaves an inch broad, prick into other beds 


of the ſame nature, three inches apart, to gain ſtrength 


in three or four weeks growth; then tranſplanted, the 


latter end of April, or in May, &c. will produce good 
heads in July or Auguſt, though generally inferior to 


the foregoin 


Or may allo ſow in April, to plant out in June for 


late production of ſmall heads. 


good ſize, give one or two good waterings to the 
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And for late Autumn and Winter cavliflowers, ſow 
ſome towards the 20th or 24th of May, in beds of 
light earth, in an open ſituation: the young plants 
pricked out in June, to grow ſtrong till the middle of 
July, then tranſplanted in ſhowery weather, two feet 
and half aſunder, to remain for producing heads in 
October, November, and December. 0 

According as the different crops of cauliflowers, in 
their final tranſplanted ſtate, advance in their Spring 
and Sununer's growth, the neceſſary culture is to hoe 
the ground occaſionally to keep downwards, and to 
looſen the earth, and draw ſome round the ſtems of 
the plants, to forward and ſtrengthen their growth; 
and in the early and principal crops, if very dry hot. 
weather, in May and June, &c, when advanced to a 


roots, to encourage their producing large heads; and, 
according as the heads appear, turn down ſome of the. 
large leaves to defend them from the fun, rain, &c. to 
preſerve them white and cloſe. TE vg 
To fave ſeed, leave ſome of the fineft headed plants 
of the early and main crops, in May, or June, or July. 
They will ſhoot up to ſtalks, and produce ripe ſeed in 
September. | fs 8 | ; 
CE. LB KR EL 
Common vyR1GnT CELERY, 
Lancs vyrIGHT CELERY, 
SOLID-STALKED CELERY. 
 CeLERiac,or TURNEP-ROOTEDCELERY, 


NYELERY' is a hardy annual plant, or at moſt 
biennial, raiſed from ſeed every year, in Spring, 
&c. for planting into trenches for earthing up, to blanch - 
or whiten the ſtalks of the leaves, the eatable parts, 
both for eating raw in ſallads, and to put in ſoups, and 
for ſtewing, &c. obtained in Summer, Autumn, 5 4 
a 15 Aa 
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all Winter and Spring, by different ſowings and wank 
plantings. .. 1 5 | 
Of the four varieties of celery, the firſt three are 


cultivated for the ſtalks of their leaves ; but of which, 
the common upright celery is beſt for the main crops, and 


hardieſt for Winter the. celeriac for its turnep-lice BY 
For earlieſt Summer and Autumn celery, fow a mo- + 
derate crop, end of February or in March, in a warm 8 
border, or in a hot-bed, to bring the plants forwarder; = 
ard when they are two inches high, prick out ſome in | bf 
another bed, two or three inches apart, to have a 1 


n 


month's growth, or till advanced fiye or fix inches, then 
tranſplanted in May or June, &c. into trenches, for 


3 . the 
4 +3 ge * * 
. 


8 AE No N 1 * — 
e 7 rn WES 


blanching, as directed below in the culture of the 
main crops; and when they are advanced in the 5 
trenches ten or twelve inches high, begin to earth them- 
up, drawing ſome earth to both ſides with a hoe, &c. #. 


repeating it as they grow higher, till whitened fix or 
eight, tÞ ten or twelve inches; then may begin to dig 
them up for uſe. As theſe early ſowed plants will not 
generally continue long in full growth, before they pipe 
or run, ſo only a ſfinall or moderate crop ſhould be raiſ- 
ed, principally for a preſent. early ſupply. . 
For the main crops m Autumn and Winter, fow a 
gaod portion the.lacter end of March, and in April and 
May, in beds ef rich earth, and rake in the feed. 
When the plants are up, give frequent waterirgs in dry 
weather, and when two or three, to about four inches 
high, prick out a quantity from the ſeed- beds at dif- 
ferent times, into other, beds, three or four inches apart, 
and watered ; and after having far to five or fix weeks 
growth, advanced fix or eight, to ten or twelve inches, 
they ſhould be planted out in trenches, 3 
Mark out the trenches a foot wide, and a yard er 
three feet and a half aſunder. Dig out each trench a 
moderate ſpace deep, ſpreading the earth evenly in the 
intervals, and dig the bottom of the trenches; or, if 
poor ground, firit lay in two or three inches depth of 
roiten dung, and dig it in the bottom; then draw np 
5 the 
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the plants, prune off the long tops of the leaves and 
ends of the roots; plant a row along the bottom of 


each trench, four or five inches apart, water them at 
Planting, and in dry weather till they take root ; con- 


tinue thus planting out a portion once a fortnight, or 
taree weeks, or at leaſt every month in June, July, 
Auguſt, and September. | 


i 4 


According as the plants in the trenches adyance in 


Height ten, twelve. to fifteen inches, they thould be 


earthed up to blanch ; performing the firſt earthing with 


an hoe; drawing in the earth to both ſides- of the plants 
three, four, to five or fix inches, repeating the_landin 
up once a week, or fortnight, generally with a ſpade 
when the plants are more advanced ; breaking the earth 
ſmall, and earth them up at different times, till landed 
fifteen to eighteen inches, or two feet, to whiten them 


of ſome conſiderable length; continuing the earthing 


up in the different crops, till October, November, or 


December, at which time earth them up near the tops, 


both to blanch them a good length, and to protect them 
more effeQually from froft ; and thus the plants of the 
different e will be fully blanched to dig up 


for uſe, as wanted, from July, or Auguſt, to Septem- 


But for Spring celery, to ftand late ot ſeaſon 


without running, it is proper to ſow a ſmall crop in May 
and June, the young plants pricked in beds, in rows, 
ſix inches by three diſtance, to remain till September, 
October, &c. then tranſplanted into moderate trenches, 
and earthed a little in Winter; and as they advance in 


growth in Spring, in February, and March, give the 


final earthing, they will continue good till May without 


piping or ſtiooting for ſeed. 
In taking up full: grown celery for uſe, begin at ore 


end of the rows, dig away the earth clean down to the 


Toots, which then looſen with the ſpade, that the plants 
nay be readily drawn up without breaking the ſtalks, 
— of which all the blanched or whitened parts are good 


for the ſeveral uſes required, alſo the fle ſhy part of 


the roots. E | | 


The 


| 


- 
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The celeriac, or turnep- rooted celery, different from 
the others in being of a lower or dwarfiſh ſpreading 
growth, with a large fleſhy root, ſwelling like a turnep, 
is cultivated principally for that part, and is raiſed from 
ſeed as the other ſorts ; ſow the ſeed in March, April, 
and May, in beds of rich earth; ſome pricked in beds 
for a month, then the whole tranſplanted finally in June, 
July, Auguſt, &c. not in deep trenches, as in the 
upright celery; but dig the ground, then with the cor- 
ner of an hoe, draw drills two or three inches deep, 
and two feet aſunder; plant a row of the celeriac in 
each, five or fix inches apart, and watered ; and when 
of advanced growth, add the root ſwelled large, hoe 
up ſome earth thereto on both ſides of the row to blanch - 
them white and tender ; then may be uſed for the fame 
purpoſes as the other celery, or to ſlice to eat with 
vinegar, &c. EY 1 3 
To fave celery ſeed, either leave in the Spring ſome 
rows of good plants the leaſt blanched, or in February 
dig up ſome, cut down the tops of the leaves, and plant 
them in rows two feet diſtance ; they will ſhoot, and. 
produce abundance of feed in Autumn. 1 


C A RD 0:0 N. 


— 


HE Cardoon is a large biennial plant of the familß 
'. of the artichoke, and of finular growth; but diffe- 
rent for uſe, the blanched falks of its large leaves are 

the parts uſed for ſtewing, ſoups, ſallads, &c. in Au- 
tumn, and Winter; is always raiſed from ſeed every 
year in the Spring for tranſplanting in Summer, in order 
for earthing up. a conſidèerable height to whiten, and ren- 
der the ſtalks tender, and mild flavored, . os 
This plant is of large upright growth, three to four, 
or five feet high, is but in ſmall requeſt, only in ſome 
pariicular families. . 3 „„ 
It being raiſed annually from ſeed, fow it in March - 
or Aprit in ſmall portions, in a bed of common earth, 
moderately thin, and rake it evenly into the ground 
when the plants are up, thin them three or four inches 
| | 5 diſtance 
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diſtance to have room to obtain proper ſtrength for 
tranſplanting, which. ſhould be performed in May or 
June, when they are eight, or ten inches to a foot high; 
allot an open compartment of ground, taking opportu- 
nity of rain falling, draw up the plants, prune the long 
ſtraggling tops of the leaves, and plant them by dibble, 
either in the level ground, or the place for each plant 
hollowed baſon form, at four feet and a half diſtance at 
leaſt, as they require large ſcope to grow, and conſide- 
Table ſpace of ground to land them up; give water as 
ſoon as planted, and ocafionally till they have taken 
good root, and begin to advance in 2 after 
which, keep them clean from weeds by occaſional 
hoeing in Summer and Autumn, looſening alſo the 
ground about the plants, and when they are three 
wa high, begin to earth them up as hereafter ex- 
plained. | 5 5 
" Or cardoons may be raiſed by ſowing the ſeed at once 
where the plants are to remain, by Which they will 
receive no check by removal in their large growth; ſow 
the ſeed in ſmall patches a little hollowed, two or three 
ſeeds in each, the patches four feet and half aſunder, 
and when the plants are up, thin them to one of the 
ſtrongeſt in each patch. 7 JN | 
In both methods of raiſing the plants, they, in their 
Jarge advanced growth, when three to four feet high, 
or more, in Auguſt, September and October, muſt be 
landed up to blanch or whiten ; begin by firſt tying the 
leaves of cach plant together with hay or ſtraw bands, 
then digging and breaking the ground, forming a good 
bottom ſpace, earth up round each plant one or two feet 
high, and as they advance in height, tie up the leaves 
accordingly, and land them up in proportion, giving the 
full or final earthing in October, as high as poſſible, to 
blanch them a conſiderable length. 1 1 
After they are blanched one, two, or three feet, 
or more, you may dig them up for uſe as want- 
ed, in September, or October, November, and all 
Winter. a 5 
| . 5 
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In ſevere froſt defend them with long ſtraw litter, 
either as they ſtan d, or the plants turned down on one 
ſide. 

To ſave ſeed, ſome full grown plants may be leſt in 
the Spring to ſhoot up to ſtalks for ſeeding. 


c HAM O M I I. E. 


DouzLE FLowERED, 
SINGLE PLOWERED. 


HA M OMILE is a low creepin 9 Sol 
plant, raiſed by flips of, or parting the roots, and 


continues of ſeveral years duration; is an aromatic, 


cultivated for its flowers, to uſe occaſionally as a fa- 
mily medicine, for chamomile tea, &c. obtained in 


Summer in their growing ſtate, and may be dried to 


keep for Winter, or all the year. 
A ſmall bed or two may be admitted in the herbary ; 


quality. 
They are raiſed by 8 the ſide off. ſets, or by 


of which perform in Spring, in March, April, or May, 


to, twelve inches apart; give water; they will ſoon 
grow, run, and oyerſpread the ground, and produce a 


ſame plants continue ſeveral years. 
Gather a quantity of the flowers in June, July, &e. 
dried in a ſhady place, then put up in paper bags, 


& c. and houſed for "MY till Winter, &c. or as 
wanted. 


„ 


| quality, ſomewhat reſembiing parſley in growth, 
its leaves the uſeful parts, uſed in ſoups, fallads, &c. 


both the varieties are nearly equally eligible for uſe, 
though the ſingle flowered is efteemed of the ſtrongeſt | 


parting the roots, or by flips of the rooting ſhoots, all 


&c, planting them in any bed, or border, ſix, or eight 


plentiful ſupply of flowers the ſame Summer, and the 


68 HER VIL is a ſmall N keith of an aromatic 


in | 
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in Win inter, Spring, or as required; avs” raiſed from 
ſeed every year, in Autumn and Spring, and to remain 
Where ſowed. 

This is a hardy plant that will grow almoſt any where. 
A ſmall bed or two may be ſufficient for A moderate 
family. > 

it is required principally for Autumn; Winter and 
Spring; or may be obtained all the year by different 
ſowings, in Autumn, Spring, and Summer; but as 
the plants of the Spring and Summer ſowings ſoon fly up. 
for ſeed, ſome ſhould be ſowed every month in thoſe. 
ſeaſons, if a conſtant ſupply is required. Generally ſow 
a principal crop in Auguſt and September, both for uſe 
the fame Autumn, and to ſtand the Winter and for 
Spring; and ſow in February or March, for late Spring 
and early Summer uſe ; or if required all dummer, ſow 
a little every month till Auguſt. 

Sow the ſeed either in ſhallow drills fix to nine inches 
apart, or broad- caſt and raked in; the plants to remain 
where ſowed, and they only require Seeping clear from 
weeds. | 

When the leaves are two to three, to four or five. 
inches high, they are proper for gathering, cutting 
_ them off cloſe. They will ſhoot out again to gather. 
in ſucceſſion... _ 

To fave the ſeed, leave ſome plants in the Spring „ 
they will run to talks, and 1 plenty of 8 in 
A. 5 


* 


e L AR V. 


'@ LARY is a hardy biennial plant raiſed every 
year from ſeed for tranfplanting, growing with 
broad low ſpreading, wrinkled leaves, of a ſtrong 
ſcent, ard are the parts uſed, occahonally in ſome - 
culinary and other family purpoſes, but is not eſtimable 
as a neceſſary eſculent herb, and therefore not much 
Eultivared. 

It is raiſed from ſeed in the Spring, e for tranſ- 
Planting in Summer, en leaves large PL 
Qr 


1 
* ; 
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for uſe the ſame ſeaſon, and in Autumn, Winter, 


and following Spring; then ſhoots to ſtalk for ſeed, 


Sms TT” | 
Where this plant is required, one ſmall crop raiſed 
annually is ſufficient, as it produces plenty of leaves 
ſucceſſionally. Sow the ſeed in any bed or border in 
March or April, and rake it in; and when the plants 
are up two or, three inches in Summer, tranſplant 
them eighteen inches apart, to have room to ſpread. 
The leaves will acquire a large ſpreading growth, pro- 
per for gathering the ſame year; generally cutting the 
large outward ones, the others will advance to ſucceed 
them in proper growth for uſe as wanted, | 
To fave ſeed, permit ſome old plants to run in the 
Spring; they will produce plenty in Autumn, 


oe A LS ASE. 
, tan 


7 ſmall annual plant, raiſed every year from ſeed, 
growing with a low tuft of ſmall oblong leaves; the 

parts uſed, principally in Winter and eariy Spring, in 
ſallads, as ſubſtitute for common lettuce, or as requir- 
ed: being very hardy to ſtand the Winter; and for 
where ſowed, ard thinned moderately. | - _-_ 
One or two ſmall crops are ſufficient; an Autumn 
ſowing, in Auguſt and September, to ſtard the Winter, 
and a ſmaller portion ſowed in Spring, if required in 
continuance in that feaſon. _ | : 

But generally fow the principal crop in Auguſt and 
September, in any beds or borders of common earth, 
and rake in the ſeed; and When the plants are up, if 


which is generally ſon ed in Auguſt, the plants to remain 


they itand thick, thin them two or three inches a ſunder, 


that they may grow a little ſtocky they may either be 

ufed occaſionally in Winter, er moftly towards the 
Spring, as may, be required, in compoſition with other 
ſmall ſallad herbs, as creſſes, muſtard, &c. till March 
or April, generally gathering the largeſt plants fuſt, cut- 


ting them clean up to the bottom, 
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2 — 


If required in continuance late in the Spring, or part 
of Summer, ſow ſome alſo in February and March. — 
though they are apt to be rank-taſted in warm weather, 
and leſs agreeable than in Winter and the early Spring 
months. . VVV 5 
I os fave ſeed, leave ſome plants of Autumn or Spring 
ſowing; they will produce feed in July or Auguſt, 


. — —.— 8 


f 
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Sennen OPEN COTLE WORT. 


FOLEW ORT s are hardy biennial plants of the + 
cabbage family, raiſed every year from ſeed in 
Summer and Autumn, for uſe both the ſame year in 
Autumn and Winter, and the following Spring; very 
uſeful and profitable crops, to uſe as young. open greens ; 
but the cabbage colewort, raifed ſrom the ſeed of any 
of the ſmaller-heading cabbages, is greatly preferable 
for tender boiling and eating to the common open cole- 
wort, which boil tough and rank-taſted; and therefore 
it is adviſeable to raiſe orly the cabbage colewort for 
the table, and tranſplanted in rows a foot aſunder; and 
may be uſed both in their young open growth, and when 
more advanced with ſmall cabbagy hearts 
It is proper to ſow two or three principal crops in 
Summer and Autumn: a ſowing in July; to plant out 
for a good crop of Autumn and Winter coleworts ; 
and a ſowing in Auguſt, to plant in September, Octo- 
ber, &c. for Spring ſupply, and to ſtand in that ſeaſon 
without running to ſeed, as would be the caſe in all 
thoſe ſowed before Auguſt ; and what are not uſed in 
their colewort ſtate, being permitted to ſtand, will ad- 
vance to a cabbaged growth, to cut either with ſmall 
young cabbagy hearts, or when advanced with middling 
or full cabbaged heads, ( 
For cabbage coleworts, have ſeed of any of the early 
or ſialler quick-hearting cabbages, as the Yorkſhire, 
| | : IRS Batterſea, 
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Batterſea, large ſugar-loaf, &c. not only of the large 
late kinds, which, in a colewort ſtate, are too ſpread- 

ing and open; the others grow cloſe, ſtocky, and full. 
in the hearts. —See the article Cabbage. 
At the ſeaſons above-mentioned, June, July, and firſt 
or ſecond week in Auguſt, ſow. the ſeed for the differ- 
ent crops before explained, in open apartments of good 
ground, laid out in four-feet wide beds, ſowing on the 
ſurface broad-cait, moderately thick, and rake in the 
ſeed regularly. If dry weather, give occaſional water- 
ings ; and when the plants are up with leaves an inch 
or two broad, thin out a quantity, and prick them into 
other beds, and watered ; and in which to remain, and 
i advance in ſtrength, three, four, or five weeks. Then 
I when theſe, and thoſe in the ſeed-beds, have ſeveral 
leaves about three inches broad or more, tranſplanting 
the different crops in July, Auguſt, September, and 
OQober, &c. in open quarters of ground, in rows 
foot apart, by ſix or eight, ten or twelve inches in lines., 
As they advance in growth, keep them clear of large 
weeds, by hoeing as occaſion requires; alſo hoe and, 
looſen the earth 5 the plants. Se : 
According as the coleworts, thus finally: tranſplanted, . 
advance to ſome tolerable ſize, with leaves as broad as 
a hand, or more, and with moderately full hearts, they 
are proper to gather for uſe as wanted, in Autumn, . 
Winter, and Spring, till April or May, either drawing 
or cutting them clean as they come to hand, row and 
row, or only the largeſt, as in a thinning order, every 
other row, and the fame of the plants in the rows, 
leaving the others to acquire a larger fize, with ſmall _ 
cabbagy hearts, as before obſerved, or to become young 
light cabbages.. = Te 
If coleworts are required in Summer, ſow ſome ſeed 
in March and April; and the plants tranſplanted in 
May and June. Os . 
To fave colewort ſeed, as it is adviſed to cultivate 
principally the cabbage colewort, it ſhould be ſaved 
trom any of the forts before mentioned, as directed 
under the article Cabbage. | 5 
The 
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| be common open colewort, as it never cabbages, 
or forms cloſe hearts, is more proper to cultivate in 
fields, for feeding catile, than for the table. LE 


RAS oe ts a ſmall perennial plant, of the onion 
nibe, but of many imall roots together in bunches, 
Propagated or raifed by parting the roots, which con- 
tinue of ſeveral years duration, producing a tuft of 
ſmall awl-ſhaped leaves, the parts uſed, or the leaves, 
ſtalks and root together flipped off or ſeparated to the 
bottom; and uſed in lieu of young onions, early in 
Spring, or as required, for fallads and other occaſions ;- 
and for which a ſmall crop merit admiitance-in every 
Kitchen Garden. . 8 15 
The plants are very hardy and durable, and a crop 
once planted will multiply confiderably, and abide ſe- 
yeral years. 85 : FE” I 
They are propagated or raiſed plenteouſly by lips. 
of or dividing the roots in the Spring, from February. 
or March, till May or June, or in Autumn, either de- 
taching ſome fide off-ſet roots, ſeveral together in each 
ſet, or large roots divided into ſeveral. parts, ſmaller 
or larger, of few or many roots in each, and plant 
them in any bed or border a foot apart. They will. 
| ſoon advance in growth, and multiply ſide-ways into 
large bunches. PS NY 1 . 
To gather them. for uſe, either cut the tops, which 
will ſhoot up again in proper ſucceſſion; or may ſlip 
the tops and roots together, in ſeparate ſmall plants, 
like young onions. N 
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Common SMALL-LEAVED, 
'BROAD-LEAVED. 
CuUunLED-LEAVED: 
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RE SS ES are ſmall annual plants, of quick 
A growth and ſhort duration, raiſed from - ſeed in 
: 1 Spring, 


| Spring, Summer, or any time of the year, ſowed two 


or three times every month, to obtain it in youn 
growth {or fallads; the leaves the paris uſed, which are 


of a warm agreeable reliſh, while young; and, as they 


ſoon grow too old and hot for eating, require ſowin 
often in the ſeaſon, to have a regular ſupply of young 
in ſucceſſion. . | EET | 


| Theſe are principal ſmall ſallad herbs, eſteemed for 


their warm property, to introduce in Winter and Spring 


ſallads, and occaſionally in Summer and Autumn, and 


for that purpoſe ſhould be ſowed in principal ſupplies, 


in aſſemblage with muſtard, radiſh, rape, & . 


* 


They are raiſed from ſeed ſowed in any of the Spring 
months, ſrom February till May or June: in warm 


borders, the early ſowings in February and March and 


in cold nights, &c. may be covered with garden mats; 
or, at that ſeaſon, ſow in a frame, or under hand- 
glaſſes. Afterwards, in temperate Spring weather, ſow 
in any beds, borders, or open compartments ; and to 


have a ſvpply as early as poſſible in Winter and Spring, 


or to forward them in a quick growth on any particu- 
lar occaſion, they may be ſowed and raiſed in a mode- 
rate hot-bed, in January, February, and March: in all 
of which the ſeed may generally be ſowed in flat ſhal- 
low drills, three or four inches apart, ſowing very thick, 
and lightly earthed over with fine mold, ſcarcely a quar- 


ter of an inch, or the ſeed but juſt covered; or may be 
ſowed on the ſurface, firſt raking it even and ſmooth; 


then ſow the ſeed thick, as above-mentioned, ſmooth 
it down evenly with the back of the ſpade, and then 
ſift or ſpread fine mold over it, jult ſufficient to cover it 
regularly; obſerving, when the plants are up, thoſe 
raiſed early in hot-beds, under glaſſes, ſhould have air 
admitted daily, by raiſing the upper-ends of the lights, 
or taken off in mild days. 8 5 5 
However, full crops may be ſowed in Spring, in the 


open ground; in February and March, in warm bor- 


ders; afterwards in any open compartments, as before 
obſerved, in April, May, & c. repeating the ſowings 
every week or fortnight, to have a conſtant ſupply of 
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young ; ; or the plants will admit of cutting two or three 
times, or more, and ſhoot out again in ſucceſſion, but 


will be hotter than young plants. 
If a ſupply is required in continuance all Summer, 


ſow every week or ten days in a ſhady border, or in any 


open ſituation, and the beds ſhaded with mats from the 


hot ſun ; and give daily waterings, in dry hot weather. 
In Autumn, i in September, ſow in any border or other 


compartment; ard in October, ſow in the South. bor- 
ders, as cold weather will then commence. 


And in Winter, if crefſes and other ſmall ſallad i is 


required, the ſeed may be ſowed in open weather, in 8 
November or December, &c. in beds of natural earth, 
under ſhallow frames and lights, or under hand glaſſes; 


or a covering of mats in cold nights. But in very cold 


and in froſty weather, ſow always in bot-beds, under 
frames, all Winter, till February or March; or alſo 


ſow in hot-beds when required in Spring, as forward as 


poſſible, on particular occaſions. 


To gather creſſes for uſe, it ſhould be done while 


the plants are quite young, either cutting them clean 


to the bottom, in their young growth, or may occa- 


ſionally only cut the tops low, near the ground; and, 
if required, the plants will ſhoot. out again, for ga- 


thering in ſucceſſion ſupplies; but theſe will. generally 


be hotter, and coarſer to cut, than the quite young 


plants. | 
To fave creſs-ſeed, either ſow for that purpoſe in 
March or April, or leave ſome rows of plants done ga- 


thering ; they. will: run and ey ſeed in July and. 
Auguſt. | 


CUCUMBER. 


Earl ſhort prickly Long ſmooth 
Early clufter-prickly Large green Turky 
Early long prickly. White Turky- 
Common long prickly White Dutch. 


CLE. are very tender annual plants, raiſed 
every year from, leed, which, For ea ly Spring and 
Summer 
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Summer crops, are always ſowed and cultivated in 


bor-beds, from January, February, or March, till the | 


end of May, or beginning of June, as neither the. ſeed 


nor plants will grow in the natural ground and open air 
before that time, when warm ſettled weather, then 


may be ſowed in beds of natural earth, for late crops, 
and for pickles. 


The beſt ſorts to cultivate are a ſmaller portion of 


the ſhort prickly for the earlieſt production, but moſtly 
of the long prickly for the principal early and general 
"crops. Any of the others, for variety. | 


They are raiſed in hot-beds, under frames, for ear- 


left crops ; and in hot-bed ridges, under hand-glaſſes, 
for general Summer crops, in June and July; and in 
the natural ground, ſowed the latter end of May, er 
beginning of June, for late productions in Auguſt and 
September. En. ER | „ 

To raiſe them in hot- beds, there muſt be proper ſup- 
_ plies of horſe-ftable dung, confiſting of the long and 


ſhort moiſt litter and dunging of the horſes together, 
of a freſh lively heat, and generally fork it up in an 


heap in a well- mixed order, to prepare for a. week or 
fortnight to a proper temperature for making the beds; 
and to have alſo a ſufficiency for lining the fides of the 
bed, to renew the heat when it declines : likewiſe 
frames and glaſſes, ſuch as one-light, two-light, and 
three-light frames, the ſmaller frames to place on hot- 
beds, in which to ſow the ſeed, and raiſe the plant to 
a proper growth for final tranſplanting into large hot- 
beds defended with larger frames; and for later hot- 
bed crops, to have hand-glaſſes, either leaded ſquares 
or bells; and alſo large garden mats for covering the 
glaſſes of the frames, and hand-glaſſes, &c. of nights 
and bad weather, till June. 2 

For early crops, ſome may be ſowed in a hot-bed, 
in January, February, or March, to produce fruit for 
gathering in two months or ten weeks after ſowing 3 
or for later production, ſow in April or May, alſo in 
hot-beds, as they will not ſucceed without that aſſiſt- 
ance before the end of May or beginning of June. 
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Make firſt a ſmall hot. bed of a one or two- -light Wen 
frame, put in five or fix inches, depth of rich dry earth, 
and fill one, two, or three middling pets with the ſave 
kind of mold, and placed within the frame: ſow the 
ſeed, ſome in the earth of the bed, and ſome in the 
pots plunged 3 in the earth. The plants will ſoon come 
up: when they are two or three, or four days old, or 
with the ſeed-lobes half an inch to an ioch broad, draw 
them up, and prick ſome in ſmall pots four in each, 
plunging them in the earth, ard may alſo prick ſome 
into the earth of the bed. Give a little water, the 
chill taken off a little, if an early. ſeaſon, January and 
February, &c. and apply only juſt to the roots; put 
on the glaſſes, but give air and vent to the warm deim 
riſing from the bed, by tilting the lights behind, half 
an inch to an inch or two high, according to the heat 
of the bed and temperature of the weather. Cover 
the glaſſes every night with garden mats: give occa- 
ſional light waterings when the earth appears hy; and 
keep up a moderate beat in the bed by lining the fides 
with hot dung, continuing to give air daily i in 2 0 
weather. 

WMWhen the plants are advanced in growth, ol pro- 
duced the firſt two rough, or proper leaves, one to 
two or three inches broad, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into a larger hot-bed for one, or more, two or three- 
light garden frames, finally to remain for fruiting ; but 
obſerve in the mean time, when they begin to form 
the firlt runner-bud, riſing at the baſe of the ſecord 
rough leaf, it muſt be cut or pinched off cloſe to the 
joint to promote ſtrength, and to Encourage their put- 
ting forth fruitſul runners. 

For this their final tranſplanting, make a hot-bed 
for one, two, or more, two or three light frames lor g 
Ways, a yard high in dung, and when reduced to a 
moderate lively heat in fix, eight, or ten days, earth 
the bed within the frame, laying it in a little round 
Hill, juſt under the middle of each light, eight or ten 
inches thick, earthing the other parts between the hills 
_ about three inches For the preſcnt, till the heat. is 

quite 


* 
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quite 3 for fear of burning; ; then the ſame, or. 


next day, when the earth of the hill is warm, bring the 


plants, turn them out of the pots with the ball of earth 


about the roots, or thoſe pricked in the bed, take up 
alſo with balls, and plant four plants in the middle of 
each hill of earth; give a light watering, ſhut down 
the glaſſes cloſe, ſhade them a little from the mid-day 
"ſun, a few days, till they take root, and cover the 
glaſſes every night with mats, or Aw litter; admit 
air every day in moderate weather, by tilting the upper 
ends of the lights from half an inch to an inch or two 
high, as obſerved in the ſeed-bed culture; give occa- 
ſional moderate waterings, and ſupport a proper. heat 
in the bed, by lining with hot dung when decreaſed, 
applying it to the ſides eighteen inches wide; obſerving 
in the mean time, when the heat is moderate, to add 
more earth between the hills of plants, raiſing it by 
degrees equal with the top of the faid hills, in a level 
order; after which, according as the plants ſend out 
runners, train them out regular along the ſurface ; 
and in hot ſun thining days, if the fun is too powerful 
through the glaſs, to make the leaves of the plants flag, 
conſiderably, give a moderate ſhade over the Ins in 
the heat of the day. - 
In the foregoing crops, give proper attention both 
to admit air evetiy day when the weather is temperate, 
or even when troity, 1 if a great heat and ſteam in the 
bed, and always more freely in ſunny mild days than 
when cloudy and cold, and the portion of air enereaſed 
as the warm ſeaſon advances, opening ihe glaſſes be- 
hind only a little at firſt in the morning, later, or ſooner, 
according to the ſeaſon of the year, encreaſing the 
opening from half an inch, to one or two inches in 
the heat of the day, and ſhut gain in the fame gradual 
order towards afternoon, and ſhut cloſe in the evening ; 
or in the early ſtate of the bed, if a conſiderable heat 
and fteam, leave the glaſſes open half an inch, hanging 
a mat before the opening: give alſo waterings, once, 
twice, or three times a week, according to the ſeaſon, 
nnd as the carth pete dry, always with ſoft water 
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of a pond, river, or rain water, &c. as convenient; 
and when the heat of the bed declines, apply a lining 
of hot dung to the ſides, in proper time, eighteen 
inches wide, and as high as the dung of the bed; and 
continue covering the glaſſes every night, till the be- 
ginning or middle of June. And the glaſſes inay remain 
on the frames till the middle or end of June, then 
may be drawn off in warm days, and put on of 
nights, and removed quite off in July, or put on when 
much rain; but tilted behind, to admit plenty of free 
7 „ 3 „ 

When the plants begin to bloſſom, and ſhew fruit, 
appearing in embrio at the baſe of the female flower, 
this ſhould be impregnated by that of the male ; which 
operation generally perform, the ſame, or next day, 
after the flowers expand; taking off a male | bloſſom, 
eaſily diſcoverable by its not having any fruit in embryo 
at its baſe, as in the females, pull away the flower 
leaf, or petal, clean to the central part, which, con- 
taining the fecundating duſt, apply to the ſtigma in 
the centre of the female flower, to diſcharge thereon 
| ſome particles of the fertilizing powder; proceeding 
in the fame manner to ſet or impregnate each fruit 
according as the flower expands, and after each im- 
pregnation, the young fruit will be obſerved to ſwell 
faſt in growth; being a very effectual and neceffary 
operation to early cucumbers in particular, eſpecially 
while confined under frames from the free air, and occa- 
ſionally to meions, and to no other plants. ä 

When the cucumber fruit is advanced in growth, 
three or four to ſix or eight inches long, and 
7 87 young and green, ſhould be cut or gathered for 

uſe. : | 


* «i 
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FOR general Summer crops, to ridge out in hot- 
beds, under hand or bell glaſſes, ſow ſome ſeed of the 
long prickly cucumbers in a hot-bed, the middle or 
towards the latter end of March, or beginning or 12 5 

5 N e 
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dle of April at the lateſt; and when the plants are 
up, three, four, or five days, prick ſome in the ſame, 
or another hot- bed, four inches aſunder, or ſome in 
ſmall pots, four plants in each, and plunged in the 
earth of the bed; give water, and ſhade from the ſun 
till they take root; and managed as directed for the 
early plants, in regard to giving air every day, occa- 
ſional waterings, covering the glaſſes every night, &c. 
And when the plants have produced their firſt rough 
leaves, one, two or three inches broad, and ſtopped 
at the firſt joint, by taking off the end of the firſt 
runner bud, as in the early plants. aforeſaid, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into large hot- beds, under 
hand-glaſſes, in the middle or end of April, and in 
Provide for this occaſion a quantity of horſe-able 


dung, the long and ſhort moiſt litter and dung toge- 
ther, of a good lively heat, and either make a AHH 
on the level ground, three and a half or. four feet and 
a half wide, and two feet, or two and a half to three 
feet high, and earthed at top ſix or eight inches thick; 
or may dig a trench in any compartment of the kitchen 
garden, three to four feet wide, and twelve to fifteen 
or eighteen inches deep, in which make the hot-bed 
two jeet or two and a half depth in dung, earthed'over - 
as aboye, with the earth digged out of the trench, 
forming the top four feet wide or more: and in either 
method, ſet on the hand-glaſſes three feet afunder, 
along the middle of the bed, and when the earth is 
warm, the ſame or next day, remove the plants from 
the beds where raiſed, with balls of earth to the roots, 
if convenient; and forming the earth under the glaſſes 
a little hollow, plant four under each glaſs. Give 
a little water, put down the glaſſes, and ſhade them 
{rom the ſun till they have taken root. Cover the 
glaſſes every night with mats, and admit air to the 
plants, by degrees, every day, by propping up ore 
tide of the glaſſes, one to two inches; but ſhut cloſe 
every night till June; likewiſe give neceſſary waterings. 
. 1 When 
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When the plants puſh runners of ſome conſiderable 
length, extended to the fides of the hand-glaſſes, theſe 
mould be raiſed for the plants to run out, as ſoon as 
the weather is ſettled in warm, the beginning or mid- 
:dle of June, when raiſe each 'glaſs upon three props, 
three inches high, and train out the runners from under 
them, in regular order; but cover them, if cold nights, 
With mats, the firſt week or two, continuing the glaſſes 
over the plants, and ſupply them now with water in 
dry weather two or three times a week. They will pro- 
-duce fruit in June, July and Auguſt, &c. 5 
Or in hot-beds as above, under hand-glaſſes, if 
-omitted raiſing plants, for tranſplanting therein, ſeed 
may be ſowed under the glaſſes in April or ws . ; hol- 
Jowing the earth a little, put in ſeveral ſeeds under each 
glaſs, and when the plants are come up, thin them to 
four of the ſtrongeſt in each patch; they will come in 
8 a good crop towards the end of June, all July, and 
7 Likewiſe, in April and May, in ſcarcity of dung 
to make continued regular beds, may dig holes two 
or three feet wide, a foot or eighteen inches deep, 
and four feet aſunder in the row: fill them with hot 
dung, trodden down moderately firm, earth it over 
ſix inches, and eirher put in plants or ſeed, as above. 
Pat en the glaſſes, they will produce good crops, from 
June till Septeniber. „ He n 
Or, for want of hand-glaſſes, make a hot-bed, or 
holes, as above-mentioned, in the end of April, or in 
May. Put in plants or ſeed, and cover with mats of 
nights and bad weather; or the bed defended with 
_ olled-paper frames, to remain conitantly, 
Let all theſe crops of cucumbers, under hand-glaſſes, 
.&c. have proper ſupplies of water, in dry warm wea- 
ther, two or three times a week, or every day, in the 
— Open 
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Nartvrart-GrovnD Crops of cucumbers are 


obtained by ſowing in compartments of rich earth, 
the latter end of May or beginning of June, when the 


weather is ſettled in warm and dry; — to produce 
late fruit, and for picklers, in Auguſt and Septeinber. 

They may be ſowed, ſome in a warm border, and 
the main crop in any open compartment. Dig the 


| 1 then form ſhallow baſon-like holes with the 


hand, a foot or fifteen inches wide, a yard diſtance in 
the row, and five or fix feet between. Sow in the 


middle of each hole eight or ten ſeeds, half an inch 


deep; and when the plants are come up, and begin 


to puſh the rough leaves in the centre, thin them to 


four of the beſt in each hole; earth up the ſhanks a 
little, and give water; and in their advanced growth, 
train them out regular in different directions. 

Let this crop have neceſſary ſupplies of water in 
dry weather, both in their young and advanced growth, 


two or three times a week; or every day in very hot 


weather, in July and Auguſt. „„ 
Theſe natural ground crops will ſeldom begin, to 
bear before Auguſt, and continue till about the middle 
ol September; in which time they witl bear plentifully 
both for picklers and other purpoſes, generally gather- 
ing them quite young for pickling, when only two or 
three inches long. 7 LL... 
As cucumbers are climbing plants by means of their 
tendrils, ſome branchy ſticks may be placed to a few, 
they will readily aſcend upon them, and thereby pro- 
duce their fruit at a diſtance from the ground, free from 
ſpots, and be firm and well-flayoured ; or ſome may be 
lowed or planted cloſe to a ſouth wall, and the runners 


tained thereto, they will produce fine clean well- 
favoured fruit. | 
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TO SAVE SEED. 

To fave cucumber ſeed, leave ſome of the Summer 
fruit to attain full ſize, and till they grow yellow; then 
cut them from the plant, placed in the ſun two or 
three weeks,” then the ſeed waſhed out from the 
pulp. Spread to . and then put up in bags Ox 
wk &c. | 


1 1 1 8 


D I LL is a hardy annual plant of the aromatic kind, 
ſimilar to fennel in taſte and growth, but ſmaller, 
growing with finely- divided leaves, and a ſlender fingle 
ſtalk, bearing an umbel of ſeed at top, which and the 
leaves are the uſeful parts; the latter for culinary pur- 
Poſes, and the ſeed umbels uſed in pickling, &c. 

It is raiſed from ſeed ſowed every year in February, 
March, or April; or in Auguſt to come up ſooner and 
ſtronger in the Spring: ſow it in any open compart- 
ment broad-caſt and raked in, or in drills a foot apart; 
the plants to remain where ſowed, and when they are 

up two or three inches, clear them from weeds, and 
thin thoſe ſowed broad - caſt fix or eight inches diſtance; 
likewiſe thin thoſe in the drills where too thick: they 
will ſhoot up into ſtalks in Summer, and produce ſeed 
umbels for uſe in Autumn. 

gave ſeed te ſow every year; it ripens plentifully in 
Autumn; or from ſcattered ſelf-ſowed iced many plants 
wil riſe vaturally, 


E NDLV TE 


GREEN CounrLrED EN DIVE 

WIITE CR LED EN DIvE ; 

BROAD-LEAVED UPRIGHT BaTAvIA 
ENnDIVE. | 


NDIVE 1s an annual, or at moſt a biennial 


plant, raiſed every year from ſeed in Summer, 5 
tranſ- 
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tranſplanting the fame ſeaſon and in Autumn a foot 
diſtance, and when at full growth the leaves tied up to 
blanch ; which are then the parts uſed for fallad, 
and culinary occaſions in Autumn, Winter, ant 
ring. | PEEL | | | 

Any of the kinds may be cultivated occaſionally, but 
ſow principally the green-curled fort for the main. crops 
being of the moſt ſtocky full growth, and the hardieſt 
to ſtand the Winter. BY: | 
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They are all raiſed from fed fowed in May and jube 
till Auguſt ; but the early ſowings before June will run 


| to ſtalks the ſame year; fo ſhoutd ſow only a ſmall * 
i crop before that lime, in May, ſor early Summer [ 
? endive ; and in the beginning or middle, and latter end 8 
: of June, ſow the firſt main crops for Autumn. S. | 
i alſo a principal ſucceſſion crop in july for Autumn and 

Wir ter, and the laſt ſowing the begin ing c Auguſt 
for late ſupplies in the end of Winter and iollowing- 


Spring, ſowing each crop thin in beds of good earth, 
and rake in the feed: when the pfants are an inek or 
two high, thin them where too thick ; and when they 
are three or four, to five or fix inche: growth, ſhould 
be tranſplanted in June, July, Auguſt, Septeniber; 
draw up the ftrongeſt, prune the tops of ftraggling. 
long leaves ard the ends of the roots; and allotting 
them a compartment of rich ground, plant them a foot 
to fifteen inches diſtance ; watered at planting and till 
they ha ve taken root. 9 985 55 

In the above order plant out a moderate portion in 
June, full crops in July, Auguſt, and September; 
obſerving in September and October to plant out ſome 
in a warm dry ſituation, and on ſouth borders, to ſtand 
the Winter more effectually, and for Spring ſupply till 
April or May; or in October, or November, plant ſome 
ſtout plants thickly along the ſouth ſides of raiſed rid ges 
of earth, either in a border raiſed towards the wall, or 
detached, raiſed two feet or more behind ſloping to the 
ſun, for the plants to remain drier in Winter, as being 
very apt to rot in that ſeaſon in low wet grounds. 
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According as the plants of the different crops attain 
full growth, ſtocky, and full in the heart, ſome thould 
have the ſea ves tied up together every week, or fort- 
night, to. blanch or whiten, and render them tender, 

criſp, and mild tafled ; performing this always in dry 
days, having ſtrings of freſh baſs, or ſmall oſier twigs, 
and in the largeſt full plants, gather up the leaves of 
each regular, and tie them together, aboye the middle, 
moderately cloſe ; each parcel thus tied up, will be well 
whitened, &c. in about a fortnight, when they may 
de cut for uſe. as wanted; continne _ tying, up ſome 
in the above order all Autumn and Winter, &c, but 

in the latter ſeaſon obſerve to perform it only in open 
dry weather, and in ſevere froſt cover ſome with long 
litter, & c. . 3 | 


To ſave endive ſeed, either leave or tranſplant 


ſome ftrong plants in February, cr March; they. will 
hoot and produce plenty of feed in Autumn. 


ERA LL 


Common.Sweert FENNEL. 
DARK-GREEN LEAVED. 


F ENNEL is a hardy perennial plant, raifed from 
feed and by off-ſets of the root, continuing of feve- 
ral years duration, producing tufis of leaves in Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn, which-are the parts uſed ; is of 
a high flavoured aromatic quality, much eſteemed to 
eat with pickled ſalmon, mackarel, &c. „„ 
It is eaſily raiſed from ſeed and fide off- ſets of 
old roots; a ſinall crop is fufficient for the ſupply 
of a family, and the ſame plants continue by the 
roots ſeveral years, producing plenty of leaves annu- 
ally, from Spring till Winter; ſhoots up ſeed ſtalks in 
Summer. * - | ey 
So the ſeed in February, or March, or in Auguſt, 
in any ſituation, either in drills a foot apart, or broad- 
caſt on the ſurface, and rake in the ſeed ; and when the 
plants are three or four inches high in Summer, a 
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them a foot aſunder, and clear out weeds ; or ſome may 
be tranſplanted that diſtance : and to raiſe a ſupply by 
off-ſets,” the old roots generally divide below in ſeveral _ 
_ fmaller, which may be ſlipped off in the Spring, Sum- 
mer, or Autumn, and planted a foot apart, they wilk 
furniſn preſent leaves either till ſeedling plants come in, 
or for a continuing cor 
Or fon immediate ſupply of fennel leaves, ſome large 
full roots may be procured and planted in Spring, Sum- 
As fennel ſhoots up ſtrong ſtems for ſeed in Summer, 
it is proper to cut them down either wholly, or in part, 
where the ſeed is not wanted, both to encourage a 
production of young leaves in proper ſucceſſion, ard, 
to prevent its ſeeding and diſſeminating it about the 
ground, where it would come up as troubleſome as 
If ſeed is required; permit ſome ſtalks to run; they 
will produce plenty in large unibelis. 5 
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Feng is an annual plant of the fennel tribe, 
and high flavoured, raifed every year from ſeed in 
ſeveral ſowings in Spring and Symmer, as being but, of 
ſhort duration, grows with a thick ſtem, ſwelling and 
| fleſhy below, Which being earthed up to blanch, is 
| ka parts uſed to flice in ſallads, and for culinary pur- 
V TY „ CEE. N 
; It is always raiſed from ſeed in Spring and Summer, 
ſowed every month from March till July, as the 
plants continue. but a ſhort time good for uſe before 
they run: ſow the ſeed in an open ſpace of rich ground 
In drills two feet aſunder; and when the plants are 
three inches high, weed and thin them, five or fix 
inches diſtance, q EA and looſening the ground be 
tween and about the plants, to encourage the ſtems in- 
creaſing to a good ſubſtance, which when at full, or. 
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of ſome conſiderable growth, earth vp on each ide five 
or fix inches, to make them white and tender; they 
Will be blanched for uſe in a fortnight or three weeks. 
II reguired in conſtant ſupply, ſow a ſmall or mode- 
rate crop every month, from March till the end of July, 
as before intitnated, and each crop managed as above, 
they will arrive at full growth in ſueceſſion from June 
tio November, or December; the late erops in Winter 
ſhould be covered When froſty weather: 
Seed for ſowing may be ſaved, by leaving ſome plants 
of che forward crop o run... 
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COAARLICK is a dulbous-rooted perennial plant, 

- #2 raiſed or propaga ted by dividing the ſmall cloves 
of its con pound root, and planted one crep annually: in 
the Spring, growing to a large bulb in Summer, com- 
poſed of ſmall cloves, which are the. parts uſed in va- 
Tious culinary diſhes, and efficacious as a medicine in 
many caſes; obtained for uſe in June and July, and 
to dry for keeping the year round. Very uſeful in a 
It is planted in February, March, or beginning of 
April at lateſt; when having ſome large bulbs of gar- 
lick, divide them into ſeparate (cloves, or ſinaller bulbs, 
Which then plant in beds, in rows lengthways, fix to 
nine inches aſunder, and three inches deep; planted 
either with a blunt-erded dibble, or draw drills the 
above diſtance and depth: place the cloves in the drills, 
thruſting the bottom into the ground, ard then earthed 
over regularly the depth of the drills. When the plants 
come vp, keep them clean from weeds during their 
growth, till July; at which time the bulbs will be full 
grown, diſcovering this by the leaves changing yellowiſh 
and decaying; then ſhould be taken up. | 
But if ſome are required ſooner, fer preſent uſe, a 
few may be drawn up in May and June, in their young 
: growth. | | | 43 
N 155 | However, 
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However, let the principal ſupply attain full maturity, 
and when the leaves begin to decay, dig them uh; 
dried and tied in bunches, and houſed to keep for uſe, 
as wanted, _ =» CC 
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ORSE-RADISH is a perennial-rooted plant, raiſed 
4141 by off-ſets and cuttings of the roots, continuing 
in production ſeveral years, producing large long root- 
ſhoots of a hot nature, ard are the parts uſed; always: 
to eat raw, ſcraped in fine ſhreds, and uſed as ſauce, 
or as a ſallad, &c. at ary ſeaſon of the year, but 
principally in Autumn, Winter and Spring, in beſt per- 
It is propagated always by the off-ſets from the bot- 
toms or fides of the main roots, the top part cut off 
about two inches long; or, in want of ſufficiency of 
theſe, ſome old knotty roots may be cut into pieces, 
two inches opg, for fees 8 
The ſeaſon for plantirg is October and November, or 
February and March, collecting a proper ſupply of ſets 
as above; the ground trenched one or two full ſpade 
deep-: then, having a long, thick, blunt-ended dibble, 
plant the ſets in rows, two feet diſtance by one foot in 
the row, making a hole for each ſet, ten or twelve to 
fifteen inches deep, that they may at that depth ſend 
up long ſtraight root-ſhoots, covering in the holes with 
the earth. Or they may be planted in trenches, in 
digging the ground, opening a firſt trench two feet wide; 
and a ſpade deep, looſening the bottom, in which place 
Aa row of ſets along the middle; dig the next trench. 
the fame width and depth, turning the earth into the 
tft upon the ſets. ER 8 5 
. Thus, in either method of planting, the ſets wilt 
ſend up long ſtraight root- ſfoots, producing a head af 
leaves at the ſurface of the ground; and the roots Will 
enlarge in growth till October, when, if of a tolerable 
ſize, may begin digging up ſome for uſe, as wanted at 
that time, or all Winter, & c. But if not panicvlarly 
| 1 „ wanted. 
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wanted this firſt year, as the ſhoots will rather be ſmall, 
if permitted to have another year's growth, they will 
be fine and large by next Autumn. . 

When they are to be taken up for uſe, dig out a 
trench along the firſt row, or as far as wanted, going 
as deep as the bottom of the vpright root- ſhoots, which 


then cut off with a knife er ſpade tranſverſely, cloſe to 
the mother ſtools or ſeats, leaving thoſe undiſturbed in 
the ground, earthing them over again the proper depth, 


and they will ſend up an annual production of ſhoots as 


above, for many years to come. 


Or ricix AL, or GAA DEN HYSsso r. 


Y SSOP is a ſwall under ſhrubby ever- green pe⸗ 


| H rennial, of the aromatic tribe, raiſed by ſeed, 
lips of the branches, and parting the roots, continuing. 
. ſeveral years in root and top. The leaves, or yourg 
\ ſhoots and leaves together, are the parts uſed fometimes 
as a pot-herb, and occafionally the tops and flower- 
ſpikes for medicine. Is green all the year, 


So tbe ſeed in March or April, a fall portion, in 


any bed or border of light earth, broad-caſt and raked 


in; or in ſwall drills ſix inches apart each, for tranſ- 


| planting in Summer; or ſome may be ſowed in a drill 


for an edging, to remain. The others, when three or 


tour inches high, in June, July, &c. tranſplant them in 
. thowery weather, half a foot apart, till Autumn or next 


Spring, then planted a foot to fifteen or eighteen inches 
aforeſard. Eo dey. IT 

Or ſtps of the young ſide-fhoots of old plants, in 
March, April or May, &c. planted in a ſhady border, 


. afunder, to remain; or ſome planted as an edging 


or where. convenient, and watered, will grow freely. 
Likewife buthy plants, advanced with many bottom 


ſtems, may be flipped or divided with roots to each, and 
planted a foot diſtance. 127-0 
Pa, | | ne 
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One crop will continue ſeveral years, furniſhing leafy. 


| ſhoots for uſe at moſt ſeaſons, and flower ſpikes in 5 
Summer. VVVVV⅛ù˙ͥh1 8 3 
5 JERUSALEM ARTICH RE. 5 
YL PHE Jerufetem Artichoke is by mam efteemed for 9 
a | its large tuberous fleſhy roots, and by the off- ſets 1 
or cutungs of which the plants are propagated and per- 'B 
: petuated in a perennial itate, but freſh planted every 1 
year in the Spring, in rows two or three feet diſtance; by 
jthooting up a tall ftem in Suwmer, and the root multi- 7 

nc into many tubers, growing to a large ſize by Octo- 

ber, for uſe then, all Winter, and following Spring. 

Gaod to boil, and maſh with butter, cke. 

This plant is raifed in one crop, planted in the 

Spring, February, or Varch. Having ſome large or 
middle ſize roots, cut them into ſeveral pieces, with an : 
| eye or two to each: plant them in any open ſituation, i 
| by dibble, in rows two feet and a half, or a yard apart, = 
and eighteen inches diſtance in each row, and three or 8 
four inches deep. When the plants come up, give oc- 1 
cafional hoeings to keep down the weeds, and hoe ſome © 1 
earth about the bottom of the ſtems of the plants, 1 

which will continue in growth till September or October, 


* 7 7 
P 


at which time the roots will be arrived at full growth; 

generally a good cluſter of them to each plant. | 
They may then be digged up for uſe, as wanted, . 

and all Winter, and following Spring. 1 I 

But it will be proper, about November, when the 

ſtalks decay, to dig up a quantity, and lay them in 

ſand under cover, to be ready for uſe as wanted in- 
Winter, eſpecially in froſty weather, when the others 
are frozen in the ground. VETO 
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KIDNEY- BEANS. 


Dwany Kinos, 


ah wihice Dark | | Black cle Dart 
Early yellow Dwarf Red ſpeckled Dwarf 
Early Negro Dun- coloured Dwarf 


Farly ſpeckled Dwarf 5 Striped Dwarf | 
Batterſea white Dwarf - | Chineſe ſpeckled Dwarf. 
Canterbury white Dwarf Large white Dwarf. | 


Renn, R Kix ps. 
Schtlet 18 


Large white Runners 
Dutch white Runners 


118 Runner 
Black Runner 
Variable- ſeeded Runver. 


T HE ek benny. 3 in all the 3 are annual 

plants, raiſed every year from ſeed, ſowed in ſe- 
vera] crops, from, April till Auguſt, producing great 
quantities of ſeed pods, which, while they are young, 4 
green, ard tender, are the parts uſed, obtained in 
plentiful ſupplies from June or July, till October; and 
are very profitable Summer and Autumn crops, to cul-. 
tivate both in tamily gardens, and for fale in the 

Markets. They are alſo obtained in early production 
in Spring, by the aſſiſtance of hot-beds and hot- 
houſes, &c. 

Of the above two tribes of Linens beans, Dwarfs 
and Runners, the former are of low buthy growth, ten 
or twelve to eighteen inches high; the latter run with 
long flender twining ſtalks, ſeveral feet bigh upon pro- 
per ſupport, and require tall ſticks or poles to climb 

upon, or planted near walls, & c. and have lines ſuſ- 
pended from above, on which to aſcend in their twin- 
ing growth. But for conſiderable principal 3 the 
| Vwarſs are moſt eligible, as not requiring any ſupport, 
and in general the beans are moſt eſteemed for the prin- 
cipal upP'y 2 F SER. it is allo meper to have moderate 
5 crops 


* 


crops of the Runners, eſpecially of the Scarlet and 
large White, for their. very prolific property and long 
continuance in bearing; the pods thick, fleſhy, tender 

and good, while young. The Dutch Runner is alſo a 


. great bearer, with fine long fleſhy pods, but not near 
0 2 
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. 


durable in bearing as the two former. 


uk 


The dwarf kidney-beans are ſowed every month, 
from April till July, or beginning of Auguſt, to obtain, 
a conſtant ſucceſſion: of young pods during the proper, 
ſeaſon, as one crop continues only about three or four 
weeks in good bearing. „ 
For the firſt crops, have ſeed of ſome early dwarf 

kinds, or of the Canterbury, Batterſea, or ſpeckled 
dwarfs, and of which may ſow a moderate portion the 
beginning or middle of April, if dry ſettled mild wea- 
ther, in a warm dry border, or other compartment; for 
the beans being tender, are very apt to rot at this ſea- 
ſon, if a cold or wet ſoil, or much rain falling after 
they are ſowed, therefore ſow a larger crop towards the 
latter end of April: drawing drills only about an inch . 
deep, and two feet and a half aſunder; ſow a row of _ 
beans in each drill only two inches apart, as many fail 
at this ſeaſon, and cover them in with the earth not 
more than the depth of the drill, for fear of rotting 
them. After ſowing this crop, if much rain or cold 
weather happen, examine the beans in the ground, to 

ſee if they remain ſound, or appear moſt of them in a 
decayed ſtate ; and in the latter caſe, ſow again direct- 
ly, if dry weather. HEY 


But for the main crops, ſow plentifully in May and 


June, in any open compartments of lightiſh good ground, 
a portion once a fortnight or three weeks, of the Can- 
terbury, Batterſea, and ſpeckled dwarfs, as principal 
bearer-, or of any other forts, except the early, as they 
continue but a ſhort time in bearing. Drawing drills two 
feet and a half aſunder, and about an inch and a half 
deep, ſow the beans two or three inches apart, and _ 
earth them over evenly: ſow more of the ſame ſorts 
twice in July, and ſome the beginning of Auguſt, for 
the laſt crop; and from theſe different ſowings in _ 8 
ot od — Order 


1 
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order as above, a regular ſucceſſion will be produced 
from June or July till October. OTH.” 
Or for a few early, ſome may be ſowed in a gentle 
hot-bed in April, to raiſe the plants an inch or two in 
growth, to tranſplant into a warm border the beginning 
21 Fel SE, 15 
. According as the plants of the different crops ad- 
vance in growth, hoe them occafionally to kill the 
weeds, and draw ſome earth up to the ſtems of the 
plants, which will ftrengthen and forward their growth. 
Sather the pods always while moderately young, not 
let them remain to grow old, and the plants will bear 
longer in proportion.” q 1 
arlieſt crops of dwarf kidney beans are obtained by 
ſowing in hot-beds, and hot-houſes in Winter and 
Spring. 8 1 
1 early dwarfs may be ſowed in a hot- bed, under 
frames and glaffes, in February, March, and April, or 
in the two latter months, in a hot-bed arched over with 
hoops to cover with mats of nights and bad weather, 
ſowing either thickly in a ſmall hot-bed ; and when the 


— plants are an inch or two in growth tranſplanted into a 


new and larger hot-bed, to remain, planted in rows- 
crols ways, fifleen inches diſtance, or the beans may be 
ſowed in that order at once, in a large hot-bed, to con- 
tinue. Gwe the plants air every mild day; occaſional. 
gentle waterings ; they will produce moderate Crops in 
March, or April and May, til June, when they will be 
ſucceeded by the early natural cross. 
But in kot-boufes. are obtained early in greater per- 
fection, and leſs trouble: ſowing the beans in January, 
February, March, and April, 3 of rich light 
- earth, four in each pot, the pots being previouſly placed 
in the hot-houſe, they will ſoon conie up, when give the 
plants frequent waterings, and they will bear plenty in 
e nd ee. 
_ +. Runner kidney beans are planted in May and June, 
ſeldom earlier, as they are tenderer than the dwarfs, 
and the beans very liable to rot by wet and cold; the 
beginning, or middle of May is ſoon enough to aa 
| SR es | apt 


any principal crop; and ſow a full crop in June; the 
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ſcarlets and large white are moſt plentiful and longeſt 


bearers : two crops ſowed as above, will bear from 


July, till October or November; but the white Dutch 
runners are very proper, as moſt excellent fine tender 
eating beans, and, of which, ſow a crop in May, June, 
and july, as they do not bear fo long as the ſcarlets, 
&c. any of the other running forts may be ſowed at the 
ſame time, all of which may be ſowed both in open 


ſituations, and on borders near walls, &c. | 
In ſowing them in open or detached compartments, 


draw drills four feet aſunder, and an inch and half deep, 


or draw two drills together. a foot apart, then allowin 
a ſpace of five feet, draw two more drills, and fo pro- 


ceed with others, as many as intended, as theſe ſorts 


require conſiderable ſcope of room; drop the beans in 
the drills three or four inches aſunder, and earthed over 


— 


evenly the depth of the drills. | 


Small portions of ſcarlet and large white runners may 
be ſowed in pots or boxes, &c. where no garden, and 
| 4 Fd 


placed where convenient, 


According as the plants are come up, three or four, 
to five or ſix inches high, hoe ſome earth to the ſtems, 


and cut down all weeds ; and when they begin to fend 


forth their runners, place a row of ſticks or poles to 


each row of plants, and conduct the runners to the 


poles at firſt, or.any ſowed near walls, &c. may extend 


lines from the top to the bottom for the plants to aſcend + 6 


upon. They will all readily catch the poles and lines, 


and ſoon aſcend conſiderably, flowing and bearing at the 


Joints in long ſucceſſion: | 


Generally gather the pods of all. the runner kinds 


while they are young, when fleſhy, brite, and 
"tender. 3 hs . . 


8 


To ſave ſeed of kindney beans, either ſow ſome for 


that occaſion, or leave ſome rows ungathered of the 
main crops, or the remainder of what are not gathered 


| for uſe ; they will ripen in Auguſt and September, 
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T AVENDER i is a my aromatic plant, raiſed by 
| ſlips and cuttings of the branches, and is of ſe- 
veral years duration, producing long ſpikes of ſinall 
blue flowers in Summer, which are the parts uſed to 
put in bags to ſcent clothes, and for lavender water, 

It is propagated by flips or cuttings of the young 
ſhoots of the branches in March, April, May, June, 
&c. five or fx inches long, planted in a ſhady border 
fix inches apart ; and when well rooted, may be tran 
pflanted in Autumn or Spring, where chey are to re- 
main, eighteen inches, or two feet diſtance. 8 
They produce the flower ſpikes i in 3 July, ac. 
when gather What are Wanted. 


* * * K 


 BnoaDr 11 AVF D. 
NaN LI AVE B. 


E leek is a biennial plant, raiſed every year 
T from ſeed in the Spring, both to remain and tran 
plant ; is a moſt uſeſul eſculent, wholly eatable, both 
in the bottom, neck part, and leaves, uſed for ſoups, 
broths, ftewing, and to boil ard eat like greens ; in 
beſt perfection the end of Autumn, all Winter and 
Spring, till April or May, | 

It ſhovld be cultivated in principal orops, either ſome 
ſowed thinly with onions, and when the latter are 
gathered off in Auguſt, the leeks have room for their 
full growth; or:may be wholly ſowed in beds, both for 
ſome to tranſplant, and the reſt to remain, and thinned 
to regular diſtances. 

Sow the ſeed in the end of February, or in March, 
for. the main ſupply ; alſo ſow in April and May for 
late crops; ſowing in four feet wide beds of good rich 
earth, and rake in the ſeed ; and when the plants are 
advanced three or four inches in growth, in May and 


June, 


and 
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june, weed and thin them moderately; and when 
 defigned for tranſplanting, they are proper for this when 
five or ſix to eight or ten inches high, in June, July, 
and Auguſt, and for which thin out a conſiderable quan- 
tity in ſhowery weather ; prune the; long weak tops 
of the leaves, and the root fibres, and plant them by 
dibble, in rows a foot apart, by fix inches in the row, 
inſerting them down to the leaves, with the neck par! 
moſtly into the ground, to be long and white; if dry 
weather, water them till they take root; afterwards 
keep them clear from weeds by hoeing, and by which, 
looſen the ground about the plants, to encourage their 
growing large, to a proper full fize for uſe, by Septem- 
er and October, &c. thoſe which remain in the ſeed- 
bedes ſhould be thinned regularly, ſix inches to a foot 
diſtance, or if any were ſowed, thin with onions, and 
the onions being cleared off in Auguft, the leeks 
wilt have room ro grow to a large ſize for uſe, the end 
of Autumn, and in Winter. i rp no „ 
Some of the late ſowed leeks of April and May, 
ſhould be planted out in Auguſt and September to ſtand 
for Spring uſe, continuing till May without running 
to ſtalks „ E's £5 | ; 


The leeks of the main crops ſowed in February or M 
March, will be advanced to full growth by September Ru 
or October, to take up for uſe at that ſeaſon, and all HY 
Winter, and part of the Spring; the others will remain 0 
for late 8pring croosss. e 1 

Jo fave leek ſeed, either leave, or tranſplant ſome in Ko 
February in a ſunny ſituation, in rows, two feet diitance WY 
by one foot in the rows; the ſeed will ripen in Septem- mw 
ber in large round heads. _ | 7 mY 
5 f ; / f N 1 IG 
Common white Cabbage | Cab. Lettuce 38 

Lettuce I Honey Cabbage Let- b 


Green Cabbage Lettuce | tuce OD 
Brown Dutch Cabbage | Roman Cabbage Le- 
Lettuce | t uce | bs 
Grand admizable” or Royal | Imperial Lettuce 

8 8 Cilicia 


4 + 2 
1 


T 2 
2 5 m—_—_—— 
* 2 + 1 TY 2 & V5 
* * ee — — 5 4 
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Spotted Cos Lettuce | 
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Cilicia Lettuce Red Cos Lettuce 
Capuchin Lettuce Egyptian early green Cos 
Green Cos Lettuce j 
White Cos Lettuce Ball Cabbage Lettuce 


ETTU Es are all annual plants, raiſed every 
Lpyear from ſeed, in ſeveral crops, ſowed every 


month, from February, March, &c. till Auguſt and 


September, both for tranſplanting, and to tema where 


ſowed, and thinned à foot aſunder, growing to full 


cabbaged ſiꝛe in Summer and Autumn, in greateſt per- 
fection, and in an inferior growth in Winter end Spring, 
the leaves the uſeful parts, for fallads, and various 

eulinary occafions, when large, with full cabbaged 


| hearts, in Summer, &c. and occaſionally in their young 


open growth, in Spring, and other times, as required, 


in default of cabbaged heads. 


* *% 2 * 1 


All the forts of lettuce in their advanced growth; 


eabbage with full hearts, white, tender, and ſweet, 
but generally bitter in their young open ſtate, the 
cabbage lettuces commonly head in a round cloſe 
ſquat growth, the cos kinds growing oblong and 
VVV ĩĩ ĩ („ 
| They are all raiſed plentifully from ſeed, in Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn, for ufe the fame year, requirin 
to be ſowed every month, from February or March, ail 
uly or Auguſt, as the plants of each crop, after attain- 


ing perfection in their cabbaged growth, ſoon fly up to 


feed ſtalks the fame ſeaſon; ard ſome ſhould be ſowed 
the middle of Auguſt, and in September, which will not 


run, but ſtand over the Winter, in young growth for 


earlieſt Spring and Summer lettuces, 

The principal varieties of lettuce, moſt eligible to- 
cultivate. for general crops, are the common white cab- 
bage lettuce, brown Dutch, green cabbage lettuce, 
green and white cos, to cultivate at any ſeaſon required, 
and the four latter are hardy for Winter, and early 
Spring, the grand admirable and Roman are excellent 
for Summer and Autumn; the cilicia is alſo a fine 

5 1 N Summer 
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Summer and Autumn lettuce, any of the others may be 

raiſed to have a greater variety; but always cultivate ' 
plentifully of the green and white cos for full cabbaging, 

both for early, and general Summer and Autumn crops, 
till October or November, &c. alſo the common White 
cabbage lettuce ; and for ha-dy lettuces to ſtand the 
Winter, the green cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch, and 
green and white cos are proper, and the early green 
Egyptian lettuce is good for forcing in hot-beds and 
forcing houſes, and for other early crops. 
Io have a conſtant ſupply of lettuces, the-feed is 
ſowed every month, from February or March, till June 
or July, for the principal Summer crops of full heading 
lettuce; and in Auguſt and September for late 
Autumn and ſome Winter plants. and a principal part 
to ſtand for Spring, and early Summer heading lei- 


tuces. 1 * Er Foe 


* 


For the early and firſt main crops, ſow a ſmall por- 
tion in January or February in a warm border, for ear- 
lieſt Spring ſowed lettuces, and a larger ſupply in March 
in open compartments, or in any beds or borders for a 
full erop; or for the earlieſt crop, ſome may alſo be 

ſowed in a gentle hot bed, or in a frame, in the begin- 
ning of e efpecially if the Winter ſtanding 
plants are cut off by the ſeverity of the froſt in Winter; 
and in either method, when the early plants are one, 
two, or three inches high, prick ſome either on a warm 
border, four inches apart, or under a frame for better 
protection and are to growth, or ſome in a flender 
hot-bed to bring them as forward as poſſible, and in 
their advanced pricked out growth, when of ſome 
tolerable ſtrength, in March, April, and May, a quan- 
tity may be thinned out, and planted in beds or borders 
ten or twelve inches aſunder, to acquire full ſize; and 
of thoſe ſowed in March in open compartments for firſt 
main crops, ſhould, when three or four inches high, 
in May and June, be thinned, and ſome planted a foot 

diſtance, all for full cabbaging. "+ 75 

However, for general ſowing, the proper ſeaſon is 
the middle or latter end of February, Oey 1 
pril; 


* 
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April; when ſow larger portions for principal early and 
firſt main crops, on warm borders, and on any four feet 
wide beds, and in open Compariments.; all ſowed 
broad-caſt, and rake in the ſeed, the plants both to re- 
main wheie ſowed, and thinned a foot afunder, and for 
tranſplanting that diſtance, and ſome may be gathered 
in the ſeed beds in young open growth in Spring, eſpe- 
cCially of the white cabbage and honey lettuces, till the 
Principal plants advance to a cabbaged growth; obſer- 
ving, according as the plants, deſigned for cabbaging, 
advance in growth three to four or five inches, plant 
out a good portion in rows a foot or fifteen inches apart, 
and a foot aſunder in the rows, and watered ; thoſe in 
the ſeed-bed thin by hand or ſmall hoeing the ſame 
diſtance, the different crops will cabbage, ſome mode- 
rately in May, but more tully in June, and in full per- 
Senn, m 5 ö 
Continue ſowing in April and May, for principal 
ſucceſſional Summer crops, and in june and July, and 
beginning of Auguft, to have a plentiſul ſucceſſion 
continued till Autumn and Winter; and of each crop, 
when of proper growth, tranſplant plentiful ſupplies in 
ſhowery weather the above-mentioned diſtances, and 
thin thoſe remaining in the ſeed-beds in the fame 
order, and thus the plants of theſe crops wi.l come 

into full growth in ae, e the former, in June, 

July, Auguſt, September, till October or November, 

&c. e 6 
In the forward crops, when the plants of the cos 
lettuce are advanced to a large growth, beginning to 
turn, or cloſe the inner leaves, they may be ſorwarded 
in cabbaging by tying the leaves together with ſtrings of 
baſs, moderately. cloſe Foe al „„ 
For Winter lettuce, and to ſtand till next Spring for 
early crops, ſow in the middle of Auguſt and beginning 
of September, ſome green and white cos, brown Dutch, 
green cabbage, ball, and Capuchin lettuce, in beds or 
borders in warin fituations, ſome to remain where ſowed, 
and a good quantity tranſplanted in September and 
October on warn borders, and in frames, or 215 ta 
; = ave 


* 


* * 
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Have ſhelter of glaſſes and mats in cold nights and bad 


weather in Winter; therefore, in the middle or end of 
September, and beginning of October, when the plants 
of the Auguſt ſowing are two or three inches high, 
thin out a quantity from the ſeed beds, and plant them 
in ſouth borders and other warm ſituations, in rows fix 
inches apart, by four inches in the row, and of which 
ſome will probably be proper for uſe in Winter; eſpeci- 
ally of the cabbage and brown Dutch lettuce in the ſeed 
beds, thinned out in a young growth, but the greater 
part remains till Spring; and in October, or beginning 


of November, the late-ſowed plants of September ſhould 


be thinned, and ſome of the cos lettuces, &c. in par- 


ticular, planted in frames three or four inches aſunder, 


to have protection of the glaſſes every night, and bad 
weather all the Winter, or ſome pricked under hand 
glaſſes, or in want of frames, &c. plant them in beds 
the ſame diſtance, and arched over with hoops, to have 
occaſional covering of mats; likewiſe prick ſome of the 
different ſorts in warm ſouth borders urder walls, leav- 


ing a portion in the ſeed-beds, thinned three or four 


inches diſtance ; all of which to remain for early Sprin 
and Summer ſupply in March, April, May, &c. ho 
in the flames, or other places of ſhelter, ſhould have 
the full air in all mild dry days, defended from great 
rains, ſnow, and in froſty weather, with the glaſſes or 
other covering mats, with additional covering of mats 
or ſtraw litter in ſe vere froſts. 1 

in the Spring, about March and April, if moſt of 
the plants ſurvive the Winter, thoſe remaining thick in 


the borders ſhould be thinned ten or twelve inches aſun- 


der,and thoſe thinned out planted into cpen ſituations the 
_ fame diſtance: and at the ſame time all the frame plants 


and others wintered in beds defended with hand glaſſes 


or matts, ſhould be tranſplanted into beds or borders, 
&c. the whole to remain to attain full growth, or ad- 
vanee more or leſs in cabbagy hearts: in which the cos 
lettuces may be forwarded in April and May, by tying 
the leaves of the largeſt plants together 3 they wall 
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fupply the table till the early and general crops of 
2 g-ſowed lettuces arrive to proper ſize for ga- 
hering. 5 
| Early lettuce are obtained cabbaged in Winter, by 
tranſplanting ſome of the ſtrongeſt Autumn-raiſed 
plants into hot-beds and the borders of forcing ſtoyes, 
in December, January, and February, and will cabbage 
in tolerable perfection in that ſeaſon, and early in Spring. 
When this is intended, ſome firong plants ſhould be 
defended, with frames and glaſſes from froſt and bad 
weather, ready to tranſplant with balls of earth into the 
hot-beds, &c. | Co OT 
To fave lettuce-ſeed, leave or tranſplant ſome of 
the early or forwarded plants of the main crops in April, 
May, or beginning of June, fifteen inches aſunder; 
they will Thoot to ſtalks, and produce 1ipe ſeed in Augutt 
and September. . ; 


Lov E-APPLE, or TOMATOES. 5 


- RD Lovx-Ar P Lx, 

1 Ferrow Lovr-Arrrr, 5 

1 CHERRY-SHAPED LovVE-APPLE, 
1 , ] "HE Love-Apple is a tender annual plant, raiſed 
4 from ſeed every Spring on a hot-bed, one ſmall 


crop, for tranſplanting in May into warm borders, 
growing with large Jong tailing ſtalks, producing bun- 
ches of large fruit in Autunm, which, when ripe, are 
the parts uſed, to put in ſoups, & e, and both the green 
and ripe fruit to pickle. = Ee 
Where theſe plants are required, ſow the feed in a 
hot- bed the middle or end of March, or in April; and 
when the plapts are two or three inches higb, if ſome 
ate pricked in another hot-bed, or in the ſame where 
raiſed, they will advance in a ſtronger growth for tranſ- 
planting; or ſome may be pricked ſingly in ſmall pots 
qlunged in the hot- bed, to be more readily tranſplanted, 
With balls of earth to the roots. In the middle or latter 
end of May, or beginning of June, plant them re 
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balls of earth into South borders, to have the full fun to 
zipen the fruit more effeQually ; or planted cloſe to ſouth 
walls, Give water; and in cold nights, defend them 
with hand-glafles, or large garden pots, the firſt week 
or fortnight, J 
W ben the plants ſhoot into ſtalks a foot or two long, 
thoſe near walls may be nailed thereto in a ſpreading 
order, or trained in the fame manner to ſtakes. They 
will extend ſeveral feet in length, and produce fruit in 
Auguſt and September, in large bunches, ripening in 
September and October; and may then be gathered as 
wanted: and ſome late fruit gathered in October, and 
hung up in the bunches in a warm room, for uſe in 
November, &c. or ſome may be gathered, both when 
green and ripe, to pickle. Tad 
To fave ſeed, gather ſome of the ripeſt fruit in Au- 
tuinn, clear out the ſeed, waſh and dry it thoroughly, 
then put up in paper bags, &. _ fs | 


MAR I O R A M. 


SWEET, or SUMMER MARIO RAM, 
For MarJorRaM, _ | 

WINTER MaRrJjoRaAM. | 
53 HE Marjorams are annual and perennial pot- 
1 herbs, of a ſweet aromatic flavour, raiſed, the - * 
tweet or annual kind, from ſeed every Spring, the 
others by dividing or ſlipping the off-ſets of the roots, 
and occafionally by ſeed ; and the plants of the two. 
latter continue of ſeveral years duration. Alf the ſorts 
are uſed as pot-herbs; the young tops and leaves toge - 
ther are the parts uſed, in Summer in their growing 
ſtate, and dried to keep for Winter. . 

The Sweet, or annual Marjoram, is raiſed from ſeed 
every Spring. Sow it in April, in a bed or border of 
light earth, and rake in the ſeed; or ſome in a hot-bed. 
When the plants are one, two or three inches high, 
thin the ſeed-bed five or {ix inches afunder : thoſe thin- 
ned out, plant at the ſame diſtance, and watered ; 1 2; 
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tumn, and to gather to dry for Winter 


will all be of proper growth the fame Summer and Au- 
The two perennial marjorams are alſo raiſed by ſced, 
as above; or propagated or raiſed by ſlips of or parting 
the roots and tops together, in March and April, or in 
September, and planted in a bed or border a foot apart, 
and-watered ; they will ſoon grow ſtocky in bunches, 
furniſh green tops and leaves all Summer and Autumn, 
and in the Winter Marjoram, continue green all the 
year. Some of each may be dried in Summer, to keep 
for Winter. The fame plants, in both forts, will con- 


: 


4 


tinue ſeveral years. 


e pe hl 


Common, or S EAR-MI Nr, 
Narrow-leaved, 5 
Broad leaved, 
Round leaved; 
PEPPER-Mix r. 


| Tf: HE Mints are hardy perennial-rooted plants of 
4 aromatic property, raiſed by parting the roots, 
young off-ſet plants, and cuttings of the ſtalks, con- 
tinuing by the roots ſeveral years, producing leafy tops 
and ſtalks annually in Spring and Summer, which are 
the parts uſed both young, and at full growth, in the 
Spe r- Rlint. for ſauce, Ellads, and culinary purpoſes, 
in Spring, Summer, and Autumn, and dried to keep for 
Winter. And the Pepper-mint principally for diſtilling, 
wlen at full growth in Summer. „ 
They are all raiſed both by parting the roots in the 
Ipring or Autuinn, placing them in orills drawn an 
inch or two deep, and fix inches apart, and earthed 
over; and by young off-ſet plants in the Spring, about 
March and April, when three to five or fix inches high, 
drawing them up with roots, and planted by dibble 
fix inches diſtance ; alſo by cuttings of the advanced 
talks in May and June, in ſhowery weather, cut into 
lengths of five or fix inches, planted fix inches apart, 
| . are og Oo OFT give 
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give water, and they will ſoon emit roots freely. And 
thus, by either of theſe different methods of propaga- 
tion, the plants will moſt readily grow proper for uſe 
the ſame ſeaſon, both in their young and advanced 
frate, and will acquire full growth in June and July, to 
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cut for drying and diſtilling. 
The Spear-mint may be gathered for uſe, both in its 
young Spring tops, of one, two or three, to four or ſix 
inches, and in their advanced growth; and in Summer, 
when coming into flower, gather them to dry for Win- 
ter. : | | 
If young Spear-mint 1s required in Winter, or early 
in Spring, plant ſome roots thickly in a hot-bed, and 
they will produce plentifully. 1 „ 
The Pepper - mint for diſtilling ſhould be gathered in 
Foes or July, when at full growth, beginning to flower, 
being then in beſt perfection. 7 DOD 


Orricix AL, or Por-MaxiGcoLtD; 


TE Marigold is an annual plant, raiſed from 
4 ſeed every year in Spring or Autumn, one ſmall 
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crop annually, the plants producing many large flow= | N 
2 . A "10 ; f ; . N © {; 
| ers in Summer, till October or November, theſe £ 
| are the parts uſed, chiefly to put in broth, and for | 
ſome medicinal uſes; obtained in Summer and Au- 5 
| tunm from the plants, and may be dried to keep for Fl 
) Winter. | 2 2 | EN = 
| Sow the ſeed in any of the Spring months, either in f 
7 drills a foot apart, or broad caſt and rake in the ſeed ; : 

and when the plants are of two or three inches growth, | 


thin them a foot or fifteen inches aſunder ; or fome may 
be tranſplanted that diſtance. Keep them clean from 
weeds ; they will produce flowers the fame year, in 
June, July and Auguſt, and till the end of Autumn, to 
gather for uſe as then wanted; and gather a ſupply when 
in full flower, to dry, then put up in paper bags for 
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inches aſunder, cutting up all weeds: or may be ſowed 
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To fave ſeed, the flowering plants furniſh plenty in 
Autann:; or from ſcattered ſeeds, falling from the 


plants;>maby young ones will come up naturally in 


[ Ahe Spring, . 
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1 Muſtards are hardy annual plants, raiſed. 
from ſeed every month, in Spring and Summer, 
the white ſort, for a ſmall fallad herb; and which and 
the black muſtard in one crop, ſowed. in the Spring, to 


produce ſeed ſor making flour of muſtard, or for ſow- | 


ing, „„ . | Ga 
The white muſtard is raiſed in gardens, as one of 
the ſmall-ſallad herbs, in aſſemblage with creſſes, &c. 
for its warm quality, both for Spring, Summer and 
Winter ſallads, or as required; and for which, in 
Spring and Sümmer, ſhould be ſowed once a week or 
fortnight, as the plants ſoon grow too large, for they 
Jh6uld be gathered for this purpoſe while in the ſeed- 
leaves, as, after the rough leaves advance, they eat 
hot, rank, and diſagreeable. It may be ſowed in warm 
borders in February and March, afterwards in any 
other ſituation; generally ſowing in flat ſhaſlgw drills 
three or four inches apart, the ſeed ſowed very thick, 
and thinly covered in with earth. If required in Win- 
ter, ſow in frames, or under hand- glaſſes, and on hot- 
beds when cold or froſty weather. — See as directed for 
Creſjes. t e SC EE- 
To raiſe a crop for the ſeed, with which to make 
flour of muſtard, ſow principally the black ſort, or oc- 
cafionally the white, in March or April, in open com- 
partments, and in fields. Sowed broad-caſt, and rake 
or-harrow in the ſeed ; and when the plants are of two 
or three inches growth, hoe and thin them five or fix 
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in drills a "OR 3 they will ſhoot to ſtall, and 
npen the ſeed in July or Auguſt. 

To fave feed of the white 8 for ſallading, either 
ſow ſome in March, & c. or leave rows of the crops of 
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that ſeaſon, that are become too old for uſe ; they will 10 

ſhoot, and produce feed in Autumn. 1 
NASTURTIUM, or INDIAN CRESS, 9 

1 

Mahon or GR ATER NasSTURTIUM, "i 

Minos or DwaRe NASTURTIUM., | i 

F HE Naſtortiums are tenderiſn angel plats: +l 
raiſed from ſeed in one ſmall crop every Spring: 1 
and in the firft fort, the plants run with long trailing 1 
; ſtalks, the other of denk growth, each furniſhing ad 
; leaves, flowers and berries, in Summer and Autumn, a 
| which are the parts ufed ; the young leaves and flowers 9 
5 ſometimes uſed in fallgds for their warm reliſh, ſimilar Tis 
| to creſſes; the flower: alſo to garniſh. fallads, diſhes, „ 
: &c and the green berries to pickle: | 1 
; The large fort ſhould either be ſowed near walls, | ian 
; pales, hedges, rails, &c. on which to train them in 5 
: their trailing growth; or in open compartments; and Ki 
b bave ſticks placed for their ſupport, though hes! wil 14 
: alſo ſucceed by trailing on the ground. | BY 
g They ſhould be ſowed in March or Ib e or Mays os 
; in a drill under a wail, hedge, &c. or if in open or 155 
a detached fitnations, ſow them in rows three ox four 9 
: feet afunder. Sow the ſeed in the drills three or four 1 
f inches apart, and earthed over. When the plants Fi 
5 begin to run, thoſe near walls, rails, hedges, & c. Yi 
ſhould be trained. thereto; or others, that are diſtant 1 

: in open ſpaces, have branchy ſticks placed to each row. 1 
: on which to conduct the plants, They will run ſeveral BY 
: feet in length, flowering at the joints, and produce abun- Is 
7 Qance of berry-like ſeed, for gathering: bene as required = 
4 in Autumn. A 
1 The ſmall naſturtium may be foured i in che ſame man- ki 
ner, or in n patches. 0 fr I 
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Wet _ ſeed, the. plants produce it rjpe abundantly 
P Auguſt and September. | 
M. of, Mus n ROOM, See the eee 


VVCCCCVov N. 


Common; or 3 oo 
'DzrrrorD Onion, : 
'LARGE Pour uGAL Onron, 
LARGE Sranisn Onion, 

LAX GE SILVER.“ SKIN NED, | 
SMALL EARLY SLLVER-SKINNED, | nag 
(for pickling) FVP 

BLoOD- RED On10n, 5 
hren Ox10n, or SCALLION, 


(not bulbing). 


0 NIONS are all biennial plants, Hh Welch 
onion perennial in root; all raiſed from ſeed every 


year in the Spring for the principal crops, and in Autumn 5 


to ſtand for young Winter and Spring onions; uſeful in 
their different ſtages of growth, both in their young 
Felde ſtate, and when advanced leſs or more in their 
bulbous nature, but of greateſt value when fully bulbed 
in July and Auguſt, both for preſent ſupply, and to 
gather for keeping till Winter and Spring, continuing 
in good perfection many months; and therefore ſhould 
always be cultivated plentifully for a principal crop, as 
being very deſirable at all ſeaſons for the ſupply of a 
family, and moſt uſeful in various culinary purpoſes, as 
well as to eat raw occaſionally, in their different ſtates 
of growth. 
The main crops are 8 in the Spring, end of 
| February or in March, not later than the beginning or 
middle of April. Allow them ſome beſt gre und in an 
open compartment, and if well manured with rotten 
dung, it-will be of much advantage. The ground may 
either be laid out in four feet or four and a half wide 
beds, or remain in a continued plat. Sow the ſeed 


ancderately thick, broad-caſt on BENE and raked 
in 
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in evenly: the plants to remain where. ſowed, and Wy 


advanced three or four inches in growth, in May an 


June, the main crops defigned to ſt and for full dulbing, | 


mould be thinned and cleared from weeds, performed. 
either by hand, or ſmall hoemg with a ſmall one-hand 


hoe two inches broad; or in want of an hoe, have an 


old table-knife, bent an meh and a half at the end; 


thinning out the onions about four or five inches apart, 


+ 


begin to decay, having then done growing, ſhould 


be pulled up, ſpread to dry, then, houſed for keep- 
ing. 3 : : 


But, beſides the above main crop, of. bulbers, ſome. 


may be raiſed to remain thick for drawing young for uſe, 


in a thinning order, both in their ſmall unbulbed ſtate, 
and in their advancing young balbous growth, thinning. 
them out regularly as wanted, in 9 July, &c. 


leaving a crop at leaſt four, five, or i 
for bulbing to a full ſize in Auguſt. 


- Likewiſe ſome may be ſowed in April, in poor 


1x inches aſunder, 


ground, to remain thickiſh, to produce f.nall bulbs for 


Pic kling. | 5 
Or, if young onions are required all Summer, & c. 


: 7 


ſome ſeed may be ſowed in April, May, and June, 


till July. 


According. as thoſe for full bulbing attain mature 


1 towards the middle of Auguſt, when the necks 
thrink and fall, and the lea ves decaying, pull them up, 
| Ipread them on a clean dry compartment of ground in 


the ſun to harden, turning them over once in two or 


three days; and in a week or fortnight they will be 


proper to houſe. Clear them from earth, and the 


rouggheſt parts of the lea ves and ſtalks; carry them into 
ſome dry room, laid thinly at firſt, turning them over 


occaſionally, and pick out any that diſcover a decaying. 


and cut up all weeds. After this, in the advancing. 
E of the plants, keep them very clear from weeds, 
y occaſional hoeing, or pulling the weeds up according 
as they appear: The plants will continue in advancing 
growth till Auguſt, when they will be fully grown 
in large bulbous roots, which, when the leaves 
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ftate, When they are full dried and hardened, they 
may be laid cloſer, or, thicker together, if required. 
They will thus keep good all winter, & c. 1 
To raiſe a crop of Winter and Spring young onions, 
and for early bulbers, the ſeed ſthould be ſowed in 
Auguſt and beginning of September; and for which 
crop, it is proper to ſow a principal ſupply of Welch 
onions, which, although they never bulb, have merit 
for their fingular hardinefs to ſtand the rigours of Win- 
ter, when the balbous forts are often killed, in that 
feaſon : but they are of a ſtronger hot taſte than the 
bulbous onions ;— and of the latter, what are not uſed 
in their young growth will come in for early bulbing 
onions, in June and July, though will moſtly ſoon after 
JJ EE TE EET od 
> However, it is proper to ſow both ſorts, ſome to- 
Wards the middle of Auguſt, and a fe more. about the 
latter end of that month, or beginning of September, to 
ſtand later in the Spring without running. „ 
Sow each fort ſeparate, in föur- feet wide beds, tole- 
rably thick; tread down and rake in the ſeed. When 
the plants are up one, two, or three inches high, and 
weeds riſing numerouſly, they muſt be carefully hand- 


1 


weeded, not thinned; as this will be effected in draw- *' 


ing them young for uſe as wanted, for ſallads and other 
occaſions; and for which, ſome of the firſt ſowin 
in Auguſt may be drawn the ſame ſeaſon, in October, 
November and December. The main ſupply remain 
till Spring; but in Mid-winter, as the Welch onions 
| 5 Hi die down to the ground, the root-part re- 
mains, and they come up again ftrongly in February, 
at which time, and in March, let the whole be well 
cleared from weeds. The onions will be of proper 
growth to draw green for uſe all the Spring months, 
till May; then let ſome of the [bulbous kinds be 
' thinned, to remain for early bulbing in June and 
| ; of the bulbous kinds, of the winter crop, ſome may 
be thinned out in April, and planted in rows fix inches 
By 5 . diſtance, 


% 
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_ ,. diſtance, and watered, they will bulb of a tolerable 
good'fize. THE ig roll ee uf 
To ſave onion ſeed, take ſome of the fineſt of the 
houſed dried bulbs in February, plant them in rows three 
together, eighteen inches apart, and a foot diſtance in 
the row ; having an interval of two feet between each 
three-rows, to admit of placing ſtakes to ſupport the 
ſeed-ſtems of the plants in Summer; they will ripen. 
ſeec in Auguſt or Septemb. > 


2 


Common PLAin LEAVE D/ 
CuxLeD LEaveD PARSLEY. 


BROAD LEAVE OD, or LARGE RoerzD HAM 
bun PARSLEY, (for its Root). 


3 varieties of parſley are biennial plants, raiſed 
from ſeed every Spring in one crop, Which in the 
common and curled leaved, the leaves are the only 

parts uſed, produced at all ſea ſons of the year, and in 

the broad-leaved, or Hamburgh parſley, it producing 
large white carot-ſhaped roots, theſe are the parts 

chiefly uſed, attaining perfection in Autumn and Win- 
ter, when they are boiled to eat like carrots, & c. good 

x diſorders of the gravel. _ „„ 
I) he firſt two ſorts of parſley are proper to cultivate 
nin every garden as moſt uſeful pot herbs ; the ſeed may 

be ſowed in any of the Spring months, from February 
till May, one crop will be ſufficient to furniſh a ſupply 
of leaves all the year; ſow it either in a ſingle drill 

along the edges of borders or other compartments, or 

for larger ſupplies, may be ſowed in continued rows 

nine inches aſunder; draw ſmall drilis half an inch 

to an inch deep, ſow the ſeed mederately thick, 

| and covered in about half an inch deep with earth; 

| the plants will come up in three, four, or five weeks, 

to remain where ſowed, weeded occaſionally; and 

when of two or three inches growth, may be- 

Sin to gather the leaves for uſe, and as wanted, 
- 3 - -all.. 
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all Summer and Winter, and following Spring, till 
May, when they will go to ſeed, having a freſh crop. 
ſowedevery Spring, as above, advancing to ſucceed the 
old plants. „ 5 
The broad - leaved parſſey, for its root, ſhould be 
ſowed in February, March, or April, in beds, broad- 
caſt and raked in, or in ſmall drills nine inches apart; 
the plants to remain, and thinned fix or eight in- 
ches diſtance; the roots will grow to proper ſize to 
take up for uſe, in Auguft, September, and October, 
IS remain good all Winter, and part of the following 
ring. | | N 
Te fave parſſey ſeed, permit ſome rows of old plants 
to run to ſtalks in May, they will produce great plenty 


r A: 9 N 


E ** 


Common SWELEING PARSNEP, 
1 HE parſnep is a biennial large eatable-rooted 
plant, raiſed from feed every Spring in one main 
crop, the plants to remain, and thinned, and will grow 
to full ſize in the root in Autumn, very long and large 
by October, proper for uſe in that ſeaſon, all Winter, 
and following Spring, very deſerving of principal cul- 
ture in every garden, in confiderable ſupplies, being a 
very good and profitable root in a family. | 
For its culture, allot a compartment of the richeſt 
light deep ground, which will dig tFo ſpades or one 
full ſpade deep.” „„ jy 
Sow the ſeed generally about the latter-end of Febru- 
ary, or in March, not later than the beginning or mid- 
dle of April, either in four or five feet wide beds, or in 
a continued ſpace, broad- caſt on the rough ſurface, and 
Take in the ſeed regularly; the plants to remain, and 
When two or three inches high, thin and clear them 
=. from weeds in May or June, either by hand or ſmall- 
= _Ttoeing, thinning the plants ſix to eight or ten, inches 
WE  : <<fRance, and eradicate all weeds ; eee 1 Bo 
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a clean "RE weeds till the leaves cover the ground, 
and no more culture will be required; the roots will be 
grown large for uſe. by October, and be arrived to full 
growth by the end of that month, and remain good till 
next April. 

Bur in the beginning of Nivember, bing the leaves 
decay, a quantity may be digged up, the tops cut off, 
and the roots then laid in ſand; under cover, for ready 
uſe in Winter, when froſty weather. 

To fave ſeed, leave, or tranſplant ſome largeſt 
roots in F ebruary two feet aſunder, inſerted over 
the crowns, they will ſhoot and 25 ſeed | in Aus 


TROL l DT | : 
FE N 7 
Early Dwarf ea I Grey Rouncival 
Leadman's Dwarf. White Rouncival 
Early Botfpur - I Blue Rouncival 
| Early Golden Hot- | Sparith Moratto . 
ſpur Green Nonpareil 
Early Charlton Hot- Large Egg Pea 
ſpur Pearl Pea 
Long or Reading Hot- Tall crooked Sugar 
ſpur . of 22 
Ormrod Hotſpur Dwarf Sugar Pea 
Dwarf Marrowfat Roſe or Crown Pea ; bear- 
Tall Marrowfat ing the flowers and pods - 
Green Marrowfat * in a cluſter at ap 


P E. A S are aner - ha raiſed | fm the: ſeed, 

ſowed every year in ſeveral crops, or every month, 
from October or November, till April or May, for early | 
and principal crops, and June and July for late produe- 
tion, and in alt of which the plants to remain where ſow- 
ed, producir.g pods for gathering from May or June, 
till September or October; very eligible and profitable 
to cultivate in full crops for the ſervice of 1 and 
hens ſupply of the markets. | | 
a e e In 
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In the different varieties of peas, the hot-ſpurs are 
of the ſmaller kinds, but of the earlieſt production, and 
great bearers eligible to ſow for the early and firſt main 
cCrops, or in continuance, and next to theſe the marrow- 
fats ſhould be cultivated in principal ſupplies as moſt 
fine large fweet eating peas, and for greater variety, 
may ſow ſome of the other large kinds, as the rounci- 
vals, Spaniſh. moratto, &c. Where there is good ſcope 
of ground, any of the forts may be cultivated ; but in 
moderate gardens three or four of the principal kinds 
above mentioned may be ſufficient, ſowed at different 
times, to have a regular ſucceſſion ; that, if required, 
as early as poſſible, ſome hotſpurs may be fowed in 
OQober or November, and December, to ſtand over 
the Winter to produce in May or June, and for princi- 
al early and main crops of theſe forts, ſow in January, 
By: March, and April, and of the marrowfats, may 
ſow ſome in December or January in open weather, but 
full crops in February, March, and April, and inMay and 
June for ſucceſſion and late crops; any of the other 
large forts may be ſowed in February or March, till 
May, and the fame of any varieties require. 
For early crops, the golden and Charlton hotſpurs 
are very proper; and if deſigned to try to have ſome as: 
early as poſſible, a ſmall crep may be ſowed in a warm 
border the latter end of October, or any time in No- 
vember, ſow alſo a few in December, in cafe the others 
ſhould be cut off in Winter, theſe coming up later may 
ſtand, and if they all ſwivive the froſt, they will ſuc- 
ceed one another in bearing. 8 5 
Draw drills two feet and a half aſunder, and an inch 
deep, ſow the peas tolerably thick at this ſeaſon, and 
carth them over, or a drilk may alſo he ſowed cloſe to 
a warm wall long-ways; when the plants come up an 
inch or two high, hoe a little fine earth up to them in a 
dry mild day, and as they advance in growth in the 
Spring, draw a little more earth up to their ſtems ; and 
when fix inches high, place ſome branchy ſticks to each 
row for the plants to climb upon in their natural order of 
growth, or if they are in a row under a wall, they may 
BT] med cloſe thereto by extending lines along the 
euthde of the plants. 1 | Ilan 
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In their full growth, when in bloſſom, and the pods 
ſetting and filling, if dry weather, watering will be of 
good advantage, they will produce pods for gathering in 
Mey.and fungi oye SGT . f 1 
For ſucceſſion to the above, or for principal early and ' 8 
firſt general cops of the fame kinds, fow larger porti- WM 
ons in December, or January in open weather, and 
more confiderable fupplies in February, March, and 
April, both of the golden or Charltons, and of the 
long and ormrod hotſpurs, which are fine long pods, 
and good bearers, or the ſame forts may be continued _ 
in ſucceſſional ſowings every three weeks or a month, 
from January or February, till April or May, then in 
ſmaller crops once a fortnight, till the end. of July, all 
ſowed in drills, two feet and a half to a yard diſtance, 
or three feet and a half, thoſe intended for ſticking ;. 
and which different. fowings will produce a regular fuc- 
ceſſion from June till September, but in beſt perfection 
in ann and July to the middle of Anguft. | 
The marrowfats may be ſowed a moderate portion 
in December or January, in mild weather, larger and _ 
full crops in February, March, and April; and may 
continue ſowing in May and June, once a fortnight, or 
tbree weeks, drawing drills for theſe forts four feet 
apart, if deſigned to allow them ſticks to climb upon, 
or if no ſticks are intended, three feet aſunder, ſowing 
theſe large kinds moderately thin in the drills, and earth 
them over evenly z. they will bear in theſe different 
crops from about the middle or latter-end-of June, in 
regular ſucceſſion till September. 1 85 
Ihe rouncivals, Spanith'. moratto, and other large 
kinds may be ſowed. in full crops in February, March, 
and April, ſmaller ſupplies in May and June; in drills 
the diſtance adviſed for the marrow fats. 
According as the peas in general of the different 
crops advance in growth, one or two to three or four 
inches, hoe the ground between the rows to kill weeds, 
and to loofen earth about the plants, and. bee ſome - 
earth up to their ſtems, and tho!s defigned for ſticking, 
mould have the ſticks placed. to each row when they are 
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ſix to eight or.ten inches high, juſt as they begin to put 
forth their tendrils for climbing ; ; having, for the ſmal- 
ler peas, as hotſpurs, &c. ſticks of four or five feet, and 
for the marrowtats and other large kinds, thoſe of ſix 
or ſeven feet high, or more, will be requiſite ; place 
a row to each line of peas, generally on the moſt ſunny 
ſide, that the ſun may incline the plants more effectually 

towards the ſticks ; they will ſoon attach themſelves, 

and afcend without further trouble; and bear more 

abundantly, and 1 in longer continuance than thoſe not 
ſticked. 75 38 

For lateſt crops of peas in- Autumn,-ſome hotſpurs 

may be ſowed in July, and beginning of Auguſt, to 
have a chance of moderate crops continued to the end 
of September, and in October. 

Alſo ſow ſome Leadman's dwarf, very gal, but 
ſweet peas, and great. bearers; they may be ſowed any 
time in Spring and Summer, and very proper for a late 
crop to ſow in June, July and Auguſt. 

Peas are obtained early, by ſowing in Bor bede in 
January and February, or rather ſome young early pea 
plants previouſly raiſed by ſowing in November or De- 
cember, in warm borders, or under frames, &c. or in 
a ſmall hot- bed, till advanced an inch or two high, and 
then tranſplanted into hot-beds, defended with frames 
and glaſſes, will ſometimes produce a few peas in 
. and April, and beginning of May; or ſow or 
plant in the borders of forcing houſes, and in pots rink 
ed therein, or in a ſtove. 
10 fave peas for ſeed, eicher ſow fome in Spring to 
ſtand wholly for that occaſion, or leave ſome rows of 


the main 8 1 they will ripen in Auguſt. 
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u O r I 
. Early 8 | | [1 Oblong White 


Round Red White Kidney ſhaped+ 
Oblong Red I Earge Red-noſed Kidney 
Round White . © | Red Apple Potatoe. 


5 potatoes are hardy perennial-rooted plants, or 
the root rather annual, and perpetuated and pro- 
pagated by off-ſets every year, planted in the Spring, 
and each multiplies in Summer into a large cluſter of 
round or oblong tuberous fleſhy roots or potatoes, ob- 
taining a ſinall ſize for uſe in June or July, conſiderably 
larger in Auguſt and September, and arrive to full 
growth the end of October, to be digged up wholly to - 
houſe, and keep all Winter and following Spring, ex- 
ceedingly profitable and, moſt uſeful roots, obtained 
plentiful almoſt the year round ; good to boil, bake, 
roaſt, and for puddings, and various other very ſeryice- 
able uſes, more than moſt other kitchen vegetables. 
They are propagated and raiſed either by planting | 
ſmall or middling roots whole, or principally by planting 
_ cuttings of the roots, i. e. the potatoes, large ones, cut 
into three, four, or more pieces, for fets, each furniſh- 
ed with one or two eyes, from whence they emit roots, 
&c. and planted in the Spring, either in deep drills, or 
with a large dibble, and each ſet multiplies into many 
whole potatoes, as before intimated. _. n 
Any of the forts are proper to plant. The large 
round reds are very fine, though at preſent ſcarcely 
ſeen in the London markets. The round and large ob- 
long whites are preferred by the cultivators, as being 
ſuppoſed to be rather more prolific than the reds. _ 
They ſhould have a lightith rich mellow ground; or 
if of a fandy loamy nature, it will be an advantage; 
and if ſome lightiſh or moderately rotted dung is digged 
or plowed in, it will prove an additional improvement 
to the ſoil and crop. 
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be ſeaſon for planting is March and April, when, 
having procured a quantity of middling large potatoes, 
cut them into three, four, or more pieces, with one 
or two eyes to each ſet: then, as to the method of 
planting, it is ſometimes performed by dibble, having it 
_ thick and blunt-ended, and with which make a hole for 
each fet, four or five inches deep, and a foot to fifteen 
or eighteen inches diſtance in the row, dropping a ſet 
in each hole, and ſtrike the earth in upon them, the 
Tews two feet or two and à half aſunder. Or another 
method is, to draw large drills, four or five inches 
deep, with an hoe or plough : place the ſets in the 
drills, and earth them over. And in field-planting, it 
is ſomeitmes effected by placing the ſets in the furrow 
after the plough, as the ground is plowed, turning the 
earth of the {ucceeding furrow in upon the ſets, allow- 

ing the diſtance as above between the rows. 
The plants will come up: in May; but fometimes, 
before their appearance, numerous weeds will advance, 
in which caſe it is proper to run over the ground, be- 
tween the rows, with a common broad hoe, or Dutch 
hoe, being careful to obferve, if the potatoe thoots are 
advanced near the furface, not to.cur them; however, 
when they are up, give a good: hoeing in dry-weather, 
cutting vp all weeds, ard. ſtir the ground about the 
plants, which repeat once or twice, as weeds- appear; 
and when the potatoes are advanced a foot high, may 
hoe up ſome earth te the bottom of the ftems, to 
ſtrengthen their growth, and promote the encreaſe be- 
low. Sometimes, in large field-crops, the hoeing is 
performed with an horſe- hoe, for greater expedition. 
The plants will encreaſe in the root, each ſet to 
many potatoes in a cluſter, which, in the early or firſt- 
planted crops, will ſometimes be advanced to proper 
fize, in Jane ard July, to begin taking up a few in 
their young growth for prefent eating, only however a 
ſmall portion at a time as wanted, as they will-not keep, 
good above a day or two, but in Auguſt and Septen 
ber will be encreaſed to a moderate good frze, and nay 
be taken up in large ſupplies, though not yet for keep- 
| b | ing 
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ing any long time; permitting the main crops to con- 


tir ue in growth till the end of October, when the roots 


will be fully grown, and thould be wholly digged up 


to houſe for Winter and Spring. 


In the latter end of October, or beginning of November, 


the potatoes being of full growth, and the ſtalks de- 


caying, they ſhould be all taken up before froſt ſets in. 
Geyerally, for this buſiueſs, have a proper potatoe-fork, 


of three or four flat ſhortiſh tines, and fixed on a ſpade- 
handle: cut down the ſtalks, and with the fork dig 


the roots clean up, large and ſmall; but in conſider- 
able field crops, they are ſometimes turned up with the 


plough. „„ | EE | 
According as they are taken up, houfe them in ſome 


dry cloſe apartment, and if mixed with dry fand, they 


will keep the better. They may be laid cloſe, or heap- 


ed up thick together, and covered thick with clean 


ſtraw, to exclude the air and damps. 


_ | Early potatoes are obtained occaſionally. by planting _ 
dwarf kinds in a hot-bed in January and February. 
Potatoes are fometimes: raiſed from feed, to obtain 


new varieties, or renew the degenerated ſorts. They 


produce ſeed in Autumn, in ſmall round fruit produced 


on the flalks, ripening in ORober, when being gather- 
ed, preſerve the feed till Spring: then ſow it thinly, in 
{mall grills a foot aſunder ; and when the plants are up, 
thin them fix inches diſtance, to grow till the end of 


October, when the roots ſhould be taken up, and a 


proper ſupply of the approved new forts reſerved for 
planting in the Spring. KR 


„ BN M.Y KO: VAL. 
ENNYROYAL is a ſwall perennial plant, an aro- 


matic pot-herb, propagated plenufully by parting 
the roots and flips of its creeping rooting ſhoots. One 


{mail crop pianted laſts ſeveral years, producing ſmall; - 


der der, leafy ſhoots, in Spripg and Summer, &c. which 
are the parts uſed, both in its green ſtate, and to dry 
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It may be planted. in any of the Spring or Summer 
months, or in September or October, when either ſlip. 
or divide the roots, or take up ſome rooted. ſhoots; . 
plant them a foot aſunder, in any bed or border, or 
where moſt convenient; they will quickly grow; over- 
| ſpread the ſurface, and. remain: ſeveral years. 

The young ſhoots are gathered. for uſe as 5 | 
and to diſtil for pennyroyal water. Gather alſo ſome 
in a June, July, or Auguſt, to dry, to keep Tas Wines 


r un 5 L A * K. 


(Gin „ 5 
GoLDEN PURSLANE. 


URSLANE. is a ſmall render 3 plant, a fallad. 
and pot-herb, raiſed. from ſeed in the Spring, in a 
hot-bed or warm border, in two, three, or more ſinall 
erops, as may be required, as the plants ſoon go to 
ſeed the ſame ſeaſon, producing ſhort ſueculent ſhoots 
and fleſhy leaves, which are the nes uſed ; cut for 

uſe in their young growth. 
The plants are raiſed from ſeed in any of the * 
months. An early crop may be ſowed in February or 

March, in a moderate hot-bed, as the ſeed and plants 
are too tender to grow-in the open ground before April, 
but in that month ard May forme may be ſowed in a 
warm border; and if a conſtant ſupply of young is 
required all Summer and Autumn, ſow ſome every 
month till Auguſt. Either ſow in ſmall drills four 
inches aſunder, or on the ſurface, and ſpread each 
over, or rake in the ſeed. The plants to remain 
Where ſowed. 

When the ſhoots of the 8 are two or . to 
four or five inches high, and furniſhed with leaves, they 
are proper to gather for uſe: ou them off OW, 
they will ſhoot out again. 

To fave ſeed; leave ſome plants t to run; they will 
ripen ſeed 1 in Autumn, ont 
RAP E. 
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W. 


1 


C 
B AP E, is an annual plant, cultivated in gardens as 

Ja ſmall fallad herb, raiſed from ſeed in the Spring 
and Summer, &c. by ſowing two or three times every 
month, to have the plants young in conſtant ſupply, to 
gather quite young while in the ſeed-leaves, which, 
being of a warm reliſh, are uſed in ſallads with crefles, 
muſtard, & c. And the plants are alſo cultivated in 
helds, to attain large growth for feeding cattle, -and to 
produce ſeed for rape-oil. _ | 
As a ſmall fallad herb, it is commonly ſowed along 
with crefſes, muſtard, & c. each ſort ſeparate, in the 
Spring and Summer, or at any time of the year when 
ſmall ſallading is required; ſowing two or three times a 
month, or e Pug to have it always quite young. — In 
the manner directed for Creſſes, &c. 1 

To raiſe the plants in full growth in fields for cattle, 
and the feed for oil, the crop is ſowed about the middle 
of June, or in July; broad-caft over the whole ground. 
The plants to remain, and hoed ten or twelve inches 
diſtance, to grow large for Winter and Spring ; then 
may be fed off as required, and what remains will run 
and produce a large crop of feed in Autumn. q 


R A MFP I O N. 


HE Rampion is a biennial plant, producing a 
ſimall eatable root, and oblong oval leaves, raiſed 
every year from ſeed in the Spring and Summer, and the 
roots attain perfection for uſe in Autumn and Winter, 
continuing good till the Spring. N | 
One or two ſmall crops may be raiſed for variety at 
table, as may be required. Sow the ſeed in March or 
April, in a ſhady border, broad-caſt and raked ih. The. 
plants to remain where ſowed, and when an inch or 
two high, thin them four or five inches diſtance, - Keep 
them clean from weeds, and in Autumn and Winter 


the 
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the plants will be proper to draw for uſe as wanted, and 
Continue good till April or May following. . 
Io fave ſeed, leave ſome old plants in Spring to run: 
they will produce ſeed to gather in Autumn. 
FE 


Early Short- top rooted Radiſh, 


Early Dwarf Red - Red Italian Turnep-roct. 
Common Short-top _ ed Radifh FE 
Early Dwarf Salmon Ra- Black Spaniſh Turvep- 
dith | | rooted Radiſh ' 
Common Salmon Radiſh | White Spaniſh Turnep- 
White long Radiſh .. rooted Radiſh. 
White Italian Turnep- 33% ooh 


ADISHES are all annual plants, raiſed from ſeed 
every year in Spring and Summer, or ſowed every 
month, from January, February, or March, till May 
or June, or till Auguſt or September, when required in 
long ſucceſſion: the plants all to remain Where ſowed, 
and moderately thinned. The root, the principal uſe- 
ful part, attains perfection for eating in March and 
April, May and June, and is continued by late ſowings 
all Summer and Autumn, till November; and the black 
Spariſh radiſh large and hardy roots, continue through- 
out the Winter Likewiſe radiſhes raiſed thick in young 
vw in the ſeed-leaves, are alſo ' uſed as ſmall-fallad 
Herbs, with crefſes, muttard, &c. in Spring, Summer, 
and at all times of the year, when required. 

Crops of radiſhes for their roots, are raiſed for early 
and principal ſupplies, by ſowing on warm borders in 
January and February; and in any open fitnation in 
March, till April and May, to draw for eating in 
March and April, till June ; or may be obtained early, 
by ſowing in hot-beds in January ard February, and 
large crops by ſowing in June and July, in any open 
com partments; or by ſowing in Auguit and September, 
may have them for uſe all September and October, till 
November, &. However, the principal ſeaſon of ra- 


diſhes 


} 


\ 
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diſhes is April, May, and beginning of June, from the 
Sm lowess Ou TIE TONY 1 

For the principal early and main crops, the common 
ſpindle-rooted radiſhes are moft generally raiſed ; but 
foe of the turnep-rooted kinds are very deferving of 


culture, particularly the white Italian fort, both for 


Spring, Summer, and Autumn crops ; and the black 
Spaniſh turnep-radiſh for the end of Autumn and alt 
Radiſhes are raiſed in early crops, both by ſowing 
in the natural ground on warm borders, &c. and in hot- 
To raiſe early natural-ground crops, a few may be 
ſowed in December, in a dry warm border; a larger 
portion in January and beginning of February, And for 
all of which have. feed of the early ſhort-top kinds: 
ſow it broad-cait on the ſurface, moderately thick at 
this early ſeaſon, and rake it well into the ground ; or 
if ſowed in four or five-feet wide beds, with foot-wide 
alleys between, may alſo ſpread ſome of the toſe earth 
out of the alleys over the beds, to cover the feed more 
effectually. As foon as ſowed, cover the ground with 
clean dry ſtraw, two or three inches thick, both to keep 
off birds, and to keep the ſurface warm to forward the 
growth of the ſeed. The covering to continue till the 
plants come up, then raked off every morning in mild 
open weather, and forked over again in the evening, 
and in froſty weather to remain conſtantly night and 
day; continuing this care till March, or occafionally in 
that month, if ſevere weather ſhould prevail, as is often 
the caſe. Afterwards, when they are advanced in the 
rough leaves, and no danger of much froſt happening, 


wholly diſcontinue the covering The radiſhes will 


come in for drawing in the middle or end of March, 
or in April, when, if dry warm weather, give occaſional 
waterings. | : | | | Bs 


Early radiſhes, by hot-beds, are obtained by ſowing 
fome early dwarf forts in January, and beginning of 
February, making a hot-bed of horſe-ſtable dung for 


dne or more two or three-light garden frames of the 


ſhalloweſt 
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ſhalloweſt kinds; the bed made two feet, or two and a 


half high in dung. Earth it at top fix or: eight inches, 
ſow the ſeed, and fiit or cover it with fine earth half 
an inch thick: put on the glaſſes, and when the radiſhes 
come up, admit air every mild day, by propping up the 
lights two or three inches behind, that the plants may 
not draw up long- ſhanked; and if the plants are very: 


thick, thin them one or two inches diſtance. In cold 


nights, defend the glaifes with ſtraw or mats, or occa- 
finally of days when ſevere froſt ;- but in mild weather, 
give plenty of air, and ſometimes in fine dry days, in 


the advanced growth of the plants, draw the glaſſes. 
off, but put on again towards the evening, and give ne- 


bruary and March.. 


ceſlary waterings: they will come in for drawing in Fe- 


x 
* 


beds, borders, and open compartments, about the mid- 


dle or latter.end of February, and continued in March, 

April, and May, once a fortnight or three weeks. Sow 

broad · caſt on the general ſurface, moderately thin, and 

Take in the ſeed ; or ſometimes, with theſe crops, may 

mix ſome. round ſpinach ſeed, to come in after the ra- 

_ » Cithes are. drawn off in April and May, &c. obſerving, 
when the radiſhes come up, if they are too thick, 


thin them ſomewhat regular, two or three inches diſ- 
tance. : 


» 


Late erops may be ſowed in April, May, and June, 


both of the common red and ſalmon radiſh; The 
latter is very. proper to be ſowed at that ſeaſon, and 
comes in for a fine Summer radiſh ; or later crops may 
be ſowed in July, Auguſt, and September, as before 
r 3 Es 1 
The turnep-rooted radiſſies of the ſmall white Italian 
ſort, and alſo the red, may be ſowed in any of the 
Spring months, & c. from February. or March, till May 
or June, for Spring or Summer eating, and. in July, 
Auguſt and September for Autumn; thinning the plants 


five or fix inches aſunder. Or to have them earlier, they 
may be ſowed in a hot: bed in February, as directed for 


The. 


| the Sbort-tops. 


For general crops of radiſhes, begin ſowing in any 


PIE be bY 8 
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The black Spaniſh turnep-rooted radiſh, growing very 


large, like a middling turnep, is commonly culuvated 
for Winter, being very hardy, and of a ſtrong warm 


flavour; but it may alſo be raiſed for Autumn, by ſow- 


al in the latter end of June, or in July, and a. princi- 


pal crop in Auguſt, and beginning of September, to ſtand 


for Winter: thinning the plants in their young growth” 
fix to eight or ten inches diſtance. 


To fave radith feed, draw up a quantity of the main 


crops in May, in ſhowery weather; ſelect the fineſt, 


ſtraight, well coloured roots, with ſhorteſt tops, and 
plant them two feet apart, and watered ; they will 
thoot and produce ripe ſeed in September. | 

Ard of the black Spaniſh radiſh may either ſow 


ome in Spring to ſtand for ſeed, or leave or tranſ- 


plant ſome large roots of the Winter ſtanding 35 in 


the k 


ROCAMBOLE. 


AE Rocambele is a perennial bulbon:s-rooted 
plant, of the family of garlick, and ſimilar growth 
and quality, but the root ſmaller, which is the uſeful 
part, as alſo the head of fimall cloves at top of the 
ſtalks ; raiſed like the garlick, by planting the ſmall 
cloves of the root and head in the Spring, / growing to 
full fize, for uſe, in July, and to dry and keep for 
Winter, . 
It is planted in February or March, bavane ſome ſe- 
parated cloves of the root or head, plant them in 
drills, or by dibble, fix inches apart, and two or three 
deep ; they will ſhoot up each with a tall ſlender ſtalk, 
contorted at top, producing a ſmall head of cloves, . 
which, and the root, will be of full growth in July or 
Augult, when take them up, ſpread to dry, then tied 
in bunches and houſed ; they will keep good till next 
Spring and Summer. 
They are uſed occaſionally for the ſame purpoſes as 
garlick, 1 Jeu medicina} uſe. | 
Pe. SALSAFY. 
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i ; 8 ALS AF v Os hardy biennial plant, with a ug 


' white fleſhy eatable root for boiling ; raiſed from 
ſeed in the Spring; the plants remain where ſowed, 
and thinned ; they. thoot at top with long narrow leaves, 
and the root runs down long and ſtraight, attaining full 
growth in Autumn, for uſe in that ſeaſon and all 
Winter; and in the Spring, the year old plants, 
ſhooting up with thick fleſhy ſtalks, theſe are ſometimes 

gathered young to boil, and cat like aſparagus : the 
roots alſo to boil. FVV 
Soc the ſeed, a ſmall or moderate crop, in March 
and April in an open fituation, either broad-caſt, or in 
ſmall drills fix or eight inches diſtance ; and when the 
plants are up two or three inches, thin them half a foot 
apart ; continuing 'in growth till Auguſt, September, or 
October, when ſome roots may be dug up as wanted; 
and the reſt will remain good all Winter till they ſhoot 
in the Spring. „%% 4 . 
Jo fave ſeed, leave ſome old plants in Spring; they 
will ſhoot up ſtalks, and furniſh ſeed in Autumn. 


; SAVOY, ox SAVOY CABBAGE. 


GR E E N CURLED SAVOY, f 
YeLLow Savor, | 
ReunD Savory, 

S >, DV GAR LOAT SAVOY, 


AVOYS are of the heading cabbage-tribe, bien- 
MW mal plants, raiſed from feed annually, in the Spring 
and beginning of Summer; all for tranſplanting in 
Summer and Autumn, two or three feet diſtance; 
- grows to full ca bbaged heads the ſame year, to cut 
fer uſe ſome in September, or October, and the prin- 
cipal crop, for Winter ſupply, till February and March, 


then goes to ſeed; are very uſeful and profitable to 
5 Gs cultivate | 


ey 


we” 
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- cultivate in large crops, for principal Winter cabbage 
greens. 3 | | 


Of the different varieties of ſavoys, there are ſome 
with round, oblong, and ſugar-loaf heads, though 
moſtly of the round; the others accidental; all the 
forts are good: but the green ſavoy is hardieſt to ſtand 


the Winter, and rather preferable to the yellow and. 
white for eating; however, it is proper to have ſome 
"ofa. „ 25 i 
The ſeed is ſowed principally in the Spring, or in 


three different ſowings, from February or March, till 


May, for planting out at different times in Summer and 


Autumn, from May and June, till the beginning or 


middle of September; ſow a ſmall crop in February to 


plant out for early Autumn ſavoys cabbaged in Auguſt 


or September; ſow a larger ſupply about the middle of 
March, for a firſt principal Autumn and Winter crop, 
and ſow a full crop in April for a main crop of Winter 


favoys* alſo, for ſome to ſtand later in the Spring, or 


for ſavoy coleworts, a ſinall quantity may be ſowed in 
May; all generally ſowed in open compartments to the 


free air, that the plants may not diaw up long-ſhanked ; 


ſow them in any open border, or in four feet wide beds, 


on the ſurface, and rake in the ſeed ; when the plants 
are up two or three inches, thin the ſeed beds, and thoſe 


draw out, prick in other beds four inches giſtance, and 


watered ; to remain three, four, or five weeks, to ob= 
tain good ſtrength, as well as thoſe in the feed-beds for 
fioa) tranſplanting. | | 


Then when the plants, both in the ſeed-beds and 
pricked- out- beds, are advanced with ſeveral leaves three 


inches broad, or more; tranſplant them into the moſt 
open quarters of ground, where they may be leſs an- 
noyed by caterpillars, and that they may cabbage with 
large full heads: planting them at different times as 
ground becomes vacant, ſome in May for early Autumn 
headings; but plant the principal crups in June, July, 
and beginning or middle of Auguſt; taking all poſſible 


opportunities of ſhowering weather, when it happens; 


and plant them two feet and half diſtance thoſe in May, 


June, 
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June, and July, the others two feet; and in September 
a late crop may be planted of the laſt ſowed plants, 
two feet by eighteen inches diſtance, to furniſh ſmall 
heads in Spring, continuing a little longer than the 

According as the plants of the different tranſplant- 
ings proceed in their growth, keep them clear from 


weeds by occaſional hoeing, and at the fame time draw 


earth about the bottom of the ſtems of the plants once 
or twice in their advancing ſtate, to encourage their 
growing ſtrong to produce large cloſe heads of full 
growth by September, October, November, &c. in the 
They will be of proper cabbaged growth to begin 
athering ſome in September; but in the main crops, 
will be in full perfection in October, November, and 


December, continuing good till the middle or end of 


February, when, or beginning of March, they will open 


and-all fly up to feed. 


To fave ſeed of ſavoys, dig up ſome fineſt full-headed 
lants in November or December, or any time in open 
weather till February, pull away the large under leaves ; 
then trench them down to the heads in rows two feet 
diſtance : they will ſhoot and produce ſeed in July or 


Auguſt. 


SCORZONER A 


T* HE Scorzonera is a hardy biennial plant, with a 
long fleſhy tap root, the eatable part, raiſed from 


ſeed ſowed annually in the Spring, the plants to re- 


main, and thinned; attain full growth in Autumn, 

for uſe in that ſeaſon and all Winter —generally uſed 

for boiling. . 1 . 
Sow the ſeed in March or April, and in May, in 


light ground, either broad-caſt and raked in evenly, or 
in ſmall drills ten or twelve inches diſtance, and earthed 


over half an inch deep, and when the plants are up two 


or three inches, thin them ſix or eight inches aſunder, 


and clear out all weeds; and continuing in growth till 
5 | | Autumn, 


for boiling, 
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Autumn, four may be taken up for uſe in July, Auguſt, 


or September, but the roots will not acquire full growth 
till the end of October, when the leaves will decay, 
then may be taken up for uſe as wanted, all Winter, 


or ſome may be dug up in November, and preſerved 


in ſand, under cover, to be ready in fiolty” weather: 
they will ſhoot in Spring, and become unfit for uſe after 
March or April. 85 e Ts 


f 7 


Te fave fone ſeed, leave a few old plants to run in 


feed in Autumn. 


the Spring; they will ſhoot up in tall ſtems, and ripen 


9 


HE Skirret is a ſmall perennial rooted plant, with 
1 ſmall fingered roots, the eatable parts; raiſed by 
ſeed annually in the Spring, the plants to remain where 
fowed, and thinned, and occaſionally by flips of the 
roots of old plants, acquiring proper growth in the 
roots to take up for uſe in Autumn and Winter, conti- 
nuing good till Spring, are of a ſweetiſh taſte; good 
It is raiſed in beſt perfection in good tender roots, b xx 
ſeed ſowed every Spring, a ſmall crop in an open com- 
partment, the middle of March and in April, either in 
imall driſls ſix or eight inches apart, or. broad-caſt, and 
rake in the ſeed; and when the plants are an inch or 
two in growth, thin thoſe* in drills four or five. inches 
diſtance; they will continue growing till Autumn, 
when in September or October, the roots may be 
taken up as wanted, and when the leaves decay, are at 
full growth, to uſe all Winter and Spring, till theß 
begin to ſhoot. 7 15 „ 
To fave feed, permit ſome old plants to run in the 
Spring, they will produce ſeed in Autumn. 
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TELE Aut are bardy end 8 eſteem- 
ed for the acid property of their ſucculent leaves, 
mite by ſeed in the Spring and Summer, one crop ei- 


ther annually, or once in two or three years, both to 


remain and tranſplant; and by parting the roots in 


Spring or Autümn; ; and, in both of which, the 1 
continuing ſeveral years, produge plenty of leaves for 
uſe at moſt ſeaſons. 


To raiſe them from ſees; fow it In any 7 the Spring 


months, or beginning of Summer, in a bed or border; 
when the plants are come up an inch or two in growth, 


thin them where thick about three inches apart; and 
when advanced a little ſtocky, in Summer or Autumn, | 


thin out. a quantity in regular order, and plant 
them in another bed, twelve by ſix inches afunder, 


leaving thoſe in the ſeed-beds the ſame diſtance, but 
double that for the round-leaved creeping ſort : keep 


them clean from weeds ; and as they are abiding plants, 
- dig between them eve Autumn and Sprin 


They are alſo expeditiouſly raiſed by partin g the roots 
in Spring or Autumn; either taking off ſide off-ſets, or 
full plants divided i into 0 rooted ſlips, and planted 


Aa foot diſtance. 


As theſe plants will run up. with ſtalks in Summer, 
cut them down to increaſe a production of large leaves 


below. . 
Eikewiſe obſerve, "hot if the plants in two. or three 


-vears become of dwindling- growth, producing ſmall 


leaves, they ſhould be renewed by ſeedling plants. 
To fave ſeed, permit ſome plants to run to. ſtalks all 
Summer, they will Apen e of ed in Autumn. 
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ROUND LEAVE D, Or SMOOTH SEEEDED Sr 1 
TRIANGULAR LEAVED, PRICKLY SEEDED. 
Ie ons er ono oo T0 


FxENCH, or MOUNTAIN SPINACH. 


T 


'PTNACH is an annual plant, producing large 
"ſucculent leaves, the uſeful parts for boiling, &c. 
raiſed always from ſeed fowed every year, ſeveral crops 
in Spring and Summer, ſor uſe the ſame year, and in 
Autumn to ſtand the Winter to gather in that ſeaſon; 
and for a full Spring crop, the plants all remaining 
where ſowed, and thinned three or four to five or ſix _ 
inches diſtance, that the leaves may grow large and 
„„ oped oil eo ng no Cs 
Of the different forts of ſpinach the firſt two above 
mentioned are thoſe. proper to cultivate for the main 
crop e . is 
The two ſorts of common ſpinach, round and trian- 
gular lea ved, are generally cultivated at different ſea - 
ſons; the former, growing with largeſt more fleſhy _ 
ſucculent leaves, is commonly ſowed in Spring and Sum- 
mer for young ſpinach in thoſe ſeaſons, and the triangu- 
lar fort being leſs ſucculent and rather hardieft, is ſowed 
in Autumn to ſtand the Wmter % 
For young Spring and Summer ſpinach, the round- 
leaved fort is proper; and which for the early and gene- 
ral crops, ſow ſome in January or February, and March, 
April and May; firſt in a warm border or quarter, 
afterwards in any open compartments, all ſowed broad- _ 
caſt thinly, and rake in the ſeed ; when the plants are 
come up with leaves an inch broad, thin and clear them 
from weeds either by hand, or finall hoeing with a two- _ 
| inch hoe, thinning the plants three or four inches 
apart; ard when advanced in growth, ſome may be 
| Cut out for uſe in a thinning order to fix or eight inches 
„ 22 | | : diſtance, 


N 
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8 8 ; 
_ diſtance, that the remainder may grow ſtocky, with 

large ſpreading leaves; and in theſe different crops, the 
plants will come in for gathering in April, May and 
June, proper for this when the leaves are from about 

- two or three to four, five, or fix inches broad, either 
cutting the plants whole clean out to the bottom in a 
thinning manner where cloſe, or ſometimes only the 
= large leaves; but as theſe crops ſoon go to ſeed, when 


= this appears they may be cut clean to the bottom as 

wanted. V ö | Oo. 
=: As the plants of each crop, of the Spring and Summer 
= ſowing, continue but a ſhort time before they fly to 


, | ſeed, it is proper to ſow every month from January or 
i 4 .- February till March, then every three weeks till the 
| beginning of May, when, and in June, fow once a 
_ fortnight, all in open ſituations, otherwiſe will ſoon fly 
to ſeed, and if required all Summer, continue ſowin 
the ſame ſort till Auguſt, managing the whole as dire&- 
ed above. 2 8 e x 3 + 
In ſowing Spring ſpinach. in February, March, and 
April, it may occaſionally be ſowed on the ground 
Where cauliflowers and cabbages are to be planted in 
wide rows, to make the moſt advantage of the 
ground where neceſſary; or may ſometimes, as above, 
ſow ſpinach and a thin crop of radiſhes together, 
the radiſhes will be drawn off to give room for the 
— Ta ng or ĩ 
- Or- ſpinach may be ſometimes ſowed in drills a foot 
akage; | 
For Winter ſpinach to ſtand for uſe in that ſeaſon, 
and for a principal Spring crop till the Spring-ſowed 
plants come in, a good crop ſhould be ſowed in Auguſt 
and beginning of September of the triangular-lea ved 
kind; fow a principal crop the firſt or ſecond week in 
_ Agpuſt, but not later than the third week, as the plants 
ſowed at theſe times will not run the ſame year, as is 
the caſe with all theſe lowed before; allot a compart- 
ment of good dry lying ground expoled to the Winter's 
ſun ; ſow the ſeed broad-caſt, and rake it well into the 
_ round, or may lay the ground out in four or five 5 


we 
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wide beds, with alleys between, ſowing the ſeed in the 
Oo an eo ĩ ( | 
When the plants are up with leaves an inch broad, 
in September they will want thinning and clearing from 
weeds, performing it by hand or a wall two- inch hoe, 
_ thinning the plants about three inches diſtance, eradicat- 
ing all weeds: after this, when the ipinach is more 
advanced with leaves two or three inches broad in 
October and November, ſome may be thinned out for 
uſe where thick, clearing the crop at this time tho- 
roughly from weeds-principally. by hand, if performed: 
then by hoeing to leave the weeds, they would moſtly 
_ grow again.  _ 1 VVV 
In Winter, if the ſpinach is advanced in proper growth, 
ſome may be gathered in that ſeaſon, when, take only. 
the large outward leaves, the others will advance 
in ſucceſſion for future gathering, and may thus continus 
gathering in Winter and the early Spring months till 
March. wy 1 = I ns Se” . 
But in March and April, when the plants advance 
to a large growth, they, if too thick, may be thinned, 
by cutting out the largeſt plants clear to the bottom; 
and as in May the whole will run to ſeed, they may then 
be all cut clean out as wanted: will be ſueceeded by the 
Spring- ſowed ſpinach. _ 1 
Io fave ſpinach ſeed, leave in the Spring either ſome- 
of the Autumn-ſowed Winter-ſtanding plants, or part 
of the Spring crops, they will run to ſtalks, and produce 
ſeed in Auguſt. 7 ; CIT TH] 


HALL O'T is a ſmall buldous-rooted plant of the 
M onion tribe, ſeveral ſmall roots growing in a bunch; 
raiſed by planting the off-ſets in the Spring, each mul- 
tiplying into ſeyeral ſmall oblong bulbs in a cloſe cluſter, 
of proper growth to take up in July, and to dry and keep» 


* 


for Winter, and Spring. 
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They are often uſed ate of onions, as being of 
milder agreeable taſte, and not lo apt to impart a ſtrong 
ſavour after being eaten. 

Theſe roots are propagated by planting the off-ſets, 
that is, having ſome good middling roots "ſeparated 
ſingly; they may be planted in February or March, not 
later than the beginning of April, or may be planted 
ä them rich ground, in four-feet 
wide beds; plant them either in drills, or by d dibble, or 
by inſerting Went between the fingers and thumb Wo or 
three inches deep, and fix inches afunger ; will ſhoot 
up in a tuft of lender leaves, and multiply each ſet, or 
off: ſer, into ſeveral bulbs in a clofe Cluſter, attainin 
full growth in July when the leaves decay; and ſhould 
then be taken up, dried, and broad or Fe and 
furure” uſe ll next year,” 5 | 5 


e 1 A N s BY 


BY Sons ED-EEAVED. Wy . 
A N SEY is a late growing e 
. of a ſtrong aromatic flavour, the leaves the 

part uſed ; raiſed by off-ſets or parting the roots; one 
Imall crop planted, continue ſeveral years, producing 
lea ves for uſe in Spring and Summer till the end of Au- 
tumn; or green leaves may be obtained i in Winter, by 
planting {ome roots thereof in a hot- bed. 

They may be planted in Spring or Antomn, either 
detaching fome ſide off-ſets, or divide the roots into 
ſeveral ſets, and planted in any bed or border eighteen 
inches or two feet aſunder; they will encreaſe into 
large bunches, of ſeveral years continuance, producing 
{large tufts of lea ves annually. but as they will ſhoot up 
ſtrong ſtems in Summer, ſome Thould be cut down. to 
vencreaſe young leaves below! oo ND 
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roots and cuttings of the young ſtalks in Spring and 
Summer, one ſmall crop, which will continue ſeveral 


years by the roots, producing ſhoots and ſmall narrow 


* * 


leaves in Spring till Autumn, which are the parts uſed, 


for their high aromatic ffavo uur... 
It is planted in the Spring or Summer, either in full 


plants for immediate ſupply, if required, or in off ſet 
lips; and is propagated by off-ſets of or parting the 


— * 


roots in the Spring, and by cuttings of the young een 


in Summer, and planted in beds or borders a. foot diſ- 
tance, and watered; they will quickly grow, encreaſe 


into bunches, and produce ' plenty of ſhoots and leaves 
the ſame and every year from Spring till Winter, to 


gather for uſe as wanted, the. young ſhoots and leaves 


together: or ſome may be gathered in Summer to dry 


and houſe for Winter. 1 1 
When. young green tarragon is required in Winter, 
plant ſome roots in a hot-bed in that ſeaſon. 


5 . 3 5 „ 1 
LEMON THYME. lla 


— 


1 matic pot herb, raiſed from ſeed once in two or 
three years for principal ſupplies, both to remain and 


tranſplant, and occaſionally by ſlips and yon the 
uſhy - 
plants, green all the year in the young ſhioots and ſmall 


roots and tops together, multiplies into low 


leaves, which are the parts uſed in various culinary 
purpoſes.. l ang; b 


It is planted in 
2 principal erop. 1 
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T HYME is a fall under ſhrubby perennial aro- 


1 the Spring either in full plants or 
divided off-ſets for preſent ſupply ; and by ſeed to raiſe 
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Red topped round. 3 
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PEW th ſeed in March or April in a bed or Vorder of 
light rich earth, either raking; the ſurface ſinooth, ſow 
the ſeed, and fift fine earth over it, not more than a 
quarter of an inch thick; or ſow: the ſeed, and rake it 


in lightly and regular; or ſome nay. be ſcwed in finall 


thallow drills fix 1 aſunder, or in ſingle drill for 


an edging : give occaſional light waterings when dry 
warm weather, both before and after the. plants come 


up ; Keep them very clear from weeds ;. and when ad- 
vanced three, four, or five inches in growth. in June 


or July, Kc. take opportunity of rain, thin them fix 
inches aſunder to remain, and thoſe drawn out plant 


into other beds the fame. diſtance, and watered ; or 
ſome may be planted in a ſingle row for an edging, ſet 

85 apart; they will all grow freely for.ufe the 
fame year, continue two, thtee, or more, 10 gather for 


uſe at all ſeaſons, Summer and Winter. 


Or a freſh ſupply may de raiſed from ſeed. every; yur 
or two, to n full plants. 


TURNEPS. 5 85 


Carly Duteh Tumep. ' | Yellow Tumtp.. Wh, 
Early Stone Oblong Turnep. 
Common White I ͤHardy Ruſſia We 
-.. round. FVV 
Green topped round. eee Turnep. 


\"\URNEP 8. are 3 or biennial ah with 
large round orbicular and oblong fleſhy eatable 


roots, of great uſe for boiling, and may. be occaſionally 


eat raw in quite young growth; all the forts raiſed from 
ſeed every year in ſeveral crops, in the principal or moſt 


approved Kinds, ſowed every month from March or 


April till June, July, or Auguſt, all to remain where 
ſowed, and thinned ſix or eight inches; come in for 
uſe the fame year to draw in May, June, all Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, till Spring, then ſhoot to ſtalks, 


which 1 1 in young green tops in February and 
; 25 | March, 
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March, &c. are alſo exceeding good to boil for Spring. 
- Ereens ;z afterwards the plants run for: ſeed, ripen in 
Autumn, and then wholly:periſh © 
Of the ſeveral varieties of turneps, the beſt for gene - 
ral culture are the Dutch turneps, both for early and 
firſt principal crops. Early Stone, Round White, Green- 
topped, Red-topped; the three latter alſo for main 
. Exops, or principally the Stone and White Round for 
gardens; any of the other forts are alſo good for- 
einne, ü on i 
_ The turneps are very uſeful and profitable boiling / 
roots to cultivate in large ſupplies; and may be obtained 
moſt part ofthe year by ſowing. every month in Spring 
and Summer; a firſt ſowing in March and April for 
early turneps in May and June; but. thoſe. ſoon flying 
up to ſeed a larger and firſt principal crop ſhould be- 
ſowed the beginning and latter end of May to come in 
for drawing in July and Auguſt; and for the principal“ 
Autumn and continuing Winter turneps, ſow full erops 
in June and July; and ſmaller ſupplies in the beginning 


or middle of Auguſt for late young crops, and to ftand* _ 


till the latter end of Winter and Spring, for continuing 
longer in that feaſon before they run conſiderably ; as 
all the crops ſtanding over the Winter ſhoot to- 
ſtalks in February, March, and April; then the roots+ 
become hard, ſtringy, and unfit for. boiling and 
eating. e A 1 | 
F » the firſt early crops, ſow the Dutch or Early-- 
Stone . turnep in March and April, moderately, once or- 
twice in each month, as the early crops of theſe ſowings 
ſdon fly to ſeed in Summer. Allot them a free fituation 
and light mellow ground; and while this is frei... 
digged, ſow the ſeed thinly broad- eaſt over the general 
ſurface, tread it down moderately and them rake it 
. evenly and regular. The plants will ſoon come up- 
When they have leaves about an inch broad, hoe and 
thin them five or ſix to ſeven or eight inches diſtance, 
cutting or pulling up all weeds: they will then have 
zoom for growth, and the roots to attain a proper fize- 
mn May and June, When. according as wanted, draw- 
TT "A daa 
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| them in a a regular ng order, that t 16 "remainder | 
my hn DO ESR ne, 0 BOT O16; 

| he next ſowing perform in May, twice in that 

| month, for ſucceſſion to the foregoing, and for firſt 
main Summer crops, to continuewithout running ; ſow- 

ing the ſeed in the moſt open fituation, regularly and 

tmn, tread down and rake it on equally, and the plants, 
when an inch or two in growth, to be hoed in dry wea- 
ther, thinning the plants fix to eight or ten inches 
diſtance, and cut down all weeds, They will come 


in for good a the end of Jane and. Jaly, and 
An 
Ra, for the main Kuta and Winter trbepez ſow 
Þ larger crops in June and July, taking all poflible' oppor- | 
- tunity of rain falling, or, when there is a proſpect of 
Thowery weather, which is of ſingular advantage at this 
ſeaſon; or at leaſt to ſow the ſeed as ſoon as the 
ground is freſn digged or plowed. Sow: thin and regu- 
lar, "tread down, and rake in the ſeed directly; - and the 
plants, when an inch or two in growth, as obſeryed of 
"the others,” muſt be hoed and thinned fix" to eight or 
ten inches diſtance. They will be in good perfection 
in the roots, for drawing, in Auguſt, September, 
October, and continue good all Winter. 

Sow allo a late crop in Auguſt, the beginning, or 
not later than the middle or 2oth of that month, and 
the plants thinned fix or eight inches ; they will apple 
moderately in the roots by October and November, for 
young turneps at that ſeaſon and Winter, or to continue 
for late Spring ſupply. _ % 

For conſiderable crops of turneps in fi Ids, the ground 
is well plowed and harrowed, the ſeed fowed thin and 
light-harrowed in, and then rolled with a wooden 
roller, to cloſe the ſurface more effectually over the 

ſeed ; and the plants hoed about eight to ten or twelve 
inches diſtance. = 

In ſowing turnep ſeed in Summer, the weaker ſome- 
- Limes proving hot and dry when the plants firſt come up, 

are often attacked with the ſmall fly, in their young 
ven of a few ds ole, while in the ſeed-leaves, 20a 
2 W 


[+ 22M | f | f y 


| frofty weather. 


To fave turnep ſeed, either leave ſome in the Spring, 
beſt good roots of the Winter ſtanding crops, or a por- 
tion of the Spring fowed crop of the ſame-year, in May 
or June. Or, to be more certain of good well-ſhaped 


roots of the reſpective ſorts, draw up a quantity in 


November or February, of the beſt full- grown roots of 
the main crops ; ſelect a ſupply of the handſomeſt 
ſhaped, and plant them in drills two feet aſunder, in- 


ſerting the bottom fibre properly in the ground, and 
earth the roots over: they will ſhoot. in Spring and 
Summer into large branchy ſtalks, and produce plenty 


ef ſeed in Autumn. 
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A _Greprnx-Hovss, in gardening, is defigned as. 
1 a Winter reſidence and conſervatory for ſuch: tender 
exotic plants as are natives of warm countries, and 
uuable to endure the open air of this climate in Winter, 
* requiring ſhelter generally from October till May, or 
. beginning of June; but do not. need aſſiſtance of arti- 
_ ficial heat, as is requifite for the ſtove or het-houſe 
exotics, at leaſt only occaſionally, in very rigorous froſts, | 
when a moderate fire-heat, by means of flues extending 
within the houſe, will be neceffary, ſufficient to reſiſt 
the froſt, and ſometimes in very raw cold foggy weather, 
20 expel the damps. h 9 5 | 
As to the requiſite plan and conſtruction of a Green- 
Houſe, it may be frft neceſſary to remark, that its ſitu- 
ation would be moſt eligible in the Flower Garden, on 
in the Pleaſure Ground, or in ſome ſheltered ſituation 
in any garden diſtrict where moſt convenient, and where 
nit may have the whole day's fan ; ſhould be conſtructed 


=, 
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im a uniform ornamental ſtile, extended long-ways Eaſt 


and Weſt, with the front or glaſs-work full to the 
South ; and in dimenſions may be from fifteen or twenty 
the quantity of plants; and in width ten to fifteen feet, 
and eight to ten or twelve feet high. The back con- 


ſtructed of brick or ſtone work; alſo the ends, either 


wholly, or only one-third or half-way up, with the 
upper part of glaſs lights; and the front framed wholly: 
of glaſs ſaſhes,.fitted in narrow frame-work of woed, 
reaching from the top to within a foot or two of the 
ground, to admit the ſun and light in the- fulleſt de- 


gree; or may alſo have the ends entirely of glaſs work, 
in the ſame order as the front; and the top may either 


be wholly flated, or ha ve glaſs ſaſhes one-third or half 


way, in a floping order from the top of the upright front 
glaſſes, to have all poſſible benefit of the ſun in Winter. 


All the ſaſhes made to ſlide open, or cloſe, as may be 
required, to admit air, and excludes it occaſionally. 
Having a principal door, by which to move in and out 
the plants, either in the middle or at one end, but the 


former will be moſt uniform and convenient, and which 


ſhould be alſo glaſs ſaſhed; or a private ſmaller door, 
for common entrance, may be at one or both ends. 
And is advifeable, in conſtructing this conſervatory, to- 


ha ve a fire-flue carried along the infide next the front, 


or alſo along both ends and back wall, ſingly, or in two 


returns one over the other, proceeding from a furnace 


or fire place on the outfide, behind or at one end, for- 
the convenience of having moderats fire-heat in ſevere 
froſts. and to expe} damps in very wet or foggy weather, 

as before intimated. The roof either wholly, or as far 
as not in glaſs. ſaſhes, may be either ſſated, or covered 


with tiles well pointed with mortar, and the infide under 
the ſlating or tiles lathed and plaiſtered; the walls alſo 
neatly plaiſtered and white-waſhed ; and the wood- 


ing tiles. 


2 | en Es 
Wo; TE, 


* 


work, outlide and within, painted white in oil-co- 
our; and the floor paved with brick, or broad pay- 


. * 
= 
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© For the better ſecurity of the plants in ere Win. 

ters, light moveable ſhutters, to put up againſt the 
outſide of the glaſſes, would prove very beneficial in 
cold froſty nights, or occaſionally i in the day, when the 

froſt is extremely rigorous: or in want of ge? args: f 

thick garden mats muſt be uſed. : : 
Sometimes, in want of l room. large 

garden frames and lights, or a briek-work pit with 

ſloping glaſſes at top, are occaſionally. uſed, in which 

to winter ſome of the hardier kinds of green-bouſe ; 

= <xotics,/ as myrtles, ciſtuſes, magnolias, and ſome other 

1 kiads, which will ee n the Winer in tolerable | 

7god condition. | 
The collection of ren doe W in the Englith 

© gardens is very conſiderabie, in different genera, ſpecies, 
and varieties; conſiſting both of woody, herbaceous, 
and ſucculent kinds ; all exotics, or natives originally 
of foreign warm cown tries in the South of Europe, and 
in Aſia, Africa, and America; always raifed in pots, 
for removing i in and out of the Green-houſe, they being 

ſuch as will grow here in the full air all Summer, from 
th beginning or middle of dap until October, when the 
whole require removing in their pots under the ſhelter of 
a Green-houſe for the Wir ter ſeaſon, and to remain till 
May aforefaitl, or ſometiu es the beginning of June, in 
unfavourable ſeaſons, and then removed again into the 
open air in the Plower-garden or Kleaſure ne ts. 

ag =—w for the dummer. | 
The Green-houſe plants call of tee: ines, « VIS, 
N or ſhrubby, and tree kinds, herbaceous plants, 
and ſucculent exotics. Phe tree ard ſhrub kinds have 
woody durable or abiding ſtems and branches, ard the 
leaves moſtly cvergreen ; the herbaceous plants grow 
moſtly with leaves from the bottom, herb-like, and witk 
ſoft dee furniſhed alſo, in many forts, with leaves, 
and the ſtems generally decay at the end of a Year or 
two, or ſome continue longer, gut the roots remaining, 
ſend up new ſtalks in ſucceilion ; and the ſucculent 
plants grow with fleſhy ſtalks and leaves, abounding in 
bumidity; hence called ſucculent, ard 1 in their growth 
ee 


n 
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appear, ſome of an herbaceous-like" nature, others of a 
Oy appearance, but moſtiy all durable or abid- 
| — 5 retaining the fame ſtems and branches, and ſome 
the no deg "he: "Rage I as in i aloe 
ide. Ke | 
In the tree Ra ſhrub kinds, the 1 generally 
affect a taller growth than the ſhrubby tribe, riſing 
commoniy with a ſingle ſtrait ſtem ſeveral feet high, - 
branching out above into a full head, as in orange and 
lemon trees, &c. And ſhrubs generally branch out 
low, or ſome ſorts riſe with ſeveral ſtems or branches 
near the bottom, and aſſume a buſhy growth ; and in 
the whole, they are of various different growths, both 
upright, as in the greater part, and trailing and climb- 
kinds; and in ſizes are from five or {ix inches, 
A, ſix, eight, or ten feet, or more, in the different ſorts ; 
moſtly evergreens, | ſome of a fine- aromatic odorous 
quality, wany alſo flowering en and ſome 
produce beautiful fruit. i OK; 
The herbaceous plants conſiſt of eee 
fleſhy-tooted, tuberous and bulbous-rooted kinds, moſtly 
renew their ſtalks annually, and ſome are of longer 
duration, as before obſerved, growing from a ſew in- 
ches to ſeveral feet high in the different ſpecies and 
varieties; eſtee med, ſome for the curioſity or variety 
of their growth, others ”R ODA moſt beautiful 
flowefs | 
And the 88 W are of various e crowths, : 
many of them ſomewhat between an herbaceous and 
ſhrubby nature, have moſtly ſoft fleſhy ſtalks, branches 
ard leaves, full of moiſture, often of great ſucculency.; . 
ſouie conſiſting principally of many fleſhy leaves riſing 
immediately from the root, as ſeveral of the aloe tribe, 
& c. and the fame leaves continue many years in growth ; 
other ſorts, or in the greater part, riſe with fleſhy ſtalks 
and leaves of abiding growth, the ſtalks not becoming 
woody, yet continue of ſeveral or many years duration, 
of many different ſizes, from two or three inches to 
ſeveral feet wh," Ss as above noticed, are of various 


c : 3 curious 
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eurious growths, many of them remarkable, fin 1 ar. 
| 0" great curioſities, _ BOY I, 


As to the utility of Green -houſe plants, 17 in the : 

general part are cultivated principally for curioſity, varie- 

ty and ornament ; moſt of the tree and ſhrub kinds being ; 

ever-green, their fol? ge continuing in ver ure the year 
round; ſome alſo flower ornamentally, and fome beau- 
tiful in a produftion of fruit, as in the orange and 
lemons: and in the herbaceous and ſucculent tribes, 
many are fine flowering plants. The ſucculent too, 
in particular, afford a very entertaining variety in their 
different odd growtlis,” and moſtly in conſtant gn at 


_ alk leafons. © # 


- Moſt or alt the principal forts of Green houſe. 


exotics are cultivated for ſale at moſt of the capital 


* 


* 


nurſery-gardens, where thoſe who intend to make col. 


lections may be furaithed with ailbrtments of the plants : 
required. 


All the ſorts ruſt always be raiſed or ated in pots, . 


. &c. in this country, for the convenience of moving the 


plants in and out of the Green-houſe, as before ſug- 


geſted ; the pots ſmaller or larger, according to the 
different ſizes of the plants: and for ſoil, they will moſtly 


grow in any gocd garden earth, though the ſucculents 
particularly, on account of their humid quality, are 
generally the moſt ſucceſsful and qurable i in a dry light 
fandy foil, as more fully explained in the general cul- 


ture, after tlie following diſplay of the different genera} 
and ſpecies,” & e. of the plants. 


Thus far obſerved, relative to the green-houſe, and 


nature of the exotics of that conſervatory, the following, 


is a regiſter of the principal forts, all the ſpecies ranged 
in their proper families of genera, under the botanic 928 x 


Rees name of each genus, vis. 


5 i 


- % r 
* KOT - * 


Achille 


en us 46 DUSPLAVED. 


| — Mitre tha 


| Achilles (MIL o 11) 
— Silvery leaved 

—Kgyptian 
Adianthum (M 15 K * 
NAA} 
— True Maiden Hair 
Adelia (Adelia) A 
Agave (Gn EAT Ant 1 

NICA& ALOE) 
— Great American 
(flower ſtalk e 


ing) 
— Striped lea? 


rican (flower -ſtalk 
* 
— Viviparous or childing, 
called filk graſs _ 
= Vera-Crucian broad 
leaved _ 
— Deep-green 
lea ved 85 
Albuca (BASTA 85 


STAR of B&eTHLE- _ 


HW) 
— Major 
— Minor 2 
Aletris (ALOE A L E- 
TRIS) 
— Uvaria, or is 
. 
Aloe (Ap RIC AN. 
ALors) . | 
— Glaucous, © or oe] 
leaved dwarf 
Spotted broad 
glaucous-leaved, or 
Snap Aloe | 
— Smaller {potted 
_ Jeaved 


| leaved tree aloe 
| — Great puch tree 


— Zuccotrine narrow 


13 aloe . 
| — Broad + Re 
| — Narrow ae 
— Diſtichous, or two- 
— Virginia Great Ame- 


£ ens pentangular 


| cuſhion Aloe 


| — Marpgaritiferous, or 


ar 


| — Tongue-leaved 


D Plhicated or fan Aloe, 
2 with a ſhrubby 

EC BAK : 
„ Ward tongue 


. 
* 


. 


ped PIE | 
— Perfoliated, or ſword-:. > 


* 


Aloe 


leaved aloe 
> Variegated, triangular,” 
or i e 


ranked tongue aloe 
== Fongue leaved 


5 ſpotted 


*. 


— 


Soap Aloe 


Aloe 
— Carinated; or keel 
ſhaped leaved 5 
Aloe 


4 


\loe- 


— 8 W or 


| — Viſcous angular 
„ | 
— Dwarf. ſpreading 
Low - Arachnoideous,. ob- 
web dwarf 


pearl Aloe 
 — Greater 
— Minor 


tt, 
* 4 


— Leaf 


Alſtroeme- 


— e_ — — — ANT ey "ſe 5 
" * ** 


8 


ä —— 4 Ps? — — oe — hey . 
a x 


— 


— — — 


— 
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ME RITA) 
— ee e or 
purple ſpotted 
flowered | 
— Ligta, or RENE and 
white ſtriped 
Au BROS L x Sbrubby. 
Mexican 8 
Amaryllis (LI LY 


Da en e | 
ferent ſorts among the 


hot-houſe plants; and 


moſt of which may alſo 
be admitted in the green- 


houſe collection 


Amellus (Ame LLDS) 


— Lichnitts, or ever- 
flowering e 
BY, oe 
Anagallis {ny IMPE oY 
„ NEW}: | — 
— Monet i, or blade is 


Anthemis (Om: A 1 | > 


MILE)". 
ee e or . 


Anthericum 8 1D PR 


WOR . 
Anagyris - BEAN 
TRE o 11—tink- 
mn 
Ape mum Gas Aus R 
. 7; 
— Ethiopian 


K 2 


0 8 


7 
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Anthylis «(Kip *.* 8 
Wen 

— — Barba Jovis, Jupi- | 
ter's beard, or Silver | 


þ Buth- | F 
— Cytiſus like py 955 
Various leaved | 


Antirrhinuin (Sn a * 5 
Daacon) | 
—'Triftous, or tic 
ful black-flowered 
dwarf 
— - Major—Suiped | 
| leaved * 1 — 
Arctotis (AxcToT! a 
 — Superb, large” flove- 
ering. © " 
_ — Plantain lea ved 
= Aſperous, yellow 
and purple 


Orange coloured 


—  Southernwood | 


| i lente! 


|— Diffuſed or 1 


in 


| — Andryala reguſina a 
(he 1 (CAE FE 


THORN). 


— Two Wise 


\ 


Za)—See the hot houie 


plants; 
admitted in the 
houſe collection 


and may alſo be 
den 


Ariſtolochia CITES 3 
[RY NT 8 


— Great climbing. 
N Evergreen 5 
4 Serpentaria, 1 or beben 
| Antholyza uh oLY- 


r 


rooted 
Arbutus (ST-RAWBE K. 
xY TREE )—See alſo 
the Hardy Trees . 
Artemeſia (Mu WORT. 


Worm wood, c) 


'— Arbore- 


SRLEN-H ov (DAS PALATAD. 


— r boreſcent, or 
Wormwood. 


— N lotic, or b 
an. L 


Tree 


—Crithmum lad; 
Aſclepias 


(7K ALLO W. 
WOo RT) 

— Shrubby willow... 
leaved 


Aſpalathus (Arx RICA N 


BxooM) 
— Cretan Afalathus 


— White | | 


Arundo (RE AD 


= Donax, or Portu- 


gal 
Indian wariegated 


Aſcyrum (Aſeyrum) 


— Crux-Andrea, or St. 
Andrew's Croſs 
Aſparagus (As, PARA- 
8s) 
— . 
| branched, or Larch 
leaved 155 
— Acute leaved a 
— Declinated branched | 
— White 
— Sarmentoſeous, flex- | 
uoſe - ſtalked | 


| Aſphodelus (As v n o- 


ie L, or King's 


= ar) * 
iſtulous leaved, 
leſſer 


Aﬀer (8 r rene 


— Shrubby 


e (Mi L K 


Vercn) 


— e or Goar 8 


"es. 


4 


4 


* 


14 


2 Oleander leaved 
| — Putrid, or fœtid 


| 


| | Bubon, . rr; 


— Common 


225 


|= — Montpelier Alia | 


r 


galus 


Athanaſia+ (GoLuy 5 = 


Locks) 


Lo Thiee-forked.- 


lea ved 

— en leaved 

— Hoary 

2-08 haxis „ )- 


Wanke © or el 5 


4 0 
Atropa (De a DLY. 
Nienna 


| — Shrubby Atropa 
Baccharis (PLOUGH= 


MAN'S HF ATR r 
NAR D/ 


— Iva-foliared, 01 or ale 
Ein nabe 85 


„Peruvian 


Baltimora Erecta 


(UrRicnT: BALTT- 


' MORA) : 

Berberis (Bu Rn ER a7) 

— Cretan box-leaved 

Bignonia, (TRUMP E * 
 Frowes). 

— Unguis-cati, o or: a 
. Cat-clawed four-leav- 
ed | 

Boſea 8 LDE n-Ro 5 
„ 

— Y, ane era, or Golden 
Rod Tree | 

(Ma CE D o- 

NIAN PaRxSLES) 


— | Galba- 


pp. 


ry 


4 n 
"a 


Buphrhalmum JK 11 


— 6 or Salben, 
ferous Bubon 
— Gun bearing, | 


Myrrh-leaved 


EYE) 7 
— Shrubby 
— Arboreſcent,, or 
„ 2 
— Maritime, or ſea 
Ox-eyxe 1 
Bupleurum (Ha R E $- 


HA 3 


| Different formed 


leaved 
— Long leaved 
— Shrubby THT 
Cacalia (Fo REIGN 
Corr's Foor) 


No (Ficoides ) or Baſtard | 


 — Monih-form, or 


Ficoides 


— Atriplex lea ved 


== nteuphorbium,* or 
Spurge Bane 
— Kleinia. or Cabbage 
. 
— Creeping Cacalia 
— Sow T hiſtle leaved 
Cactus (Melon Thiſtle, 
InDia x F 1 5 
SOS. 
— Opuntia, or val 
. jointed Indian Fi 
Neck- | 


lace ſhaped 
Calceolaria Fothergilla 
Calendula (MAR I- 

- GOLD) 
— Shrubby 

— Graſs-lcaved 


3 


n ä 
At 
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1 — Naked-ſtalked 


Calla Zrihiopica' 
(Arniorian * 
KLUM} - | 

Callicarpa Americana, or 


\ + (AMBRICAN- 


CALLICARPA). 


| Camellia Japanica 


*(JaranEse Ca- 
MELLIA, or pan 
Roſe) _ 
Campanula (Br TY | 

| FLOWER) 

— Golden „„ 


| American 
1 — Round leaved' 


Canarina Campanula 
(Canary, BELE- 
FLowsr) 

— Broad leaved 
— Narrow leaved 


| Cafſerina pubeſcenes 
| (Downy CASSE= : 


RINA) 


1 Caſſine HoTTENTOT 


CuRARAY) 


| — Maurocenia, or greater . 


Hottentot 9 
Minor, en lefſer . ö 
— Cape Phillyrea 


. Parag ua, Yappon or. 
i Paraguay : 


Ceanothus Africanus 
(Ar RIAN AL A- 
TERNOIDES) 


— African 


„ . 
Celaſtrus (STAFF. 


| TREE) 
— Box leaved 


— Pyra- 


* 
1 


T. 


— Rugoſe, or wrin- 


— Pyracantha leaved 

— Spinoſe, or thorney 
Centaurea ks * U- bo 
— Sefubdy > Log 

. Reguſan "Silvery © 


— Evergreen 


— Oriental 


Ceratonia (Ca n0B- 


TAE, of ST. 
Jonun's BREAD) 

— (Ciligna) or 1 5 
Carob Tree 

Cy rilla, Racemifora 
(Ra E Mos 

I. o WE RED Cy- 

RL. I. A) 


Che nopodium 1 


OA n) 
— Cape 5 
kled 
— Multifid* abe | 
inrubby „ 
Chironia (Ar Ric Ax 
Cr NTAURTY) 
— Shrubby 
— Berry: bearing 
Chryſanthemum 
Corn MARI“ 
GOLD) 
— Floſculous flowered 
Cretan 


— Shrubby * 


Maritime, or Sea 


Chryſocoma {Go L D 


Torr) 
— Cam ee or. 
African Gold locks © 
— Bowing, or nod- 


1 


* == Mi gwort-like 


5 — White 


| ding . N 


| —— Cine" hr" _ 


1 leaved 
] — Retuſe. 


Ceres (Ar RICA * 
RAG Wo RT) 

| — Ground: ivy leared 

— Othonna- like oblong 

lea ved ſhrubby _ _ 


| — (Amelloides) Amellus- 


like, or blue ſhrubby 
Cape Aſter 


* Poplar-leaved Cine- 


_raria | 

Ciſtus (Ciſtus, or Rocx 
R 

— Cretan 

— Poplar leaved 

| — Hairy 

— Halimus leaved 


— Vine leaved 1 


| — Sage leaved 


— Helianthemum, or Sun 5 
Dwarf Ciſtus 


—Laurus leaved - 
[Citrus (CI r ROM,. O- 


RANGE T'REE, c.) 
— urantium, or Doug 


Tree | 5 
— China Orange 4 
— Seville Orange 


| {22 ilihau leaved 


1 4 Orange : 
— Myrtle leave 
Orange f 


. . leaved 


Orange 


8 . lea elt 
1 . | 


E ms erate ee a ed PP 1 
" —— . — — wh owt - — — » - = 2 
* S e 


——— tmetibody> 
N 


—— 


3 „ „ 
— 


CG — 


* > — 
8 — — — — * —— 
4 — „ 
— * — FX Sener * «1 — 2 * 42 - 
2 — — St 2 — r 
8 . 1 
* 


. 


Orange : 
Striped Bann 
= Double flowered 
— Dwarf Nutmeg 
INS. 
— Decumana, or 
85. Shaddock 
Orange 1 
— Three leaved 
— (Medica) Median 
Apple, or Citron 
— Lemon Tree 
— Double fl obere 
Lennon 
Striped leawed 
— Lima, or Weſt- 
India Lime | 


„ 


— 


5 C liffortia ilicifoliæ 


CL LEX LEAvED 
rr, 
Clutia (CL ur 14). 
— Alaternoide narrow- 
leaved „5 
— Pulchellous broad- 
leaved | | 
Colutea fruteſcenes 
(SHRUBRY SCAR- 
LET CeLUTEA, or; 
Bladder Senna) 
Convolvulus (BIN D/ 
Weep) 
— Canard woolly heart 
leaved . 


Cneorum, or ſlvery 


— Cantabrian Flax 


leaved 


Anden e 


| — Doryonium, or 


Eaſtern _}, 
— Ivy leaved 


* 


| 


| — Hemiſpherical 
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I — Farinoſe, or aj 


mealy . 
Commelina (Co MM 2 
Lina) 


a . Upright 

| — African 5 
I Conyza (F LEA Ba * 
| or White 


— Candidous, 
woolly leaved 


— Viſcous or gem? 


— Soft leaved 

Ccronilla (JoinTED= | 
PoDDED Soros 
rr) 


1 e 


Montpelier 


1 Coronated nine - 


leaved 


| | — Glaucous fas" 5 


lea ved EE 
— Valentian taller | 


| — Silvery filky-lea aged. | 
| Cotula (Co TuLA) 


 — Tanley-leaved cotula ; 
called 7 1 Tan- 
ſey | 
Cotyledon (Nav E1 L- i 
_ worr) ws 
— Orbicular moped” 

lea ved 


leaved 


| — Spurious, Spatula- 


ſhaped leaved 
— Sawed leaved 


[Craſſula (LESSER : 


_ OxreyinE) 
— Scarlet 


| — Cultrated, or 


. 


ö 


| knifed Paw 


— 1 8 1 
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— - Four-angled leaved 

— Quadrated, or Whip-- 
cord Craſſula 

Croton (TALLOW 

TREE) 


— Sebiferous, or Aw 


bearing Chineſe Cro- 


Cl da 
Crotalaria \(CRoTALa- 
Ka} | 


— Laburnum-leaved ty 
Cunonia (CN) 
— Cape Cunonia 
Cupreſſus (CYPREs 8— 
"I KEE) | 
— Juniperoide ids 
S 
Cyclamen (Cycra- 
MEN, or So W- 
Bread) | 
— Perſian Cyclamen 
— Odorous purple 
— White © and pur- 
ple 
— Round-leaved purple 
Spring flowering. - 
Digitalis (Fox 
GLOVE) 
— Canar 
— Obſcure, or Black 
Spaniſh 
Dioſma (Dios uA, or 
Ar RICA S 1A A4) 
— Oppoſite leaved 
— Red-flowered 
— Hirſuted, or hairy 


— Ciliated 

— Lance leave | 
— Ericoideous, or keath- 
Wks" SEE 


1 


1 . Cypreſs Dioſiua = 
Deacocephalum "0 
| (Dxaconw's Heap). Je 
| — Canary Dracocepha- 1 
lum, called Balm of W 
Gilead . 1 
| Dionza (Vexus's FL Y " 
„5G 1 
| — ( Muſeipala « or "Venue 5 1 
tra bl, 
Dolichos (DoLicnos,. 5 
or Creeper) = 
— Evergreen Kt 
| — I. gneous by tf 
— Brafilian . 
Ebenus (EB ON) "REA 
— Cretan purple RG 
Empetrum album, or ” 
J Wuirte PorTUu- 9 
GA CROW Berry) +l 
| Erica (HEATH) moſtly "ſl 
of the African kinds 9 
| — Mediterranen "8 
ene, 9 
| — Many As | mY 
| dwarf purple : 
— Three flowered 
| African 
— Cerinthoideous ſcarlet 
African 
— Green: purple 
| Tubulous flowered 
— Abietinous, Fir or 
Juniper-leaved _ 
— Carneous or fleſh-co- 
- loured trailing 
| — Curve flowered 


"yp. 


— Berried, 8 


— e or gs 
flowered > : 
— Hong eee 
— Pitcher ae . 
'— Arboreous, or tree like 
ſhrubby 8 
— Southern, ng 
ſp iked 
— - Perſolute, or Gar- 
— © Plinethaved! | 
Erinus alpinus (Aur PINE 
Erinus) 
Eriocephalus (E R1O S* me” 
s) 1 
— African 
— Racemoſe Sonu. 


1 


„ ſtlvery-leaved 4 
e Pectinated, or Comb- 


leaved:. | 57 


A 


Erythrina (Conv " ©} 


TREE) 5 
Coral odendron, or ti ue 
Coral Tree ; 
— Herbaceous long 
ſpiked 
Euphorbia (SPURG of” 
—» Meduſa's-head © 
— Trailing e 3 
head 5 


. — Upright 8 
%% ©” — 
— Vimicalis, or Ofier- 

twiggy ſta ed 5 | 


— Red ftaltked 

Myrtle lea ved 3 

* Amygdaloide e = 
leaved © 

RD: Spinoſe, or horny 


1 


ER = Various mind 


| CREPN-HOUSE bis ray 1 


"fo Free? Spurge 


P (Fa1T . a 
LARIA) - _ 


— Royal Crown {ear cor ore 
5 regalis + 5 
%%%  o 
Galenia fricana 5 


8 6 5 * : 


(Ar RICAN K 
NIA) 


"] Genifta | I IN 


| Broom) 
— Catary broom 


S Candicant. Montpelier 5 


broom 
— Spinoſe, or thorny 


4 3 (Crane's Bill 


or Gr RANIUM). 
— Zone Marked, or 
Common Horſeſhoe 
| Geranium 5 5 
— Scarlet flowered __ 
— Variepgated 3 


| [5 — Sir edged 


n 15 
; — Gold fliriped _ 
— F ame- coloured 


| flowered 


g 3 - Inquinant, Scarlet 
Geranium 1 9 5 


— Fulgid, or flaming 
red 


b Papilionaceous, or 


butterfly 


— Cucullated, or hoodel 


deaved :.. 
_ Shield:ſhape, or r Top 


leaved 


|— Et» or gouty. 


ae 


TD Vine 


5 


ERfgN-HOUSE DiSPLaveD, 36 


— Vine: leaved Balm- | — Eared leaved 


ſcented © -- Long leaved 
— Capitated flowered, I= Lobated leaved 
roſe ſcented } — Hairy 
— Carnoſe, or fleſhy | = Pinnatifid 
talked  _ © } — Marſhmallow 
— Sorrel taſted thick. | lea ved 
lea ved | — Cotyledon dice 
- Birch leaved _ „„ 
— Cordifolium, or heart | — Arduinous, or hearted 
leaved { five-lobed leaved 
— Lanceolatum, or bear — Rutilant, multifid 
leave leaved 
— Terebinthinum, or - Triſteous, or Sorrow- 
aromatic ſmelling ful Night- ſmelling (or 
— Oak kaved 1 Anemone-leaved) 
— Triangular ftalked {|— Acavlis, or ſtalkleſs 
— Glaucous, or ſea- Dwarf 3 
green I | Gladiolus (GLaviort „ 
— | zvigated, or poliſhed Swoop Lily, or © 
leaved Corn FLAG) 
— Glutinous I- Triftis, or forrowtul 
— Lacerated, or torn | dark ſpotted flowered 
leave | — Plicated, or enfolded 
— Rough leaved leave 
— — Tabular inſcribed — Narrow Gla idiots 
leaved I- Straight, or up- 
— Alcea- like cut right 
leave I Gnaphalium (Ex R- 
— Lady's mantle |. LASTING) 
leaved { — Arboreous, or Tree 
— Moſt-oderous, or Everlaſting 
muſky | |— Snow y | 
— Noſegay Geranium | — Erico: deous, or heath- 
— Gooſeberry leaved { like 
— Coriander leaved — Oriental 
— Myrrh leaved } — Stoehas citrina, or Gold 
— Prolific compound Locks Everlafting 
umbelled I — Cymoſe-umbelled 
— Pinnated leaved bs Cylindric, ſcarlet 


3 
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hb Downy: lea ved 


'Gordonia Abo BL 0 EX 
Bay) 
— Lafanthus, or pi, 


IRE 


Gorteria (GoR T E 1 2 
RIA) fi. > 

— Ringent, or grin- 
ning 


— Ciuated 


— Setoſe, or briſtly 
Grewia (GRE WIA. 
— Occidental, elm⸗ leaved 
purple | 
Halleria (Ar RICA * 
FLY HONEY 
+ SUCKLE) 12 
— Lucid or ſhining 
Hennes A RN 


801.) 5 = 

— Peruvian many 4 
„„ I 
— Shrubby gare I 
ſpiked | 


Hermannia, (H E R MA N= 


N 


— Althaa 3 
— Alder leaved 


— Candicans, Or 1 | 
white. 


Ls Lav ender leaved 


— Gooſeberry leaved 


Hlippia fruleſcens 


(Sn AUX ETA 
OPLIAN TANSEY 


wo 


362 
— F an-ſhape 1 , i : 5 ol | 4 
L Odoraous._ „ 
Gnicdia finifolia _ © OE 
(PIN R-LE V E D RS: 
GniDia) | 


|] — Moſt-adorous 


4 


n _ 
* 
3 + 


x. #8 


— 


GREEN- -HOUSE DISPLAYED. 


Hopea ancora rt * 32 | 
HOMEA) ;-! 8 

Hyoſcyamus aureus 5 4 
GoLDEN N N- + 
Bang) 

Hypericum So. Joun' 8s 
Wok T) 

| — Balearican, or Minorca 

Warted 


. Monogynous Chineſe 


1 


„%% ö; M 
Jaſminum (Jas MIN OB 
— Great flowered _ 
Catalonian 
— Azorian 3 
Yellow 
Indian THe 
Iberis (CAN D 
TUr T) 
— Everflowering 
Shrubby 


| — Evergreen narrow 


leaved 
— Striped leave 

Hex Hs 

— Aſiatic Holly, or Para- 
do Tree 

Hlicium aniſatum, or 
(Axis E-sEE D 
TREE) 5 

Illecebrum Parohnycia, or 
(Mou x TAN | 


Kxor-GRNA8 s) 


- | Juniperus (JUN PE R 


TREE, CEDAR, 
CS 
= Bermudian Ceder 


| — Phæœnician Cedar 1 


Nm (Malabar Nut 


 Adbatoda, 


Or 


ty 


Ixia (Ix Ea) 


— Plicated 


— African ſawed 


ane or com. 


"mon 


— Chineſe Wale 
flowered 4 

— One flowered 

en or. molt 
beautiful El 

— — Squalid 

— Crocated, 
coloured 

— African wal 
headed 


= Specious, or PRs, 


or Saffron | 


- — Corymboſe hq tree of 


blue 
— Flexuoſe ſpiked 
— Bulb- bearing "$5" 
— Maculated, or ſpotted 
yellow flowered 


— Many-ſpiked 
fl wered 


— Tube flowered 


Kiggelaria (K1 GGE- | 


LARIAY) 


leaved 


Lachnæa e | 


NAAL.. 
— Con Slomerated 
flowered | 
Lantana (AM ERIC A N 
 Visurnu ) 

— Sage lea ved 

— African ilex- 7 
leaved e 


ered, 


HR by oy - Prickly nettle . 
oh 1 leaved 75 
- Three oy" 1 
| Lavatera K TERA, 
| orCrxetan Mar- 


E 


— Involucrated flo £ : 


f LO )-., 
— Olbian Shrubby 
Lavatera, or J | ee 


* Mallow 


— Three-lobed W 

f Laurus (Bay Taxzz) 3 
| — Borbonia, or Caroline” 
F Day - 

| — Indian. broad 

I leaved 

| — Camphora, or Cam. : 


ba 1 phire Tree 


j — Summer leaved, or 


{ Deciduous Bay 
1 Stinking 

{ — Noble or common 
— Scilla amæna, or gail | 


Lavendula 11555 VE N= | , 
DE R/ 


1 — Multifid Pavel 


| — Dentated leaved 


| Leontice e 
Linum (Fi AX) 


| — Tree Flax 


85 | — Yellow Ta 


| — Sea Flax 


if Lobelia Cardinalis 


(SCARLET Jong 

| NADP SWER)” © 
Lotus (B1RD's Foor 
TREF OIL. | 

— Cretan Silvery _ 


| — Jacobean Black 


Lotus 
— Derzcnium, or 2; 
Ek E Lotus A 
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— . the 
— Erect podded 


leaved 3 : 
leaved 


— Capfiflar* fraited” 


ö 


Magnoli (ſee Pier 
Hardy” Tree and 
Shrubs 


HOUND, Kc.) 


— Pſeudo-ditamnus, 


or Baſtard Dittany | 


Medeola (BASTARD 


_ 3Lycium" (Co *-Tnornw) 
— African linear narrow 


2 


ide 


Marrubium (Ho MN. _ 


ASPARAGUS, Wo 


D Aſparapoides, or 


Baſtard Aſparagus 
— Virginia whorled- | 
„„ | 


Medicago (Mo or 
TRETOIL) Te, or 


Shrubby Medic 


Melia (BZ:aD TREE) 
— Azederach, Or common 


Syrian Bead Tree 


— Azadirachta, or Indian 


Men”. 
Melianthus oro! * E * 
FI. O WEA) 


— Minor 

A lentha (Mr NT) 
— Canary abe, 
— Paniculated 


| Mefembry anthemum 


(FIG eee 
— Fo -Howering _ 


# 3 


— Maſor or Seiter 2 


n 


i 

2 

4 I 
4 


4 


i 


N 


1 *% Aw 
EL —— 
—_—_— 


GREEN-HOVSE DISPLAYED. 


— Thick leaved creeping. 


| — Scymitar ſhape 


* 


— Falcated, or ſickled 


— Scizar-forked 


| — Glomerated, or crowd- 
— Barbarian thick, lance | 


ed leaved 


| — Expanded 


— Micant, or ig 
— Sawed lea ved 


5 Emarginated, or end | 


_ notched 


| == Tortwoſe or twiſted | 
_ ] = Corniculated 
bm Veruculated, or ſpit 


& 1 


leaved 


— ee or e 


— 2 chap'd 


— Cat chap'd 


— Roftrs ted, or Heron- 
-beaked 


| — Two coloured flowered 
. Filamentoſe ſix- angled 


— - Dagger-form £5 


— Ax-ferm 


| — Uncinated, or en 


— Spinoſe, or thorny 
— Leather thong'd 


— Slender leaved 


— -Stipulaceous . 
— Quill- form 


— Um bel flowering. 
— T ropolium, or Sea Star- 


wort lea ved 
— Splendent leaved 


— Delroideous, or Delta- 


hike: -..-* 
— Daiſy-flowered 


1 — Barbated, or bearded 


| — Hifpid, or brittly. 
| N — Tuberous-rooted 1 8 
"2 — Tongue- 


£5: 


+1 CREE NH ous E DIS IL. AYP. 


— Tongte 5 . 
— Different-form leaved. 
— Rough- leaved. 
— Edible-fruited -' 
— W hite-leaved | 
— Echinated, or . 
hogg d 
— Striated "SIS 2 
 — Vllloſe-keaved | 
— Decunibent, or waling 
— Knot⸗ fluwering | 
— Night-flowering 
Morza (Mo RAA) 
led {word-leaved | 
— Ruſhy, or Ins-leaved' 
— Myrica (CAN DLE 
BERRY MYRTLE 
Oak lea ved : 
— Downy Oak leaved 
— Carolina-Oak leaved 
— Cordated, or Heart 
round-leaved 
— Three-leaved 
Myrſine (Ar R 10 * 
-Bo'xJ ©: ; 
Myrtus (My & TL ay 
— Common broad-leaved” 
— Roman broad-leaved 
Double flowering. 
— Tarentine Box- leave 
— Striped Box- lea ved 
— lialtun upright 
branching | = 
— Striped Italian 


— Boetic, or Spaniſh. 8 


n 


range- leaved 


— Portugal ecute-leqved 


—:Belgic, or Dip” 
 Iroadlkaved-. 


etaceous, channel- | 


| 


A 2: 


r 
3 


1 


— . „ 

: Nutmeg, Myrtle 
— Strited Nuimeg 
e | 
— Broad curled- 1 
— Rosemary lg 
— Narrow reflected + 
<4, ann f 
go — S 

3 s Myrtle 
— Blotched- 2 72 


{ Nerium, (OL EAN DER, 


. 
4 


or ROSE BAY) 


| — Oleander, or common. 


f Roſe F 

— Red flowered | 

— Double: red. TEE 

— Wbite 

— Gl firiped 3 
— Divaricated e 
Double foruered 


— Antidyſenteric, 1 


acuminated lea ved 
— Ceylon oppoſite leaved 
Olea (OLIVE TREE) 
Wd common 
Broad leaved _ b, | 
N — Narrow' leaved-. : 
— Box leave 
— American Olive 
— Odorous, or ſweet- | 
ſcented ; 
-— Cape round-leaved _ ; 
Gnonis (RES 1-H R 


e 
= Matrix, or ternate 5a — 8 


leaved under-ſhrubby O- 


nonis 


| — Roundk ies e bs 


— - Curl-leaved ſhrubby- 


Origanum | 
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Organ (Ox IGANY 
or MAR3ORAM). 

— Egyplian Marjoram 

— Diftaninus, or Dittanp 
of Creta 


— Sipylean Wountain Ori- 


2 or Dittapy of 

lount Sipylus,- 

— Marjeraro, or Sweet 
Majoran 

— Maru, or Cretan 
Marjoram ; 

_ Variegated 7 Xa 

Ornithogalum (STAR OP 

| . 

— Broad-leaved 

— Arabian. 

— Yellow, . 


Oſteoſpermum 5 ARD. 


SEBDED CuRYSAN- 


 THEMUM, 
— -Peas- bearing African 


bearing 
— Rigid 
— 7 Th 
| Othonra (RA wor 5 


 — Bulbous, many formed 


— vir eee 
ſhrubby 
— Pectinated. or Comb- 
lea ved | 


J or Wall- 74 
| — Erica-like, 


flowered leaved _-. 
— Arboreſcent, or Tree 
Rag: wort 
Pancratium (PancRa- 
TI UM, Or Lern 
NaRC Iss uSs) 
Carolina parrow-le ove 


GRER u- MOE DISPLAYED. 


| — Yellow-flowered | 


; | African climt 


4 B (Sx. 247 NGA 
- Aromatic New e 


Paſſeripa (Sr A R R 0 * 


| wort). 


— Thread looms. — cy 
Paſſiflora (PASsS IOM . 
FLOWER) 
—Incarnate- dee 
three-lobed leaved 
— Round leaved 
| Paulinia Aurea 5 55 . 
DEN PETS CHAS) | 
Periploca (VIX 
irn SE odd 
? — Grecian. Pant loca - 
* 8 2 5 


* 


Apecynum 


7 


land Tea PIP 
— Broad Jeawed 
— Narrow laved 


e 
0D 


| — Reddith ſtalked 
— Moniliferous, or Read- 


— Shining leaved., 

| — Hirſuted, or ſhag 

| leaved _ 
Phlomis (JE RUSALEN 

| SAGE) 

— Bord. og dl 

| — Leonurus, or Lion's s. 


4 
, * 
* 
< . 5 


Fo Tan + L992 


T—_ Nepeta-leaved 


| Phylica (BASTA KD 
3 


ö eee : 

— Box-leaved 
Phyllis (Ba s ARD 
HARNESS EN R) 

— [Nobla.] Simpla Nobla, 
i or enn Phyllis 
Phyſali 


ENS n 


Phyſalis 8 or 


WI d TER Curnny) 


— Somniferous ihrubby 
— Flexuoſe branched _ 


Piſtacia (FPIsTAcA4 D 


1 8 


3 - Granatum, (dre: 


Nu r) 
— True 
Ferebintbhus, or 
Turpentine- tree 
— 'T hree-leaved Piſtacia 
— Lentiſcus, or Gum- 
Maſtic Tree 
Pon (MtLE-woR T) 
yrile-leaved 
— Spinous, or thorny 
Poterium (BUN NET) 
— Praſum(HEepeE-. 
| MATTE: 
Major, or greater 
Shrubby | 
' Protea (81 UVEX TREE) 
2 Argentecus, or common 
Silver-T re, broad- 
leaved 
— Cone- bearing narrow- 
lea ved 
— e or 
Spear- lea ved Protea 
— Glaucous- coloured 
e Salix-leaved downy- 
— Bractical, or Floral 
leaved 
— Racemoſe- ſpiked 
Pſoralea (PS ORAL EA, 
or African Trefoil) 
— Pinnated leaved 
— Aculeated or prickly, 
ternate-leaved _ 
— Bituminous, ternate- 
leayed 


5 


nate 


R 4 


| Roella (Ar RICAN. 


DI 8 PL A YED. 367 
— 1 like, with 
fived-pinnated WO 
three'd-leaves 

Punica (bo MEGR * 

RATE): by 


Apple, or Pome- 15 
e 
— Double flowered | 
— Dwarf Pomegra- . 


Rhododendron | 
1 WARF ROS E 
Bay. See aljo the 

Hardy Trees. 

Rhus (SVMActg) 

|— Tomentoſe, or 

4 Downy © 

| — Narrow leave! 

— Lucid-leaved 

— Poliſhed ebe 

leaved 1, 35-1 
— Qdorous 


— Cobbe of Ceylon 


—— 


* 


. CAMPANULA) | 
| — Ciiated 
Roſa (Ros E-TRNE TY 
— Indian, or Chineſe 
| Roſe / 95 
Roſmarinus (Ro 8 15 - 
MARY) | 
— Qilver ſtriped leaved 
- — Gold ftriped leaved 
| Royena (RoYENA). 
— Shining oval-leaved 
— Smooth Myrtle- 
leave 

— Villoſe bairy- leaved 

2 Hirſuted, or ſhaggy 


10 leaved 
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* 5 5 52 RF; 405 ] a 
T: Broad: Jesse boves! 
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| —Aloeeayed IZygophyllum (Bran _ 
ragen-tree leaved ern 
— Glorioſe, Intire- |= Seſſile or cloſe niog- 
leaved leave f 
— . thready- — (Mergſana) or four- 15 
VVV lea ved Bean Caper 


Thus far gompletss the diſplay of the genera, . 


and varieties of the principal Green-houſe plants, con- 
fiſting of numerous woody or ſtirub and tree kinds, 
many ſucculent exotics and herbaceous perennials, with 
ſome curious bulbous and tuberous-rooted flowers; all 
which, of the different tribes, being exotics of a tender. 
nature, natives originally of diſtaat warin climates, that 
in this country they require the protection of a Green- 


houſe in Winter, from October till May, and admit” of 


being placed in the open air in Summer, from May till 
October aforeſaid ; and therefore muſt always be culti- 
vated in pots, &c. in order for removing them in and 
cout of the Green-houſe in the above ſeaſons. 

As to the utility of Green-houſe plants in gardening,. 
it, as before obſerved, is principally for variety, orna- 
ment and curioſity. They, in their various different 
growths, foliage, flowers, and fruit, & e. diſplay a con- 
fiderable variety at all ſeaſons; many of them are alſo 
very ornamental, and others are ſingular and curious in 
their general ſtructure and appearance; and in the 
greater part, being ever-green, they continue in ver- 
dure the year round, and ſoine forts continue flowering, 
ornamentaily moſt times of the year, as in geraniums 
and ſome others; and ſome, as in oranges and lemons, 
remain fum with beautiful fruit, in different de- 
grees of growth, both in Summer and Wiater; that in 
the whole, they both when diſpoſed together in the 
Gteen-houſe for their Winter reſidence, and when plac- 
ed in the open air in Summer, effect a moſt agreeably- 
entertaining diyerfſity.. _ 

That, as they are all exotics, or natural inhabitants 
of diſtant countries, collected from many different parts- 
a the world, they- diſplay various different ſtructures 

and 
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and dimenſions of growth, both of woody, ſucculent, 
and herbaceous tribes, from two or three inches to ſe- 
veral feet high, and ſoine are of trailing, creeping, and 
climbing growths. Numerous forts: are of the Woody, 
or thrub and tree kind, as before intimated, all with 
continuing ſtems and branches, of great variety in di- 
menſions, leaves, flowers, &c. many forts are of the 
ſucculent tribe, having fleſhy ſtalks and leaves, moſtly 
of a durable nature, by the ſame ftalks, &c: continu- 
ing; all very replete with humidity or moiſture, and of 
various, curious, and ſingular ſtructures, forms, and 
different ſizes, from a few inches to ſeveral feet, in 

upright, and trailing, and creeping growths ; likewiſe, 
many are curious herbaceous exotics, confiſting of fibrous 
and fleſhy rooted flowering perennials, with durable 
roots, but moſtly either renew their {tems annually, leſs 
or more, or ſome continue ſeveral years, and with ſe- 
yeral genera and ſpecies of curious bulbous and bulbe- 
rous- reoted flowers; and in which different tribes, near- 
ly one mode of general culture is applicable to the 

whole, all planted in pots of any good rich garden 
mold, nt the ſucculents, which on account of 
their naturally humid late, thould be planted in dry, 
light, ſandy earth, or a compoſt of that, and any dry, 
rubbiſhy ſoil, . . 
Green-houſe plants, are raiſed by various different 
methods, as by feeds, cuttings, layers, ſuckers, ofi- 
ſets, parting roots, budding, grafting, &c. as bercaftcr 


* 


—— 


General obſervations on planting the different jorts. 
As above. ſuggeſted, all the plants of the green- 
houſe collection muſt always be kept in pots, for tbe 
convenience of removing them in and out of the green- 
-houſe, proportioning the frzes of the pots to that of 
the various forts of plants; generally ſmall pots at fir! 
in the young. growth of the plants, and according as 
they encreaſe in ſize, are to be ſhifted into larger; and 
ſome forts, when conſiderably: advanced, as in oranges, 

: | | b | cmons, 
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- lemons, and American aloes, &c.' they are occaſionally, 


Collections of green-houſe plants may be bad of 


moſt of the principal nurſeries; ready raiſed. in pots to 
a proper growth; and as numerous forts propagate. 
freely, either by ſeeds, cuttings, layers, ſuckers, off- 
ſets, flips, parting roots, & c. they may be encreaſed by 
theſe metheds by degrees, and by obtaining cuttings, 
ſlips;. off-fets, &c. occaſionally from pd Noe ghbouring 
gardens, in the Spring, Summer, and 

lanting. 5 nt ant THROW 


in young plants, or by cuttings, ſlips, fuckers, layers, 
is either in tlie e in March, April, May, or cut- 
tings, flips, &c. occaſionally in the Summer, June, July, 
OTE 88 

The proper ſoil for green-houſe plants, may be any 
rich, mellow garden earth, or a compoſt. of light, mel- 
low loam, and. light garden mold, having been prepar- 


ed in a heap, in a free ſituation, enjoying the benefit of 


the ſun and air, &c. tho' for the ſucculent plants in 
particular, as being wholly of a fleſhy nature, abound- 
ing conſiderably in moiſture, and as in the places of 
their natural growth, they moſtly grow.in dry, fandy, 
or rocky, or mountainous ſituations, it is eligible to 
plant them in ſome ſimilar foil, of a light, dry tempera- 
ture, or a compoſt of light ſandy earth, and dry rub- 
biſhy ſoil, as before ſuggeſted, as in rich good earth, 
{ome very ſucculent kinds are liable ſometimes to rot 
Several. ſorts of green-houſe plants are annually im- 
ported from Italy, Spain, &c. particularly, oranges, le- 
mons, citrons, curious jaſmines, and ſeveral others; 
generally in the Spring, about March and April, bein 
commonly brought over without pots, THE up cloſe 
in cheſts, with a little mold or 'moſs about the roots, 
and ſold at many of the Italian Warehouſes in London, 


and other principal ſee-port cities and towns, where 


they may be purchaſed for planting; obſerving previous 


ſhifted into tubs; ſmaller” or larger, accordin g. to. the: 


Aufvann, for 
The ſeaſon for planting green-houſe.exotics, either 
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to which, it is proper to place the roots, and part of 
the ſtems in tubs of ſoft water for a day or two, 10 
prepare the roots and. fibres, & c. for variegation, and 
prune any ſtraggling roots, and long ſhoots of the head, 
then plant them in pots; or large orange and lemon 
trees may be planted in tubs; give water to the earth 
of the pots or tubs as ſoon as planted, to ſettle the 
earth cloſe about the roots; and it would then be of 
great advantage to plunge the pots in a moderate bark- 
bed made in ſome glaſs-caſe, which would forward 
their freſh rooting conſiderably, and encourage their 
ſhooting ſooner, and more freely at top, to form good. 
heads by the end of Summer, the ſame year, ſupplying 
them with proper admiſſions of freſh air, neceſſary wa- 
terings, and in hot weather give occaſional ſhade at 
top in the heat of the day; or where there are not the 
accommodation of bark- beds, place them in the green- 
houſe, or glaſs caſe, giving water and ſhade, as above; 
or. they might be forwarded by dung hot-bed heat, 
having ſome tan bark at top, or. in default of this, 
fome light dry mold laid ſix or eight, ten, or twelve 
inches thick, in which to plunge the pots; and in all 
of which, when they have advanced in growth at top 
in new thoots, give plenty of air below and above; 
and towards the middle or end of July, or beginning 
of Auguſt, may be removed in their pots into the full 
air, in a ſomewhat ſhady ſituation, to harden them 
by degrees till the end of September or beginning of 
October, then houſed with the other exotics of the 
T7 8 V 
In planting the different ſorts of Green-houſe exotics, 
of ſuch as are raiſed to proper rooted plants, generally 
plant only one in each pot, ſmall pots at firſt, accord- 
ing to the ſize of the different ſorts of plants; and ac- 
cording as they encreaſe in ſize after one or: two Sum- 
mers growth, or more, they will require to be occa- 
flonally ſhifted into larger pots, & c. performed generally 
either in the Spring, in March, April, or beginning of 
May, or in Auguſt, or September, and in which ſhift- 
ing, commonly remove them moſtly with the 1 0 
| 5 | | ealla 
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earth about the roots, trimming. off ſome of the out- 
ward old earth at ſides and bottom, and cut off the 
ſurrounding dry matted fibres of the roots ; then, thav- 
ing ſome freſh earth in the new pots, place one plant 
in each, and fill up with more freſh compoſt, and 


I 


CSeneral Culture of the Plants. 


TN regard to the general culture of Green-houſe 
plants, they, as before obſerved, require protection of 
the Green-houſe in Winter, to defend them from frott 
and ſevere cold, and to be placed in the full air all 
Some ED Ee 00 ws 1 
That for their Winter culture, it is proper to begin 
to remove ſome of the moſt tender kinds into the Green 
houſe in September, eſpeclally many of the very ſuc- 
culent exotics, eſpecially if much rain falls, which, as 
being of themſelves very full of moiſture, that conſi- 
derable or inceſſant falling wet at this feaſon might 
occaſion them to rot; likewiſe, towards the middle or 
latter-end of September, if cold nights prevail, it is 
adviſeable to remove in the oranges, lemons, and ſeve- 
ral others of the tenderer kinds, as the cold air, or 
flight morning froſt would be apt to injure the lea ves 
and young ſhoots, and change the colour of the former 
to 2 yellow hue, that they would not recover their na- 
tural verdure all Winter; however, in the beginning of 
October, according as the ſeaſon is leſs or more fa vour- 
able, take in all the more tender plants, and by the 
middle of that month, at leaſt, houſe all the myrtles, 
geraniums, and all the other Green-houfe plants. 
Obſerve, previous to removal into the Green-houſe, 
clear the heads of the plants from decayed leaves, and 
prune any irregular and ſtray rambling ſhoots, and. cut 
out decayed ſhoots, ſtalks, &c. clear the earth in the 
pots from weeds, then looſen the mold at top an inch 
or two deep, or may remove ſome of the looſened 9 


— 
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and fill. up the pots Wich an equal portion of . 
which: will. Prove, bepeficial in, refreſhing. ;t the roots, and 
promoting a lively verdure in the leaves of the head as 
well as have a neat ne en the ſurſace of ahe . : 
earth in the pots. 
In placing che pants i in the Green-houſe, diſpoſe the.» » 
A talleſt more or - leſs backward, the others in a regular 
| dation, according to their ſeveral heights, to the 
Belt in the front row, generally diſpoſing them in a 
diyerſißed order to diſplay a conſpicueus variety in the 
different forms, colours, Kc. the ſmalter ſucculents, and "= 
others of. diminutive, grow:h, ſhould be diſpoſed princi- 
pally. forward, or upon narrow: ſhelves, to have the full 
| ſun, not ſhaded by the plants of larger extenſion, . 
After being ee in the Green-houſe; obſerve, i in 
September and Oddober, if the weather centinue mild, 
to admit plenty of air every day, or when firſt brou ght 
in, may continue the windows open day and 8 8 in 
| mild dry weather, for the firſt week or two; but. when 
the nights prove cold, ſhut all cloſe eyery evening till 
morning, and in all — days give air freely, and ſupply 
the plants with Wacdeate Waterings once a week or fort- 
night. | 
| jy the Winter ſeaſon, continue to 1 7 air leſs : 
or more every mild calm day, by opening ſome of the 
windows, from nine or ten, to three or four o'clock in 
the afternoon, but if the weather changes ſharply cold 
at any time of the day, ſhut the windows, or in very 
wet or foggy weather, generally keep the Green: houſe 
cloſe to exclude the damps as much as poſſible ; and 
in froſty weather, be careful; to defend the plants by 
keeping the glaſſes. conſtantly ſhut, except when but 
moderate froſt and calm ſun-ſhiniog days occur, may 
give air moderately two or three. hours in the middle Qs... | 
the day; but otherwiſe keep all cloſe; and in very, ' 
rigorous froſts, it is proper to defend a glaſſes on the 
outſide With ſhutters, or in default of. theſe, with large. 
thick garden mats nailed up cloſe, and which may con- 
tinue night and day; or in ſun-ſhining days, thè mats 
may be Part r removed in che forenoon, while the froſt 
; continues 
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confilfiie biere;* Hewiſk ör ſharp froſty weather, 2 
the Green-houſe 1 's furniſhed with flues, make moderate 
fires every evening, alſo in the day time, When the floſt 
is very ſevete, and alſo in very foggy, or in exceſſive wet 


3 
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weather, or ſtrong thaws after long ſevere Tot, d - 


gentle fires in an evening or morning, occaſionally, wall 
be neceflary to expel the damps. | 5 
In mild weather, give ſometimes gentle waterings 
when the earth of the pots appears dry, obſerving, in 
this, to give it very ſparing and ſeldom to the ſucculent 
exotics, more freely to the woody and other plants; but 
always moderate at this ſeaſon, not above once a week 5 
or fortnight, or as it may appear neceſſary by the earth 
drying conſiderably, keeping the earth only very mode- 
rately moiſt, never rendered very wet, which at this 
time would prove greatly detrimental, as it would be 
long before the earth recovered a moderate temperature, 
and in its very wet ſtate, would chill the tender fibres 
of the roots, and occaſion many of the plants to drop 
their leaves, or wholly periſh ſome tenderer kinds, and 
as to the ſucculent plants above-mentioned, they being 
full of moiſture, require very little water during the. 
Winter, only ſometimes a ſmall portion when the earth 
is very dry, juſt to moiſten it as moderately as poſſible. 
In watering the Green-houſe plants, it 1s proper, 
ſometimes, when the leaves are foul, or duſty, to wa- 
ter all over the head; which will clean and refreſhen Fg 
the leaves of a lively appearance. 15 
While the plants remain in the Green-houſe all Winder 
decayed leaves will often occur, and young tender ſnoots 
will eafually decay, all which ſhould be detached ac- 
cording as they appear. £ 
Where the ſurface of the earth in any of we bos, 
binds or cruſts hard, looſen it occaſionally. | 
After the feverity of Winter, or cold ber is 
paſt, and the mild ſeafon of Spri ng advanced, give 
larger admiſſions of freſh air, accordingly, ſtill encrea> | 
ling it in proportion as the warm weather commences 
ukewife, give. \ water were ! but fall with ſowe 
| | modera tion. 
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moderation, during the continuance of the plants in 
_ _— Likewiſe, in the Spring, it will be of advantage to 
ſtir the earth in the top of the pots an inch or two 
deep, or occaſionally in March or April, looſen the top 
earth, and a little way down round the ſides, 
the looſened mold, and fill up the ſpace with freſl | 
earth to the top of the pots, and give water to ſettle. 
the new earth clofe, which will prove very beneficial in 
encouraging the plants in their Spring and Summer 
Or in the Spring, any plants requiring larger pots, 
and ſome freſſi earth, may be ſhifted therein in March, 
e me TITTIES. 
Alſo, if any plants of myrtles, geraniums, oranges, 
lemons, or other kinds, have irregular, ill-formed, or 
naked ſhabby heads, they may in the Spring, be prun- 
end as required, to give them the defired form, or to 
encourage their emitting ſupplies of young ſhoots io 
EBERT d 
Towards the commencement of Summer, or warm 
ſettled. weather in April and May, encreaſe the admiſ- 
ton of freſh air conſiderably, to harden the plants by 
degrees to the full air, for removing therein for the 
Summer ſeaſon; and in May, when mild weather, 
ſometimes leave the windows open day and night to 
Prepare the plants gradually and more effectual y for 
removal into the open air aforeſaid, the middle and 
latter end of May, and beginning of June. 5 
Summer, or warm ſettled weather, commenced in 
the beginning or middle of May, begin to remove many 
of the hardier plants into the full air, as-myrtles, gera- 
niums, olives, American aloes, and ſome others; and 
towards the end of May, if fine ſettled weather, other- 
wile not till the beginning of June, take out the 
Oranges, lemons, oleanders, and all the other exotics, 
except the more tender ſucculents, as the African 
aloes, ficoides, cereuſes, &c. which may remain until 
the middle or end of June, eſpecially if much rain 
Happen, or in which cafe, may retam them - > 


* 


— 


* 
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free, and large growers will need it probably every year 
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Green-houſe till ſettled dry weather, generally obſery- 
ing in the firſt removal of the Green-houſe plants into 
the open air for the Summer, to place them in a ſome- 
what ſheltered; ſituation for a week or fortnight, till 


inured to the weather, then may be placed where they 


may be required, to. adorn any-principal compartments, 
diſpoſed ſometimes part in fore-courts, others to orna- 
ment conſpicuous apartments in the Pleaſyre-grounds, 
ſometimes arranged along the fides of main walks ; 
or occaſionally ſome are placed to form clumps on the 


ſides of lawns, the pots plunged in the ground to ap- 
pear like a ſhrubbery clump ; and in ſome places there 


are particular compartments allotted for an orangery, 


both for the oranges and lemons, and the whole col- 


lection of Green-houſe plants together, under one point 


of view. 55 V i 
When firſt removed into the full air, clear away de- 
cayed leaves and dead wood, or prune any caſual irre- 
gular productions of ſhoots and branches in the head; 


likewiſe, looſen the earth in the tops of the pots, or 
if not done in the Spring, may freſh earth the top an 


inch or two deep; previouſly ſtirring and removing. part. . 
of the old carth, and fill up with the freſh mold and 

watered. 1 1 4 . 
During their Summer reſidence in the open air, give 


them plentiful ſupplies of water in dry weather, twice 
or three times a week, or oftener in a very dry hot 
ſeaſon, and in which the ſmall pots will require water- 
ing every day; but as in this ſeaſon the earth in the 
pots dries very faſt, it is adviſeable to lay ſome mowings 


preſerve the moiſture longer. 


of ſhort graſs, where any, upon the ſurface, which will 
In their Summer's growth, if any plants advance in 


irregular, rude, or long rambling ſhoots, they may be 


pruned to order as may be required to preſerve the re- 


quiſite regularity of the heads. 


According as the different ſorts of Green-houſe plants 


increaſe conſiderably in growth, they will require ſhift- 


ing into larger pots, and freſh earth ſome ſorts that are 


or 
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or two; others of ſlow and naturally: ſmall growth Wik 


not require it ſo often, may be not once in two or three 


years or more, as in fome kinds of ſmall ſucculent 
plants and others, and fome large growing kinds, as 
oranges,” lemons, American aloes, large myrtles, &c. 
when after repeated ſhiftings into different ſized pots to 
the largeſt dimenſions, they will require ſhifting from“ 
pots into tubs, ſmaller. tubs at feſt for two, three, or 
four years-or-more, and then ſhifted into others a ſize or 
two larger; thoſe tubs for this occaſion being made 
fireng, and hooped with won, furniſhed with two 
hooked iron handles at top, by which to carry them 


and the contained plants; or ſometimes“ in- eonſiderably 


large plants, as in ſome large American alves, the tubs 
required are fo large and weighty, together with the 
earth and plants therein, that they are fixed upon a low 
wheel carriage, in order for the more convenient moving 
them in and out of the Green-houſe, requiring ſeverat. 


The work of ſhifting is performed, Þbth in the: 


and May, or occaſionally in Autumn, about 1 e and 

pril, or- 
early in May, is a good ſeaſon. „ 
In performing the requiſite ſhiftmg, according as it 


9 


may be occaſtonally required, having the larget pots, 


= 


&. of requiſite fizes in proportion to the increaſed 


growth of the plants, and a quantity of freſh earth, 
place ſome oykter ſhells, or tile ſhreds, over the holes 
at bottom, then apply ſoine freſh earth, draw or turn 
the plant deſigned for ſhifting, out of its preſent pot, 
with the ball of earth entire, pare away a little of the 
outſide and bottom earth, and prune the dry matted. 
fibres of the roots, alſo any diſorderly growths of the 
head, place it with the ball into the new pot or tub, 
fill up round the ſides with more freſh warm earth 
cloſely about the ball, and an inch or two over the top 
thereof ; give directly a moderate watering to ſettle the- 
new earth cloſe in every part; and thus proceed in any 
ene 5 occaſional 


* 
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occaſional ſhifting, either in ſmaller or larger as may be : 


required, ſupphying them with very gentle waterings. 


Or in ſhitung, if any plants appear of a weak 106 
unhealihful, fickly ſtate, moſt of all the old roots may 
be ſhaken from about the Toots, of which prune out 5 ä 


decayed parts; alſo prune the head in ſome proportion 


thereto, cutting out any dead or very weakly ſhoots or 


branches, and waſh the roots in a tub of ee 1 


re · pot the plant wholly in freſh earth. 


But as ſhifting into larger pots al 2 hs 0 75 
quired occaſionally, it is adviſeable, in plants not ſhift= 
ed, to give an annual dretling, by freſh earthing the 


ki and ſides of the pots every Spring and Autumn; 


ſtirring the top earth an inch or two, and a little 


vw, 


down round the ſides, removing the looſened mold, Mon | 


fill up the ſpace with new compoſt. _. 


Or where freſh earthing is not thought neceſſary, it 


is very proper to looſen the top earth once or twice, or 
more, in the courſe of the Spring or Summer particu} 


larly, levelling it evenly again, it will give a neat ap- 


pearance, and always prove ſerviceable to the plants. 


When any of the woody plants, as myrtles, gera- 


niums, oranges, &c. have irregular heads, they m 


be pruned in the Spring, to ſhorten ſtraggling branches 


or ſhoots, or to cut out any very diforderly growths, 


that they may advance in a more en form the 


enſuing Summer. 


Alſo, if any of the ſhrubby or ob kinds caſually 
become of a weakly ſtate, with naked or thin ſtrag- 


gling heads of brar ches, they may be headed down 
leſs or more in March or April; then either ſhift- 
ed into larger pots, or tubs, with ſome freſh' mold, as 
already explained, or if not ſhifted, freſh earth up the 
top and down the ſides a little way, as mentioned above; 
the plants will break fortk into: freſh thoots, and form a - 


new head by the end of Summer. 


Or any weakly plants headed down, and: ſhifted Wy f 
above, if they could be conveniently plunged i in a mo- 
delate bark- bed, & c. in a glaſs caſe, for a MARY or ny! 4 


it would forward e more ö 
a No . | Sometimes 


— + 


Sometimes Green-houſe plants, by ſome; wiſchance, 
drop all their leaves in Winter, and frequently the 

branches afſume a decaying ſtate, it is generally proper 
in that caſe to prune moſt of the branches moderately 
ſhort, and they will more effectually break forth ſtronger 
into freſh, verdure of leaves and young ſhoots, to fm 


Or ſome ſorts, as myrtles, geraniums, &c. having 
loſt their lea ves in Winter or Spring, then about May, 
when ſettled weather commences, may be turned out of 
the pots with the halls entire, the heads cut down, 
then plunge the roots into the ground in a Warm border 
they will recover, and be furniſhed with good heads by 
Auguſt or September, then may be taken up with balls 
of earth, and re-potted ready to place in the Green- 


os * 


houſe in October, for the Winter. 


Methods of propagating or raiſing the different forts of 
plants in the Green Houle collection. 


. The propagation, or methods of raiſing Green Houſe 
plants, is by feed, cuttings, lips, layers, ſuckers, off- 
ſets, parting roots, and ſome by budding, as in oranges, 
lemons, jaſmines, & c. and ſome by grafting and in- 

By ſeed many of the Green Houſe plants produce it 
abundantly in this country, as geraniums, &c. and of 
many others is obtained from abroad, and both of which 
ſow in pots of rich light earth in Spring, March, April 
and May ; and if the pots are plunged either in a bark- 
bed or dung hot-bed, under frames and glaſſes, it will 
forward the vegetaticn of the ſeed and young plants, 
though in want of hot-beds place the pots under glaſſes 
in a frame, or in the Green-Houſe ; and when the 
plants are two, three, or four inches high, prick them 
in ſmall pots. | CV 

By cuttings of-the young ſhoots of the laſt or ſame 
year, many of the Green houſe exotics are abundantly 
raiſed, ſuch as myrtles, geranjums, and, various other 
ſhrubby kinds; alſo many of the herbaceous, and molt 
of the ſucculent parts, are alſo raiſed by cuttings : and 


by 
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by which myrtles and geraniums, as aforeſaid, are raiſed 
in abundance, in the.neighbourhood of London. Take 
off either cuttings in Spring, in March, April, or May, 
of the young ſhoots of the former year, plant them in 
pots, ſeveral in each, and plunged in a hot-bed, they 
will ſoon firike root and grow; or the geraniums will 
ſtrike in natural earth without artificial heat, as likewiſe 
the myrtles, by flips or cuttings of the ſmall young 
ſhoots of the year, in June and July, and will nieces | 
Jö 0 ie TE lug. 
In the myrtles particularly, the ſetting gardeners in 
the vicinity of London, who raiſe amazing quantities 
annually for ſale in the markets, &c. of that metropo- 
lis, always raiſe them principally by ſlips or cuttings of 
the ſmall young fide-ſhoots of the fame year, performed 
generally in Summer, from about the middle of June, 
or in July, till Auguft, when the ſhoots are a little har- 
dened ; then either flip off a quantity by hand, or cur 
them with a knife, about two or three to four inches 
long, detaching all the under leaves; and thus pre- 
pared, and having ſome largiſh wide pots filled with 
rich light fine earth, or wide ſhallow earthen pans fix 
inches deep, made at the Potters for that purpoſe, for 
thoſe who raiſe large quantities, filling them with earth + 
as above; and in eitherof which prick the flipsor cuttings 
one or two inches aſunder, inſerted within an inch or leſs 
of the tops. Give a light watering ; then cover each pot 
down cloſe with a hand-glafs ; they will probably ſtrike 
the ſame year, or, if late planted, not completely till 
following Spring, &c. Or if plunged in a moderate 
hot bed under a flame and glaſſes, or placed in the 
bark-bed in the ftove, and alſo covered down with a 
hand-glaſs as above, they will ftrike ſooner, and more 
effectually, the ſame Summer. Give occafional ſhade 
from the mid-day ſun, and ſupply them with gentle 
waterings ; and in Autumn, at the approach of cold 
weather, remove the pots of cuttings into the Green- 
houſe or glaſs-caſe, or garden-frame under glaſſes for 
the Winter. May remain in the ſtore-pots till following 
Autumn, when, if well advanced, may be tranſplanted 
VF a "HE 
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Thus ah! he myrtes way 9 5 wic N 12 2 0 at CY 
different ſeaſons: * e, about March, April, Ke. 
by planting 9 of the young ſhoots. of laſt year, 
aſſiſted by a hot bed; and 25 June or July by! Lips of 
the young ſhoots of the Fear, either wholly in natural 
earths or forward in a hot-bed or bark-bed, which two 
plantings will moſtly ſtrike the ſame Summer, eſpecially 
if aſſiſted by heat: and an Autumn planting, middle or 
end of Auguſt, or beginning of September, either natu- 
ral or forced, as above hinted ; and thoſe by the latter 
method will probably ſtrike the fame ' ſeaſon." but with- _ . 
out heat will rarely ftrike that year, but will De. 
preparing we early vegetation next Spring 3 and Sum- : 
F . 
Or flips or eonrjnds of myrtle may be pricked in ke 
patches, for hand-glaſſes, in a bed of fine natural earth, 
and cover down each patch cloſe with a hand-glaſs, to 
remain there all Summer and Winter, defended with 
faid glaſſes ; and in Winter, hen froſty weather, have 
the glaſſes covered with mats and ſtraw litter, a com- 
petent thickneſs to guard the cuttings effeQually from 
the froſt, but uncovered daily in mild weather, keeping 5 
the glaſſes” conſtantly over the cuttings ; and 'by next 
Summer, or Autumn, they will be wel rooted and have 
ſhot at top, when, if well advanced, they may be 
potted off, to move to fffelter of a Greenchouſe or 
garden- frame the Winter following. 55 
Or in planting the "cuttings or Five of myrtles' in bes 
of natural earth, as above, if doubtful of the * 
being wer or very cole at bottom in Winter, liable to 
rot the cuttings, may previouſly b bed the bottom With a2 5 


1 one of coal-cinders and — three or four _ 
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chick, with fix inches of ved. carth over thin. in which 
to plant the cuttings. The ſtratum of cinders and 


_ aſhes below will keep the ſoil dry and warm, to pres. 


ſerve the plants more 8 Oy they "uy ſtrike 
more freely. _ 5 


As to the geraniuins, cuttings charac of hs 7g 
and fame year, or two or three years growth, will grow 
and may be planted in Spring or Summer, either in pots 


ſeveral in hs till well ſtruck for tranſplanting, wa- | 


tered, and ſhaded from the Summer's ſun, or planted. 
in a ſhady border in the full, ground, or in an bed or 4: 
border where they may be Hecaſionally ſhaded. . 


both methods they will ſoon ſtrike root freely, ſhoot! - 


at top, and make good plants the ſame year, early in 
Autumn, and may then be potted off ſeparately, and 
in performing which, if room between the plants admit, 
they may be removed and potted with balls of 
earth, and will receive leſs check by removal; I 
ing water, and ſhade from the ſun till they take freſh... 


" root, and afterwards managed as other Green-houſe: 
plants. 


STEE.9E 


By the Aber method of * and cuttings of: the 
young ſhoots, many other ſhrubby Green-houſe plants 
are raiſed ; for (lips of the young ſhoots, and cuttings 
thereof, are nearly ſimilar, the former being flipped off 


by hand, cloſe to the branches whence they proceed: 


end the latter is by cutting them off with a tharpknife ; 


either of which, abut three or four to five. or "Fo 


inches long. or more, diveſted of the lower leaves, 


Planted in pots, and managed nearly as for the myrtles F 


and geraniums ; but if atliited by a hot bed, or under 
hand- -glafſes, they will ſtrike ſooner. 

Likewiſe by cuttings of the {hoots and. ſtalls, bran- 
ches, &c. ſeveral of the herbaceous exolics, and moſt 
forts of ſaceulent plants, are raiſed; in Spring and 
Summer, from April or May till the end of July, planted 
either in pots, or a bed of light dry natural earth, 


under a: frame or hand- glafles, to defend them from 2 
falling, wet, eſpecially. che ſucculents; or may be for- 


wunde in Pots els in a bark-bed, or other hot - bed. 
8 They 
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By layers of the ung woad' i in the Vet pte 
branches many of the woody Greenchouſe plants may 
alſd be faiſed; performed in Spring and Summer, either 
In [their vis, or other pots placed near thereto: they 
lll, in many forts,” ſtrike the fame year; others, 
ante, not eee till the ſecond Spring and 


Summer z or any particular or curious ſorts may be 


forwarded by plunging the pots, containing the layers, 


| Ina bark bed: and When, in Laber method, they have 


rue good root, cut "them oe the” parent yon and 
| potte enn ian bod oe Jt... 

By a the t- many of the Gies houft | 
Abe rare alſo oecaſtonally raiſed, both of the woody 
and ſucculent kinds, &c. and Which may be detached 
In Spring. in March, April, May, & C. or towards 
Autumn, about Auguſt or September, with roots to 
-each; and planted in pots. By this method all the tribe 
of ales are principally” propagated, and ſome other ſuc- 
- culents, as well as many of the woody and herbaceous 
plants, though the two latter, in ar N . 


alſe by other methods. ©" 


And by off. ſets of and parting the roots, many or 
mob of the fibrous and fleſhy-rooted herbaceous peren- 
nials are propagated in Spring and Autumn; alfo the 


bulbous and tüberous-rooted kinds by off- ſets, proper 


to detach when the eaves decay; and likewiſe by off- 
ſet heads; and ſide-ſhoots,” many of the ſucculent plants 
are raiſed, the off⸗ſets, & c. taken off at any time when 
e occur, in Spring, Summer, and | 798 777 and 
lanted in pots of Iost ſoil. ry 555 
By budding or inoculating, ſevitut of. the more curi- 
ous woody plants are propaga ted; effected by inſerting 
huds of the deſited varieties into the ſides of ſtocks of 
the ſame family, as, for example, oranges and leinons 
in particular are always! raiſed,” of the deſtrable varieties, 
by badding the intended forts into ſeedling ſtocks," raiſed 
from the kernels of ripe oranges' or lemons; ſowed in 


an Spring in pots; and oy theſe are * in a 1 


— 
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bed Litwik forward the confiderably ſooner han without 

» at aid: and when the ſeedling ſtocks are come up 

or four inches high, the ſame or following year, 
e them ſingly in ſmall pots, giving water at planting ; 

55 af: again. plunged i in a hot-bed, under glaſſes, ſhaded 

from the ſun | till, they take root, when admit air, by 

tilting the glaſſes behind, or drawing them down a few 

inches, they Will thus run up witk ſtrait, clean ſtems, 

and when the ſe are two or three feet high, or more, 

they. may be budded i in Auguſt, Near, the top, inſerting 

one or two buds. in each ſtock, performed by the com- 

mon method, ſhaded from the mid-day ſun for a week 
5 or two, or more, till the buds unite with the ſtocks, 

and the buds remaining dormant till next Spring, when 

the head of the ſtock being cut off, they will then puſh 

ſorth each one ſhoot; and in which they may be for- 


: 

| warded by plunging! the pots in a moderate bark; bed, 
. | 

e 


giving them air and water till the latter end of June, or 
un July, then may be fully expoſed, to ſtrengthen the 

bugd-thoots.—And.. by the ſame. method, the curious 
forts of jaſmines, Kc. may be raiſed,. as alte by her 
and cuttings. 7 

By grafimg likewiſe, ſaws Houle: See oo the tree 
kinds are alſo raiſed, in warben W, performin 8 
it in the Spring. 
. Likewiſe by e or prafiing by i BY] fas 
particular; ſpecies: and varieties of tree and ſhrub kinds 
are propagated, and by which a new, tree of any defira- 
ble ſort may be raiſed in three or four months, and is 
practiſed ſometimes, both in raiſing ſome curious or 
ſcarce ſpecies which propagate but reluctantly by other 
methods, and ſometimes by way of curioſity, to raiſe a 


ni new tree expeditiouſly, ſuch particularly as oranges, by 
ing inarchipg the branch of a bearing tree, that, is furniſhed 
& with fruit, into a ſeedling orange-ſtock of a Proper ſize, 
355 performed in the Spring, about April. The branch unites 
wy with the ſtock by Auguſt. following, hen it may be 
00 | 6 from. the nee, ard remaining on the ſtock the new 


tree is formed, furniſhed with fruit of the inarched 
branch 5 though the having the inarching performed 
8 2 with 
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| ch is not aluazs material, gnly when 
required for curioſity, as before obſerved. 
This work of inarching is effected by having a ſtock 
or ftocks raiſed to a proper ſize in pots, then theſe 
placed near the tree from which you intend to inarch, 
to that the branch, as it remains on the tree, can Te 
bowed down to the ſiock,.to join thereto ; the ſtock 
and branch thereby, when joined together, forming a 
fort of arch while they are effecting the union,; obſer- 
ving, in proceeding to the operation, to mark the parts 
where the branch and ſtock readily join, cut away the 
bark and part of the wood two or three inches length- 
ways, both as equal as poſlible, cutting a ſmall lit or 
tongue in that part of the branch and another in the 
ſtock, apply the cut parts exactly, joining the tongue 
of the branch into the gaſh in the ſtock, keeping the. 
head of the branch uprightiſn; bind them both cloſe 
with a ligature of freſh baſs, coctianed a little above 
and below the cut joined parts; and then clay the graft- 
ed parts cloſely round over the tying, that no air, wet 
or drought can penetrate; placing alſo a firm ſtake, and 
to which tye the inarched branch, &c. ſecure. againſt 
wind, &c. And as by Auguſt aforeſaid it will be unit- 
ed with the ſtock, then cut the branch off from the 
mother-tree, floping below the inarching and cloſe to 
the ſtock, "continuing a Hake, to ae. the branch 
| from: being displaced. 2 
Of the en en plants, the. A can: aloes are 
fingular in not flowering till. of a great age, ſuppoſed 
near an hundred years, diſcovering. their. r for 
: " flowering by the central leaves beginning to open; and 
at which timeiit is proper to aſſiſt them, by plunging the 
tubs containing the plants into a: bark-bed or other hot- 
beg, in the Spring or beginning of Summer, the heat 
of Which will Ae, their growth conſiderably, that 
the flower- ſtem will advance rapidly 49 its. full height in 
three or four: months, Nds ging, 4. valt me of 
e SF 2100 Act 57 zar 01 Hoi ni le hs 
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A Hor-Hovss or Sro vr, in the hortic 
2 line, is conſtructed to furnih à certain conſtant 
degree of artificial heat internally, at all ſeaſons of the 


year, in which to raiſe and cultivate the moſt tender 


6. 


exotic plants obtuined otigivally from che hotteſt parts 


of the Eaſt and Welt Indies, Ar 


a, Aſia, and Af- 


rica; as the exotics obtained from theſe hot regions, 


cannot be cultivated in this country without the con- 


| "Rant! aſſiſtance and protection of à Hot-houſe, warmed 
internally by the continval heat of a tariner's bark hot- 


ed all the year, eſpecially the pine-ſto ve, and aſſiſted 
by flre- heat in Winter; che bark bed heat being requi- 
fte at all ſeaſons,” made in a capacious pit within nearly 


the length of the houſe, both to furniſh a regular 
ſtandard of heat to warm the internal air always to a 
higb degree, equal to that of the native places of 
"growth'of the vatiqus tender exotics contained therein; 


and alſo in which to plunge the pots containing che 
more tender kinds, ſuch as the pine apple plants in par- 
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5 8 5 _s We , 
are conſtantly plunged in the bark-bed: though moſt of the 

Fo af 4 K ny ; S &s S # Ee LE 3% E * * + 4 141 1 4 13 4 f * 2% 74.5 3 


other ſorts will ſucceed by continuing them ing any part 
of the ſtove out of the bark bed; but the whole gene- 
rally retained. conſtantly.in this preſervatory, as the de- 
licate tender temperature of the greater part will ſcarce- 
Iy admit of removing intd the full air in the heat of 
Summer, in this climate, to continue any conſiderable 
time; and although others leſs tender, will endure to 
be placed in the full air in the hot months of July and 
Auguſt, yet if much rain falls, or the nights prove 
chilly, they ſhould be removed in again, or placed oc- 
caſionally in a/vacant glaſs-caſe or , green-houſe, out of 
the weather, till the end of Auguſt, or beginning of 
September, then replaced in the hot houſe. 
So that by the aid of a hot houſe, the conſtruction 
and culture of which being naw brought to ſuch a 
ſtate of perfection, we are able to imitate the tempera- 
ture of heat of the hotteſt climates, and have the exotic 
plants of theſe diſtant hot regions in a ſtate of proſpe- 
rous growth, producing their flowers, and ſome their 
fine fruit in a high degree of maturity, as for example, 
the Ananas, or pine apple, a native of the hotteſt parts 
of South America, ſuch as Surinam, &c. is, by the aſliſt- 
ance of our hot houſes, cultivated and fruited in the 
utmoſt abundance and perfeQion ; and by which aid, 
numerous, moſt, curious, beautiful and rare exotics 
now, appear in the Engliſh gardens, whereby the cu- 
rious in plants are gratified by ſeeing thoſe of very 
wn aha diſtant countries collected within a ſmall com- 
15 But a hot houſe, or ſtove, is alſo of great utility in 
gardening, for raiſing various ſmall early crops of ſome 
deſirable hardy plants, ffowers, and fruits of our gardens 
to perfection, ſometimes two or three months before 
their natural ſeaſon in the open ground, ſuch as early 
ſtrawberries, kidney beans, peas, &c. likewiſe cucum- 
bers; as alſo ſome choice tree fruits, particularly, grapes; 
and in fruit ſtoves, early Cherries, peaches, apricots, 
plums, &c. ; and alſo in hot houſes, or forcing ſtoves, 
many forts of choice flowers are blown in very early 
. E perfection, 


o 
1. 
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perfection, as roſes, hypericum frutex, and other ſmall 
ornamental flowering fhrubs, and ſeveral kinds of hers 
baceous flowers, as pinks, carnations, hyacinths, dwarf 
tulips, Jonquils, &c. and any forts of curious annual 
flowers ; all which being in pots, may be placed in any 
part of the hot houſe, where room. 
And a hot houſe is alſo of great uſe in aſſiſting to 
raiſe ſevetal ſorts of tender ſeeds in pots plunged in che 


e 5 
EIN 
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bark bed, as likewiſe to ſtrike cutungs and layers ex- 
peditionſly in the bark-bed, of many forts of curious 
trees, ſhrubs, and herbacequs plants, and ſucculent 
kinds, both hardy kinds occaſicnally of the open ground; 
and of the green-houſe, as well as thoſe of the hot- 
houſe, the cuttings, &c. being planted in pots, and 
plunged in the bark-bed of the hot-houſe, the) will 
uickly ſtrike root; and is particularly eligible either 
or ſtriking cuttings, &c. of any particular ſorts as ſuc- 
ceed with difficulty in the natural tarth, or others that 
may be required to be ſtruck and run off as expeditiouſſy 
as poſſible; as likewiſe ſeeds of many tender er other 
pants being fowed in pots, and plunged in the bark- 
bed, will grow freely, which in many kinds-would 
not vegetate at all in this country without that alſiſt- 
ance. my | | 5 ö — 
The hot houſe plants that require to have conſtant 
protection of that prefervatory, conſiſt of a great va- 
riety both of the tree, ſhrub, herbaceous, and ſuccu- 
lent tribe, bulbous-rooted' kinds, &c. all or moſt of 
which will ſucceed in a common pine apple hot houſe, 
as the heat requiſite for the pines, is applicable to 
moſt other tender exotics of the torrid zone ; though 
| for full collections of plants, ſtoves of different con- 
| ſtructions and dimenſions are occafionally allotted to 
I The plants in general of the hot houſe muſt'be kept 
in pots, and continued conſtantly in that apartment 
Winter and Summer: ſome plun ged in ihe bark-bed, 
particularly all the pine apple plants, and others oeca- 
ſionally that are of the moſt tender nature; though | 
moſt of the other exotics will fucceed out of 
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thetbark-bed,; and way be Sold! ape m the melves 
&c. in different parts of the — -dlinqing therwhole 
mocferate admiffions of ſreſſ air in Warm funny days, 
leſs or; more according to the ſeaſon ;; and nereſſary 
ſupplies of water to preſerve the earth in the pots mo- 
derately moiſt ; bur for the general culture, ſee the 
\ UireRtions after the arrangement or liſt of the plants. 
There being g different orders of hot houſes and Ras; 
2 bark or. moiſt ſtove; having conſtant bark- beds, and 
_ afliited by fires in Winter; and a dry ſteve, warmed' by 
are beat only, in Winter, and cold weather in the 
Spring, is ſor particular ſorts of plants, ſuch as many 
of the ſucculent plants; though a common bark 
and fire heat ſtove Will generally be ſuitable to 
the general collection of hot houſe plants, as far as 
toom admits : but ſhall give ſome general obſervations 
in the conſtruction and uſe of the different ſoits of hot 
houſes; oo git S153 Has nd $23 6f is 10 
A bark ſtove is the moſt common or general bot 
bouſe ſor the culture of pine apples, together with any 
other tender exotics; or hot houſe: plants in general, is 
conſtructed both With flues for ale heat, carried all 
round che front, ends, and back walls, internally, and 
With a capacious wide pit, nearhy the length of the 
houſe, and a yard or three ſeet and a half deep, in 
which to make a - tanner's bark hot bed, both to aſſiſt 
in Warming the interna] air more effectually, and in its 
kindly, moderately moiſt degree, is ſuitable to many of 
the more delicate exotics, and in which to plunge the 
pots of: various tender kinds, ſuch as the Pine- apple, 
which in particular will not ſucceed, unleſs the plants 
are conſtantly retained in the bark bed; to have the ad- 
vantage of that kindly. moiſt, regular, durable beat 
: = ta their rooms, as is peculiar to this kind of hot 
0 ds. 8 
The other kind of hot houſes, generally e ed 
a dry ſtove, being furniſhed with: gun for fire heat only, 
and no pit for a bark bed, and is allotted principally for 
the leſs tender ſtove exotics, and many of the ſucculent 
_ which being (full of Os ſucceed / rather 
frat e 7 
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being placed upon ſhelves or ſta nds 
Phe erection of the different ſtoves 


28 may either be in 
the Pleaſure ground, Ritchen garden, Nurſery ground, 
e. as convenient, generally in a ſomewhat elevated 
fituation out! of the wet, and where the full ſun has 
free acceſs the Whole day, ſrom riſing to ſetting if 
b af5b10 ror goards.” : 
-:All:hot houſes, &c! ſhould range long ways, nearly 
eaſt and weſt; with the front full to the ſouth, baving 
a brick or ſtone· work back wall ten or twelve feet high, 
or more, and only eighteen ir ches to two feet and a 
half high in the ſront and at both ends, upon which 
to have upright glaſs work in moveable ſliding ſaſhes, 
and with a ſloping top alſo of glaſs ſaſhes to ſiide up and 
down, and a brick work flue for fire heat conſtructed 
within ſide, ranging horizontally along the front and 
both ends to the back wall, where it may be in two or 
three returns one over the other, the uppermoſt flue 
terminating in an upright vent to difcharge the ſmoak 
after paſſing through all the ffaes to warm them in the 
requiſite degree of heat, generally having all the flues 
detached from the walls two, three, or ſeveral inches, 
to impart the heat from both ſides; and for the bark- 
ded, an oblong pit nearly the length of the ſtove, by: 
ſtx to eight feet wide, and three and a half deep, 
formed by a thin brick wall raiſed two or three feet 
above the floor. 81 mn 195 R 155 LR z ; : 
In dimenſſons, a hot houfe. may be from twenty or 
thirty to fifty or-a hundred feet long from ten to twelve 
or fifteen feet wide, ten or twelve to fifteen fęet wide, 
ten or twelve to fifteen feet high er more in the back, 
by ſix in the front, with ſtoping glaſſes extending 
from the top of the front ſaſlies do that of the back, 
A general hot houſe, or bark ſtove, ſerving both for 
the culture of Pine apples, and? the various other tender 
*Kot1cs denominated Stove plants, or that require the 
conſtant aid of artifieia} heat, may, in dimenſions, be 
from fiſtee n or twenty to fifty ſeer long or more, ten or 
e olg 8. 5. | _ \welve- 
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twelve wide; the ſame in height belünd is in the back walt 
by five or ſix feet high in-the-fropt and, end walls and gab 
Vork together, with a flue within carried borizont. 
along the front and ends, either fingly,.or.. double on 
over the other, dontinued to the back Wall, — _ 
before obſerved, it may be in two ox;three. returns, and 
in the bottom ſpace of the bouſe müſt he formed the 
pit for the bark bed, in dimenſions as above, generally 
not ſinking the bottom but little, r not more than a foot 
below the floor of the houſe, eſpecialhy if a Wet bottom, 
raiſing it two or three feet above by means of a ſurround- 
ing parapet wall carried up quite from the bottom, ſo 
that in the Whole, the pit will be three feet or three 
feet and a half deep, having the hottom of the pit paved 
with brick, the floor of the houſe with the ſame, 
or broad ſquare tiles, and let all the wood work be 
_ painted white in oil colour, both nee and 
„ wit . 3: I 4 anal 
The bark hed. of. the hot. houſe pit ſhould ty 
be made in the Autumn, to ſupport. a good st all 
r | 1 
Beſides the aha general bark ſhoves, it. is 3 to 
have one or two ſwmaller ones, ſerving as 4 nurſery. pit 
and ſucceſſion apartments, for raiſing the young pines 
in particular, of, a proper age and ſize for truitipg, 
then removed in ſucceſſional order into he iin, hot 
houſe... ere 2188 1 4s It is 7 55 1102 35 
Ore of theſe. wana Grant to the. main a. Rove may be 
ſmaller than the other, and built all round intirely with 
brick work. five: or fix foot, high behind, by four or five 
in the front, with ſloping glaſſes at top, and have a flue 
for fue- heat carried rourd the upper part within ard 
this pit being filled with bark for a hot- bed, in which 
to plunge the pots of plants, and warm the incloted air, 
ſerves to raiſe and contain the young Pine plants, &c. 
the firſt Nea, and. 1 is generally called, Veel the Pit or 
Bark pit. i tors 29422 #731 +393 
Tre other "additional -zorGrr Rove. may 3 of large 
dimet ſions, to recgive the young plants ſrom the pit the 
ſecond year in their advanced growth, and may be oy 
neal! 
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nearly in the forma of the {aller one, or rather fours 
© what in the manner öf the main Move; but neither ſo 
long, wide, or lofty, | Farniſhied- rith tte lues, and a 
bark pit within; and this ferving to raiſe the ſucceſſion 
Pine plants evety year to a proper ze for fruiting,” and 
being thence removed in Autumn to the principal fruiting 
ſtove annually, in conſtant N is e oalled 
dhe Saccction Houſe: 72 207 19 939% . SAT 1 

Though in many places one! 8 Weed hon? bunt 
| faces botk for raiſing the young Pine plants and fruit- 

ing the large ones, as well as to contain the collection 
8 ſtove plants in general, which, however, is often 
attended with this difadvantage in the pines in particu- 
5 that as it is generally neceffary to keep the main 


bouſe! in a higher degree of heat than is in general pro- 


per for the ſucceſſion plants, it ſometimes forces tilem 
__ (he latter) into fruit at an improper time, before they 
are arrived to an eligible age and ſize to yield proper 


ſized fruit ; hence appears the utility of 2 alſo 


either a Bark pit or Succeſſion houſe,” or both. | 

In Hot-houſes, grapes are fruited early in great 
perfection, two or three months or more before their 
natural ſeaſon; and to effect which, have ſome young 
vines planted along the oviſide of the front, at proper 
_ Giftunces, and the ſtem of each drawn in through a 


- hole, and the branches Ra, ol up; under che Hoping | 


_ glaffes Seve” 2518 XSGOH 

The leon of Hot- houſe la amounts to above 
two hundred different gepera, of which, ſome genera 
furniſhy but one, others two, three, cr many fpecies, 
conſiſting in the different genera, of between four and 


ſive hundred ſpecies and varieties, compoſed of trees, 


ſhrubs, herbaceous and ' ſucculent plants, of many 
different growths and ſizes, various in their leaves, 
flowers, and fruit, as beſore obſerved; and moſtly all of 
which are retained principally for curioſity; except the 
pine apple plants, which both encreaſes the variety in 


. dar e degree, and produces annually, crops 


of moſt delicious fruit, Tipening in bigh maturity in 


Summer ad Cr em b June til October. and 
| ſometimes 
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ſometimes the late for. afford ſome fruit iu the Winter 
ſeaſon. 451 DA $50 557: 


e BY HA: og 
In regar to the ed 1 of the ſtove; and the 
plants contained therein, ſee it explained after the fol- 
E arrangement of bhe me o_ 0 85 of 
the Hot-hauſe plants. wer 6H) I 
Having thus given. the . intimations concerning 
the nature and utility of Hot- houſe plants, together 
with the neceſſary hints. relating to the requiſite conve- 
niences of the Hot-houſe and ſtove apartwents, neceſſary 
for the cultivation of theſe tender exotics, next follows. 
x regiſter of the principal different genera and ſpecies, 
& c. thereof, in the Engliſh or Bh gardens, and in 
which regiſter, all the ſpecies and varieties are arranged 
in their proper genera. or families, each genus under the 
Latin, er Botanic, and Engliſſi name, Where any, with the 
proper and moſt general names of the ſpecies, ſome of 
which {erxe as ſhort, ſpecific diſtinctions of their diffe- 
rence, and of, their natural nent or wt of oaks 
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Arrow-rooted +: +; 


Martynia peromie, bern. 
nial Martynia 

Melaſtoma N 
Melaſtoma or American | 
Gooſeberry +, 


4 
"2 £4 


3 
* 


| Meſua-ferrea, lrony Meſus, 


or Indian, Roſe Cheſnut 


Michelia Champuca, Sweet 
Yellow paring or | 
.\Chamipacan SITY 

Mimoſa ($2384.71 ve), 


© RS, 


# Plaut, 


noren 0 bk vis P LAYED. 


— erogfanfragrant” | 


— Broad leaved Abavdl 

— 'Dorted falked Senſitive | 
Mimoſa” 5 JOOk-WOTTh, 
VUnguis Cati, Cat- 
clawed, or bocke! 
podded 

<> — er Pia! 
podded 1 

—Virgated or twi == 

— Glaucous lowed) 

— Lebberk, Or . y N 
Free Acacia , 
Vague downy/Mizoſa | 
1 a eo, Exotic 

ee 


F % AE. 


} 


4 TOP 


15 Puanranf Ace. | 1 Mufa (PiartT ALS 
CHA}: 4 19n9091 ⁵ Taulbyguunnrar) 

— Senſitive Plant 5 5 — Paradiſe: Plaistain 1 — 
ede er bünible 1 N Tree, which having 
Senſitive Plant Ni very long broad lea ves, 
— Lively berbaceous- I and vaſt eluſters of fig- 

Senſitive Plant like fruit, is oi pcAm to 
— Plenated, 0 be the fig . 
annual Senſitive Plant Paradis 5915 
— Pernambucan wailing” 4 — Sapient Plaintain Tree 
Senſitive Pant 1 Bihai, or moſt ample 
— Pigris; or ggard. -::  leaved Muſa . { 5% 
Senſitive Plank "x 1 (My x Fre 


— Ceylon Myrtle 


den or Indian — (Piments) 5 
Sanaa f Alpes, ee 
— Broad 4 Acacia Myrtle | : 
— Arboreous, or Tree” "il. — Long e 
ae | — Broad leatCd - 
— Horn- beating, oo grea t — Brafilian broad —y 
© horned Acacia 4 Myrtle DOS TB. 
— Horned, or long ſpied Munchauſia Lech or 
Tamarind leave [ Fpecious Munchauſia = 
— Nilotic Acacia, or _» | Nerium(OL EA NDR * 
Gum Arabic — (Oleander) Double 
f 


Nyct nthus ( 1 


| Ja$MINE)- 8381 
a} 4 Sambac, or Arabian — 
I Jaſmine Toa 
41 te flowered.) > 


5 j a — Moſt large e 


A | 
— Single hy TE | 


| — Arbor triſtis, or 


Sortrowful Tree LY 


| Olea (OLrveF RE AN. 


— Moſt tent Sine 

Olive I 

1 Ophioxylum "Satan; 
'_  Snake- 


I . 
. 


„ ee 
De 


flowered r 
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Hake ite Ceylon: 
_ Ophioxylon _ 
Oxalis (Wo op ENTS R- 
MELT? 
— Pur ple 
— Yellow | 
— (Fes capri) or 
SGranulous- rooted 
yellow Oxalis 
Pancratium (Pancratium | 
Lily, Or SEA | 
Darxronir) 
— Ceylon Pancratium | 
— Mexican 
'— Carabzan 
— Amboina broad leaved © 
— Gibraltar Pancratium 
— African 
—Carolinian 
Parkinſonia aculeata, 
Paſſiflora (PASSION 
FLOWER) 
— - Laurus leaved 
 — Sawed lea ved 
— - Suberous, or cork- 
backed 
— Silk leaved 
— Round leaved 


— Murucufe, or Moon- 1 


ſhaped leaved 

— Red flowered 

— Normaline emarginated 

leaved | 

— Fetid, or ſtinking 

-- Minimous, or ſinall 
flowered 

— Apple ſhaped fruited 
— Quadrangular ſtalked 

— Dotted lea ved ” 

P 3 Americana, or 


* 


z 


10 


4 a 
Py 1 


bi 
| 


2 * 
* 


| 


a 
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" Rea Patagonula 


5 Panthpetes (Indian 


VERVAIN Ma 
LOW) 


4 — Purple, or nt 
Petiveria (Gui x EA 


Hex Wp) 


|— Alliaceous, or garlicky 


ſcented. 


| — Ockandiious flowered 
| Phoenix Aactylifera, or 


Date-bearing Palm 
ane (82A S1DE 
VV 
— Epiphyllanthus, or 
Lance-leayed . | 
lanthus 
— Niruri, or U pright 
herbaceous Phyilanthils 
— Great flowered oval 
leaved 


| — Emblica, or B 


fruited Phyllanthus 
— Madras wed Se ſhaped 
leaved 


Phyſalis (Aleleng. or 


£ 


WINTER CHERRY) 
— Curaſſoan Winter 
. 
| — Viſcous 


|— Peruvian - 


Phytolacca dioica, or 
Dioicous American 
Nigbtſhade 

Piper (PETER) 

— Black round Indian 
Pepper 

— { amalago) or 155 8 


. 


Jamaica Pepper 


— Long Indian phe, orb | 
; i — tulle 


wor-novsr 


— Obtuſed leaved "4 | 
— Reticulated, or Netted 
leaved ; 
Piſcidia 8 Baſtard 
Coral Tree, or Jamaica 
Dog-wood 4 
Piſonia aculeata, Prickly 
Piſonia, or Fingrigo 
Plumbago Zeylanica, - 
Ceylon eee or : 
Leadwort 8 
— Climbing plumbago 3 
Plumeria (WES 5 DIA 
 JasMINE) 
— Red flowered 
White 3+ 
— Obtuſe leaved 5 
Poinciana (BAR RADO ESC 
Fron Fine) 
— Pulcherrimous,. or nioſt 
1 with cy 
in pairs 6 
— Chineſe Spineleſs + 
— Elated; or tall unarmed | 
— Bijugated, ſingle ſpined 
Polemonium rubrum, or 
Red Greek Valeria 
Polianthes tuberoſa (or. my 
 (ToBeROSE) : 
— Common ſingle Bowered 
— Double flowered - 
Polypodium (Po LvY- 
FFF 
— Golden Polypody, or 
Hare's Foot Fern 
— Auriculated, or eared 
— Three-leaved | ; 
Portulacca: Anacampſeros, - 


or Shrubby Purſſane 


: 1 


; * 
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— Great flo wered 


— Hexandrious flowered 


— 


Pſidium (Gu A vA) 

— Pear- bearing 

— Apple- ee 

— Vittated, or lleted 
Pſoralea (P/oralea) 


| — Pinnated leaved 
| — Prickly leaved | 
|— Bracteated, or floral 


leaved © -. 

— Bituminous 
 Prerocarpus (Pterocarpus) 
— Polygonoideous, or 

_ Rnot-grafs- like | 


; — Leafleſs 
| | Pteris (FER WF. 


— Caudated, or Tailed © 


Jamaica Ferm 


— Lineated Jamaica Fern 


Randia (Randia) 
— Mild, or thornleſs 


— Prickly 5 
| Rauvotf nitidis. or Glit- 
' tering e Rau- 
volfia 
| Rivinia (Rivinia) 5 
— Humble. . 
— Canaſcent, or TORR 


— Octandrious flowered 
| Rondeletia Americana, or 


American tinus leaved 
Rondeletia 


| Saccharum (SUGA * 


CANE) 
— Officinal, or common 
— Dr 


| Salicornia fruticoſa, or 


Shrubby glaſs- wort 


T wee e ) 


NN (Soar BE Ow 


— ( Saponaria / 


—_ 7 — 
” 


17 
. 
1 
+ 
1 
: 
75 
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| == (Saponaria}.on Indian | Spondias/( AMrs RICE 7 
Soap(Berry: \ ov 6s! | Poo Wi 0 — 
— American (rebate) ot Black 
5 — Spinous Jamaica American Plum 
gSenecia (GROUNHDsSE 155 | — Yellow floweted ” \ a - —_ 
— (Pſeudo China) or _ * 4 (Ctapelia) 1 
tard China Root — Variegated flowered, © 
Sida ee ee Le. | ſpreading branched 
LO W) N 2. Uſe Hairy 3 — 


cho Heart leaved Ra: — Mammillary, or Wany 
— Rhombus wot -| Swietinia Mahogoni, or 
| — Many flowered At Mahogany Tree 


— ( Abutilon) or roundiſh | Tamarindus Indica, or | 
| heart-leaved Sida © +. Indian Tamarind Tree 
Sideroxyium 8 n | Theobroma (Cn oc o- 
WOOD) ͤ 1 MEE... © 
— Unarmed, or ethorleſs | 3 ltd Nut 
— Thorny 141 — = (Guazuma) or Baſtard | 
Solanum (Nie 6 ar- 8 


ADE) + Anguſtous, or Narrow 
— Guinea Nightſhade | 7 Chineſe Cedar 3 
— Verbaſcum leaved | | Tourneforti ( 7 Peer, = 
— Sodom Ni d or i ortia) | 8 
— 2 Solanum 1 — Sawed leaved © 3 
— Fiery, or R ſpined Volubilated, or wing 
— Indian Pear frutted {I Su : 
— Bonarlans. oF} ofe vmbelled © 
— Mammoſe golden. e La oft ſtinking AE 
n > 405 Fs - Diffufed, or Lee : 
— Tomentoſe, or aer, | Triumfetta Lappula, or 4 
 leaved I. Burry Triumfetta 
vx Oak leaved n 1 Turnera Ulmifolia, or Elm- f 
= | Sophora 8 5 1 leaved Turnera £ 
7 — Tomentoſe Sophora, + Irena lobata, or Lobated f 
= or Silvery Colutea® Indian Mallow FF 
; — W hite-fBowered - WE 1 Urtica nicen, or Snowy. 5 i 
ö | "as — 1 3 Ve oe? Nettle DR 8 
4 — Cape Sophoa ' PVerbeſina alata, or 
— — leaves Winged Indian 4 5 8 


Verbeſina ee 
Vinca 


3 
"2 
* 
$ 
bh 


* 
19 
* 
* 


— Small leaved 


; eB AE. 


1 EW: 


* —— — 


* 


n nnen An rr D it 


Vinga,(P ER W l N. K LE) || — Conellay: or laurus- * | 
| —RoſeP | 


eriwinkle kle of 


| * 72 2 W 4 7. * 
„ Madggaſcar 


Vitis (Ving) , 


— Three. leaved Indian .. 
— Indian heart leaved 
Volkameria (Le 1 
. Unarmed, or eee 
ſtalked 

— Priekly talked 
Winterana (WIA L 1 5 
r. 


=: the ER IN anrangement ab the- Tre | 
plants, it may be obſerved, that ſome ſorts mentioned 


491} ' 


leaved Winterana 


— Aromatic Winterana „ 
1 1 (Levrat 85 


7 FLOWE 9 = 
— Long leaved 
— Broad: 4 Bo 5 


den 


A 


in the G-een-houſe collection, are alſo introduced in 
this, which determines that they, being either tenderer 
than the generality of other Green-houſe exotics; and 
liable to ſuffer in that conſervatory in hard W it 
is adviſeable to introduce ſome alſo into the Stove in 
that ſeaſon, as a place of . ſecurity, or that ſome 
kinds of curious flowering ps although” hardy 


enough to live in a Green-hou 
kept in the Hot-houſe, they flower in greater perfection, 
and oftener, as in ſome of the ay and ee pat 


aloe, &c. 


The Hot-houſe 9 conſt 
baceous, fibrous-rooted kinds, and ſuc 


e all Winter,” yet being- 


* plants, as 


before obſerved; all of which being cultivated in the 


nurſeries for fale, and where thoſe. who are about to 


make a collection, may be furniſhed. | . 
They are raiſed by different methods, as File ſeed; « 


| fackets, off-ſets, layers, flips, cuttings, in Spring. 


Summer, and Autumn, ſowing the ſeeds, planting the 
ſuckers, off-ſets,. ſlips, layers, cuttings, &c. in pots 


in rich earth, and 


plunge them in the bark bed 


in the Hot houſe, — will all ſoon grow in bo 


different ways, then when the young plants are ad- 
„ _ —_— ne 1 


FI. 


vanced a little in 
= pots. TN 


2 
8 
pe WES x: 
Ro + 2 2 


Some 


| [> Zamid {Dw axe! bi 
1 PALM) 

1 — Dwarf-ſawed: b 

bs þ oo Intire leave 1 


| of trees, the, Mrs 
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Ain der 20403 | FV 
5 „ e f 
crowns, that is; the 


if 


7 
1 £ e 
** In 

- 


Some ſorts: are alſo raiſed by hat 1 

pine apple plants, in particular, producing a ſtocky 

crown of leaves at top of the fruit, forming a young 
plant, ard alſo: ſometimes ſmall ſuckers at the baſe of 
it; and by both of which, detached and planted in 
pots, ard placed in a bark bed, & c. will grow freely; 
and form proper plants, and by Which, and the ſuckers 

from the root, the pine plants are commonly propagated, 
attaining an eligible ſize in two years to produce fruit; 
and ſometimes eally planted ſtrong ſuckers and crowns 
will, in one year's growth, by the end of Summer, 


2 


EEO become good fruiting plants. | 
All the Hot houſe plants in the foregoing arrangement, 
muſt be planted in pots, and conſtantly continued there- 
in, proportioning tie: pots ſmaller or larger, according 
to the nature of growth, and different ſizes of the 
plants, ſome being of diminutive. growth, others flow 
growers, they umſt have ſmall pots in proportion, and 
as others are free ſhooters; and ſome attain ſome conh- 
derable ſize, allow theſe pots larger dimenſions, fuch 
as 24's, or 16's, &c. in the advanced ſtate of the 
plants; all which of the woody and herbaceous kinds 
may be potted in any light rich garden earth; but 
the ſucculent kinds, on account of their peculiar ex- 
cCeeding moiſt quality, ſhould have a light dry fandy or 
menial. mr; I 7 EI; . 
Obſerve, in potting the different plants, that as there 
are hol es at the bottom of the a pots for diſcharging the 
' » Tuperfluous moiſt in the occaſional waterings, be careful, 
before putting in the earth, to place ſome pieces of tile, 
or oyſter ſhells, ore: over each hole, both to keep the 
aperture from being clogged up, ard the earthwof the 
Pots from being waflied out in watering, as well as o 
TConfine the roots of the plants within the pot. 
In potting the plants, firſt put ſome earth in the pots, 
2 quarter, or half full, or more, according to the ſize 
of the roots, or of the ball of earth thereto, of ſuch 
ds are removed with balls, then placing the plant in the 
Dot, fill up with more earth to the brim, ſhaking * 


o 


— 


— 
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1 18 
pot gently to ſettle the earth cloſe about the roots, and 
dire y give a moderate waterin; 328 2107 $HIDG | 
renerally obſcrye, in putting doeh kate! as amg 


F 7 YL one Pot. to W Wirte a bal of earth 


r 
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front, Eng the taller plants behind, plunging ſome of 
oo more. tender kirds into the bark bed, ſuch as all 

0 pine-apple plants, in particular. 

; In the bark Hot-houſe, furniſhed! with a - pit-for n 
8 bark bed, this ſhould be filled with new tanner's bark, 
1 obtained from the tan yards; the principal feafon.for 
4 | Whikhs, is Autumn, about Avguſt, September, or OG. 
5 ber, as may be required, though it may be done at vlmeſt 
h any time When neceſſary; but for à geperal rerewabef 


0 the bark bed for the reception of the pine apple, and 
1; to aſſiſt in warming the internal air of the houſe more 
it _ effecually throughout the Winter, it is molt eligible to 
3 be performed in Autumn, principally towards the latter 
bs end of September, or in October, or beginning of No- 
| venber, at lateſt, in order that it ny ee, good | 
15 Fad ali Winter, as obſerved. - 
he The tanner's bark, for this purpoſe; ſhould: He ſach as 
5 is is moderately freſh, not baving been too long caſt out 
ile, of the tan vats to have become decayed: and that of 
the _ the middling fize is beſt, and not too ſmall and earthy, 
te nor very wet; and when brought home, if it appears 
10 very full of moiſture, either throw it in a heap to drain 
| and ferment in heat, or if very wet, ſpread i it to dry in 
ole the ſun for a day or two, then carry it into the pit of 
ſue the Hot houſe, filling it up therewith to the top, or 
uch two or three inches, or more above, to allow for ſettling, 
the it will ſoon ferment and heat in a proper temperature, 
. the Which ſometimes proves violent. at. firſt, and in which 


. Cale the CRY muſt. not wy plunged. fully till the great 
5 * | burning 
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; burning heat i is over, or at Neat do. klub the p pots 
of plants above balf way for the . week or two ; 
_obfervirg, as it is principally the pine plants that are to 
occupy the bark bed, place the talleft plants behind, and 
fo proceeding in gradual order to the RG; in front, at 
a foot or more diſtance between the pots. 

The other plants may be placed ſome upon gielves, 
and tops of the flues, &c. and others you wiſh to for- 
Ward! in growth, may be plunged i in the bark bed. 

With regard tothe general management of the Hothouſe, | 
and culture of the Plants, it muſt be obſerved the plants 
are always to remain in the houſe ; and, the pine plants, 
in particuſar, continued conſtantly in the Lark beds : 
_ obſerve the following l in their Winter 1 
. Summer culture. 
In Winter, from Odtober till May, | it is « neceſſary to 
. fires every eveping, about four or five o'clock, to 
warm the flues ſofficiently to im part a proper heat. there- 
from 10 warm the internal air in a Tequiſit te. degree till 
- morning, when, allo in Hofty, cold, cloudy, and foggy 

Weather, it is neceſſary to make a, moderate fire, and in 
very ſevere froſts, keep up a fire all day long, for the 
air of the houſe muſt be always kept to a certain regular 

degree of heat, equal to that of hot countries, from 
"which the plants were originally obtained, and as a ſure 

g | guide to this, it is neceſfary to have a thermometer 
; tyſpended | in the middle of the Hot-houſe, having the 

: proper degree of heat for the pine apple, (Ananas) 

marked thereon, placing it with the back towards the 
ſun, that it may be affected only by the heat of the 
_ hovſe, and by the riſing and falling of the liquid ſpirit 

in the glaſs tube, effected more or leſs by the power of 

"the internal temperature, and requiſite degree thereof, 
© neceſſary for the culture of the (Ananas) or pine-apple, 

2 as befote hinted;; and the heat roper for the plants is 

. e to the culture of lk, or all the other ten- 
der exotics of this conſervatory, being always careful 
never to raiſe the heat too greatly by means of the 
fire, generally never more than five degrees over or 


under the ſtandard mark on the thermometer: in this 
manner 
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manner the fire is to be 3 very pight, * till 


$f then wo ' ceafe f fires for the Summer, 11 


next Ottober. 5 
As to the bark bed heat, 51 generally continues a 
IT vi moderate, and regular heat, two or three 
months without any trouble, alfording both a fine moiſt 


growing warmth to the roots of the pines, and other 
Plants plunged therein, as well as, impart a molt agree- 


able mild heat day and night, to aſſiſt warming the heat 
of the houſe; both in conjunction with that of the fires 
in Winter, and without, ſo as in fine mild days, no 
ßres will be neceſſary even in the Winter ſeaſon; and 
in Summer, the bark-bed is ſufficient night ard. day 
without any fire at all, from May to October. 

© However, as the bark bed will gradually decline in 
heat after two or three months, When the pots being 
taken out, and the tan being forked oyer to the bot- 
tom, it will renew its heat in a proper degree for two 
or thies months, or more, longer ; 41 1 5 when the 


heat Is. found much decreaſed, is renewed by forking 


over again, as above; or previouſly, about January and 
© Api, add a third, or fourth part of new tan, firſt re- 


moving as much of the old at top, forking up the re- 
maining old and new together, which will receive the 
beat till July or Auguſt, and ſocking it over once 
more, and if tbought 'needful, A portion of freſh tan, 
as above, will continue the bed in proper order till 


Ocdober. when the old bark could be removed, and 


the pit filled again with. a portion. of ele tan from the 


_tanneries. 


During the Winter, a little "beth air . 77 1 8 
times be admitted; but always ſparingly, only in fine 


calm mild ſun- -ſhining days, when if a good heat, in 


the houſe, may ſlide open ſome of the front or top 


. glaſſes, one, two, or three inches, about ten or 
_ eleven. o'clock, till one or two, or ſhut cloſe, ſoon- 
er if * weather changes lee or the air ſharply 


cold. 


But, | as the Spring and. warm 9 HL, in u March, 
April, &c. advances, give air more freely in fire. warm 


4 ſunny 
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ſunny days, admitting it an hour or two ſooner in the. 
forenoon, by nine or ten in the morning, and continue 
tilb two, three, or four in the afternoon, if the weather 
continues mild and funny; büt if the weather changes 
unſavourable, be careful to ſhut cloſe accordingly in 
due time; fo as to keep up always a regular degree of 
Water, during! the Winter, will be requiſite to 
the» Hetthouſe plante almoſt in general, but in 2 
moderate degree, generally performing this in ſunny | 
days in the forenoon, about eleven or twelve o'clock, _ 
the woody and {herbaceous plants will require a mo- 
derate ſupply of moiſture about once a week, or ten 
or twelve days, or a'fortnight, &c. or according as 
„ tte earth in the pots become dry, the pines in parti- 
cular, as being plunged in the moitt heat of the bark- _, 
bed, will require but very gentle waterings at this 
ſeaſon; but as the warm Spring ſeaſon comes on, and 
a ſtrong ſun, the plants, in general, will require 
water more frequent, though always moderate, ne- 
ver ta make the earth very wet; and as to the 
ſucculent plants, in particular, they being replete 
with moiſture, ſhould always be very ſparingly wa- 
tered, and not ſo often as the woody, and other 
kinds, as a too copious moiſture is apt to rot ſome 
of the more tender kinds that are of very ſucculent 


owthio 7 | | 

In the Spring, about March or April, the bark-bed 
will require to be renewed with addition of ſome freſh 
tan from the tanner's, firſt taking up all the pots, and 

throwing out ſome of the old bark at top and ſides that 
is become decayed and earthy ; then fill up with the 
new equal to the quantity of about one-third of what 
the pit contains, and then fork up the new and old 
together, and directly replunge the pots of pines, &c. 
again, and the bed will thus revive its heat in a proper 
degree till July or Auguſt, when, by forking it over 
once more, it will ſupport a good heat till October, 
when all the old bark muſt be removed, and * 150 
LS 1 Ale 
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filled with a quamity of new tan for a. freſh bed for the, WI 
J. 8 N 4 


and others requiring larger pots, let thein now be ſhifted. 
Having for this purpoſe clean pots of a due fize larger 
(32's or 24's, if ſtrong plants) take opportunity of: a_ | 
warm dry day, take up all the pots, and proceeding to 
ſhift them, turn each plant out of its preſent. pot with 
the ball of earth about its roots; trim away a little of 
the old earth at the ſides and bottoms, and any long er 
matted Gbres of the roots; then, having put ſome freſh. + 
earth in. the new pot, place the plant with the ball! 
entire therein, fill up with more freſli earth, and dire &i 
ater it moderately ; and thus proceed to each plant, | 
till the whole is ſhifted. And at this.time let the bark ö, 
bed be forked up to the bottom, previouſly adding, if 
thought expedient, about one third. of new tan, as 
above adviſed, firſt removing ſome of the old waſted: | 
top bark, filling up the pit witk the new ; and then 
fork up the, Whole equally together, and directly plunge - 
the pots in due order. The bed will thus recoder a 
lively heat, and ſoon make the plants ſtrike freſh-root - 
nt the keen i 
It may be remarked, that in ſhiſting the plants, if 
any aſſume a ſickly ſtate, ſhake them entirely out of 
the old earth, trim the roots cloſe, and cut away all 
dry or decayed parts; then plant them in entire 
freſli earth, give water, and plunge them in the bark 


| About Math or Apiil,” fvch Of the Jouns vive Pads, 


Though in the Spring-ſhiſting the young pines, ſome © 
chuſe to dif-root the plants, and ſhift them wholly into 
entire freſh earth; that is, they ſhake every plant 
entirely out of the old earth, then prune all the fibres of 


the roots cloſe, and fillingethe pot with new compoſt, 
or freſh mold, plant the Þines therein, one in each pot, 


cloſe the earth about the roots, and give a very gentle 
watcring, then plunge them in the bark-bed pre- 
viouſly prepared as above: and thus the plants make 
wholly new roots or young ores, emitted into en- 
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© freſh..earth, they will advance in 4 ftrong free 
Srowth! 5 do motiod 3 ee e 
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Tr hq bed vine $5.30 boa ore I 
Waterings mult alſo be well attended to all Summer, 
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-© ſafens for performing any general ſhifting. g. 
Aocoꝛdiug as the pine: apples ripen in Summer and 
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the {rei is ripe, or ſoon -after, io be taken off for 
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ige : likewiſe any ſmall . produced at the baſe of 
e fruit may be detached for the ſame purpoſe; And 
the ſuckers ariſing at the bottom of the old plants, 
When from about five or f, to eight, ten, or twelve 
inches len gth, ate alſo proper to be detached as princi- 
pal young plants, and prepared for planting: obſerving, 
that as both the crowns and fuckers are of a ſomewhat 
. fuceulent | nature at bottom, when firſt taken off it is 
Proper, 17 to planting, to la them upon a ſhelf, 
. e in ſome dry place, or in the Hotchouſe. for a feu 
days, or a week or, two. or more, to dry the ſucculence 
or moiſture in the bottom part aforefaic, chat they may 
not thereby rot in the earth, before they ſtrike root, 
after being planted. Then, after they are thus pre- 
pared, 0 a quantity of wall pots (48's) and ſome 
freſh earth, Hill the pots therewith, trim off ſome of the 
bottom outer leaves, and cut eff any hard part at bot- 
tom; plant them one in each pot, cloſe the earth 
| firmly 9585 the inſerted part, give a moderate water- 
iyg, and plunge the pots into a bark bed of a briſk heat, 
or into a new-made dung hot bed, having ſome tan at 
top in Which; to plunge the pots, and "to remain fix 
weeks or two months to ſtrike them effectually, then 
removed into a bark pit for the Winter, &c. and thus 
the young plants will ſtrike good root, and grow at 
| 7701 and the ſecond Wa attain a proper fine. 0 N 
ruit. n DAS e 
1 every year your Kock ef young pins muſt be 
renewed, for the ſame plants do not ane more 
than ons, © . 106 un 
The young plants, raiſed: as at6je; may be confined 
either in a bark-pit or ſucceſſion-houſe, if either, all 
Winter, or for the firſt year or longer; or where there 
are no ſuch appendages to the main Hot-houſe; tbey 
may be placed in the (aid principal pinery along with the 
_ fruiting plants, &c. if there is proper room, though it 
proves always more ſucceſsful to ae them in a detach- 
ed pit or ſucceſſion-houſe. O 94qT u Hom as | 
Or, where there is not ſufficient accommodation of 
proper ſucceſſion-houſes or other appenda ges of bark- 
pits, Kc. for the young ſucceſſion pines, they, as before 
/ | obſerved, 


2 CH 


] 
| 
TK 


obſeryed, may be placed in a dung hot-bed, under 
garden frames of proper depth, furniſhed with top- 
glaſſes ; and in which may both ſtrike the young plants 
or crowns” and fuckers, and continue them therein for 
the Winter; as alſo the older ſucceſſion plants, if not 
room in the ſtove apartments, making the ſaid dung 
Bot- beds in Autumn; and for this purpoſe ſhould be of 
good ſubſtance, about three feet and a balf high in 
dung, or more, to allow for ſettling, placing the frame 
or frames thereon, and lay fix or eight inches of any 
waſte bark within the frame, upon the dung, in which 
to plunge the pots of pines; and which beds muſt be 
Jupported in a regular good heat, by applying -ſtrong 
linings of hot dung to the fides, when the heat decreaſes 
conſiderably ; or alſo, when the bed is greatly decayed, 
«new. one may be made ready in proper time, in which 
to remove the plants, keeping up the heat by occaſional 
-hniogs, as in the former: and when Winter or cold 
weather commences, have the fides of the frame de- 
fended all round with warm dry long litter, likewiſe 
cover the glaſſes every cold night, and ip ſevere froſts, 
-&c; And thus, by dung het-bed heat only, may both 
ſtrike the young pines, and, if occaſion, raiſe them 
to an” eligible ſize and ſtrength for ſucceſſion fruit- 
ig plants, to furniſh the main ſtove at the proper 
The young pines, prepagated ard planted as above 
in the ſucceſſion pits, or any hot-houſe apartnients or 
dung hot-beds, as may be convenient, will ſoon ſtrike 
 --Foot and advance in growth, and arrive to a proper ſiye 
by the end of the ſecond Summer for immediate ſucceſ- 
— f LES, STE 7 0 ao 
But obſerve, in the interim, that in their advancin 
young growth, according as they epcreaſe conſidera bly 
in fize, they muſt be ſhifted into larger pots and ſome 
- freth- earth; and which, in ſome ef the ſtrong early 
plants, will probably be required the ſame year, about 
September, or the whole the enſuing Spring, in March 
or April, or in Auguſt at fartheſt, removing them into 
proper ſized pots (32's or 24's, large plants) as before 
e | 2 ſuggeſted, 
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fügbedede preparing the.  bark-bed,- c. by e 
of ſome new tan at top, and the new and remaining old 
forked up together, or in a renewed dung hot: bed, and 
the pots of Plonts,. then Plunges. therein, - US aheady 
explained. 185 

After this firſt ſhifiing i into larger. pots and freſh earth, f 
and plunged in a good heat, they will adyance freely in 

_ a ſtrong growth, ſome probe bly to a large ſize, by the 
end of the Summer, for fruiting. plants the enſuing rear, 
but more generally the who'e will acquire a ſull Siowth 
the ſecord Summer, and then, in Autumn, muſt again 
have a final ſhiſting into the largeſt ſized Pots, to. 
remain for fruiting. 

In Auguſt or 5 Doe the la arge Cornet” 
1 pine plants, which are for fruiting next year, muſt 
be ſhifted into the large pots, where they are finally to 
remain, (248, or rather 168, if ſtrong full plants) 
having a quantity of rich garden meld, ſuch as has 
been prepared in a compoſt heap well enriched with diy 
Totten dung, and if it has been wixed with a good quan- 
tity of light, ſurface loamy earth, it will be preferable. 
Turn the plants out of their preſent pots with the ball 
of earth entire, which, if watered the day before, the 
ball will more readily. adhere about the roots, from 
which take away ſome of the outward earth at bottom 
and ſides, and cut off the ſtragg gling roots; then, hay- 
ing ſome freſh earth in the new pots, two or three 
inches depth or more, place the plants therein, one in 
each pot, ard which fill up with more freſh ſoil, and 
give water; and then forking up the bark-bed, previ- 
cuſly adding ſome new tan, if thought receſſary, 
working up the new and old properly. plunge the pots 
to their tops; cr if a ſtrong renewed heat, plunged 
only half, for a . or two, then fully plunged. 
After this, giving proper ſupplies of water, they will 
toon ſtrike freſh root, and advance; in growth; ard 

- thus they are to remain till October, when an entire 
new bark-bed muſt. be prepared fer their reception, in 
which to remain, 10 proCuce their fruit next Summer. 
ee the ſucceiſion- plants, if they: have advanced 


corfide- 
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conſderably io 0 roth, may alſo now be Hhiſted jats | 
7 Not and freſh earth. I. 


ine the plants, if any appear of pi ſtuated/c or 

: weakly growth, it will be proper to ſhake the ball of 
old earth entirely from their roots, which trim cloſe; as 
obſerved. in the Spring. ſhifting, and then plant, them 
in pots of entire new earth, aug Pha chem, I Ale 
bark k bed. \ 
Ady of the "he ſtove. 8 that, appear, to 00 
larger pots, may alſo be Wit as above, in Merck 

Apnl, Ec. or in Auguſt. [); 310 0 

In October, prepare a quantity 5 Re ny tanver's 
bark, ſufficient - to fill the pit, to niake a new bark bed 
for another year, in which to plunge the fruiting and 
other pine plants, to have a good heat to the roots, as 
well as to yield an eligible hear to warm the air of the 
houſe in Winter, afſiſted alſo in that ſeaſon; by ſire-heat, 
for the benefit of the plans in general, as it is neceſſary 
always to renew the bark bed appually. at this ſeaſon; 
and the ſame bed, with forking over once in two or three 
months, together with the addition of about one-third 
or fourth part of new tan, two or three times, at three 
months interval, will ſupport a proper bent 180 a e | 
month. D 

Before you add the general ſopply of 1 new tan at this 
time, in order to make all poſſible advantage of What 
remains good of the old bark, it is proper to ſcreen or 
ſift it in the bed, clearing away all the ſmall earthy 
part that paſſes. through the ſereen or ſieve, retaining 

the reſt in the bottom of the bed; then, adding the. 
new tan, work the Whole up together, the new. will 
revive the old, and the. bed w: of ſoon be of a fine heat to 
receive the plants; being careful not to plunge them 
fully while the beat is violent, for fear of burning the 
roots, But when the burning heat is paſts plunge the 
pots.down to. their brims Sm. 

The new. bark being thus 8 ang hes Hats 
plunged, make a moderate fire in the evening ; and from 
about the middle or end of October, continue the fires 
every night, and occaſionall in the. mornings, & c. 

110 | agreeable 
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elle to the rules before mentioned in the! Wer 
Culture. 111185 fl big e! 
As the Hot: houſe plants are apt both to Kona 
duſt, and ſometimes be attacked with inſects, they | 
unde be care fully cleaned from all foulneſs, and alſo 
from vermin, eſpecially the pine apples, which in parti- 
cular are often. ſeverely infeſted with ſmall inſects, to 
deſtroy which may ſometimes fumigate with. burning 
tobacco, by means of a fumigating bellows, or occah- 
onally ſtrew tobacco duſt, &C.. ever che leaves, or 
tobacco leaves, &c. agg likewig* the FEST ee 
Ke, which ſome have publiſhed as infallible for this 
purpoſe; for every poſſible means ſhould be practiſed 
in this caſe, as, if the inſets get a-head, and over-run 5 
the plant, they will occaſion a very unproſperous growth, = 
and the pine- fruit be of no value | 
One great thing to prevent inſects, is to keep the 
batk-bed always to a good moderate heat, fo as to keep 
the pines in a moderately free ſtate of growth; for 
when they are either ſtarved for want of bottom heat, 
or bave at any time too much, to occaſion a ſtunted. 
ſickly growth, the inſects will make their appearance, 
as in the ſame caſe in the animal creation. 
Like wiſe always keep the plants clean from contracted 


Fe which will Cones e » to a health- 
ful thrivin 8 e ; 
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be propagation” or methods ol diag the! various 
other exotic plants of the Hotchouſe, is, as be- 
fore obſerved, effected foie dy feed, when it can be 
obtained, many by ſuckers, ſlips, cuttings, off-ſets, 
and ſome e . of the tree and thru! tribe alſo. 
by fayers. , 

By: ſeed, which - is fen abide fo beth, and 
in ſome. plants produced in our Hot-houſes, fow | it in 
the Spring or Summer, & as ſoon as procured, in pots 
of light earth, and plunged in the bark-bed; and when 
the ſeedlings are advanced a few inches in growth, 
1 uy 9 in ſmall pots, W 1 in the 


ggg bark- 
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bark⸗ bed, to forward their rooting, and run them off a 
little in growth; and according as they encreaſe con- 
ſiderably in ſize, agreeable to their reſpective growths, 
JJ pots. Eo ITE To 
Suckers, and off-ſets from the roots, or near the 
bottom, are afforded in many forts, which, when they 
occur, may be detached, and planted in ſmall pots, or. 
according to the ſize of the plants, ard plunged in the 
batk-bed, to run them off in freſli rooting and renewed 
growth. oe 3 5 


By cuttings and flips of the young ſhoots, many ſorts, 5 4 8 


both of the woody and ſucculent tribe, &c. are raiſed, 
and which may be performed in the Spring, Summer, 
and Autumn, the young ſide-ſhoots or others as they 
may occur, 5 them off, or ſome ſlipped off by the 
hand, eſpecially ſome of the ſucculent kinds, or as it. 
may ſeem moſt expedient, and from two or three, to 
five, fix or eight inches long, or more ; all planted in 
pots, one, two, or ſeveral in each, according to the 
ſize of the cuttings, flips, or that of the pots, as may 
be convenient, and plunged in the bark-bed ; or obſer- 
ving previouſly, of the ſucculent kinds particularly, if, 
when cut or ſ];pped off; they are very hymid or moiſt 
in the part that was attached to the parent plant, lay 
them a few days, or as required, to dry the ſucculency, 
otherwiſe are fometimes apt to rot thereby in the earth 
before they ſtrike ; then plant theſe ſucculent kinds in 
pots of dry light foil, and plunged. in the bark-bed as 
above; or ſoine cuttings or lips, of woody or other 
kinds, may alſo be covered down cloſe with hand- 
glaſſes, to promote their emitting roots ſooner and 
more effeQually ; ard when advanced in growth, thoſe. 
planted ſeyera] together in a pot ſhould be potted off. 
ſeparately, or others, increaſed in fize, ſhift into larger 
pots; and thus theſe methods, by cuttings. and ſide- 
llips, may be tried in any forts that may ſeem eligible, 
in che different ſorts of plants furniſhing proper ſhoots, 
both in the ſhrubby, fucculent, and herbaceous plants, 
either in fide or off- ſet ſhoots, or cuttings of ſtalks, &c. 
or foine advancing. in a long naked growth, without 
1 | | any 


ff 
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any fide or off. ſet productions, as in ſome of the ſaccus 
lent tribe, and ſome others, ſuch as the torch- thiſtle, a 


Kc. in which cuttings of the ftem or top may be 
detached, of three or four to ſix or eight inches ſong, © 
or more, as they may admit, according to ſize; or 
ſmaller ſtems, branches, ſhoots, &c. of fimilar growth, 
may be cut into ſeparate lengths 3. and all planted as 
above adviſed. 

Or by flips of fi de-ſhoots and off-ſets, ſome. 1 
emit bottom off ſets, ſide- heads, ard ſhoots below and 
above; all which e's be flipped off cloſe to where 
they originate, and planted Wesen to the ON... 
directions. 

Likewiſe by off. ſets of roots and bottom-ſhoots, both © 


we 


of ſome ſhrubby, ſucculent and herbaceous exotics, _ 


ſeveral forts are occaſionally raiſed, and which, may be 

detached and planted as above. 

Alſo, by off-ſets of the root, the bulbous and he?” 

rous-rooted kinds are commonly propagated, eke, 
when the lea ves decay. 

By layers of young ſhoots, ſome of the ſhrubby © 


and tree kinds of the Hot-houſe exotics are alſo oc 


caſionally raiſed, laying them in Spring and Summer, 
Ec. in their own, or orher pots placed near, ard 
pang in the bark-bed, to forward the e of he 
ayers 

Likewiſe, by budding, grafting, 1 "arching | 
ſome trees and ſhrub kinds, of particular curious 
varieties are occaſionall ly ke 5 where proper 
flocks, on which to perform t 
tainable 

By crowns and ſuckers is the common Wald 6 
raiſing the pine plants, as already Toy explained e 
the article Fine-Apples, & c 


Thus, by one or other of the above different me- 
thods, the various exotics. of the Hot-houſe are pro- 
pagated, or encreaſed and raiſed; and in their fu- 
ture culture are to have larger pots occaſionally, as 


required, and e agreeable to the former N 


directions. e 1 4 
Ts Methods 
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IN the Hot-houſe and Stoves, . by their peculiar 
internal heat, defigned principally for the cultivation of 
the tendereſt exotics, many hardy and curious or defir- 
able plants, flowers, and fruits, may be occaſionally 
raiſed to early perfection in Winter and Spring, & as 
do not acquire maturity in the open ground before 
Summer and Autumn; and the proper ſeaſon. to begin 
to introduce thei therein fer forcing, is principally 
December, January, February, and March; and in 
ſeveral forts admitted in ſucceſſion” every three or four 
Weeks till May or June, and may conſiſt of ſeveral diffe- 
rent ſorts, both of eſculents and flowers, &c. and all 
introduced in pots; as ſometimes pots of ſmall-ſallad 
ſeeds, mint roots, early dwarf kidney beans, occaſionally 
pots of early dwarf peas, cucumbers, ſtrawberries,; alſo 
"Toles, pinks, carnations, and various other flower- 
7; ing plants, bulbous and tuberous-rooted kinds, 
and . ſmall ſhrubs: all of which, in ſeeds, plants, 
and roots, ſhould be ſowed and planted in. pots or 
"DOXCS, „„ . hand 
For example. To raiſe ſmall fallading quickly in 
Winter by aid of a hot-houſe, ſow a portion of creſſes, 
muſtard, and other ſeeds. of ſmall fallad herbs, thickly 
in large wide pots, or in boxes of light earth; place 
them in the bot-houſe, give light waterings, they will 
ſoon come up, and attain perfection, for uſe: and to 
have a ſucceſſion, ſow ſome every week. e 
_ Likewiſe, to have green young mint, plant ſome old 
Toots, from any. mint beds, in pots. or. boxes, any.time 
in Winter, place them in the ſtove, then you will ſoon 
have plenty of young mint in that ſeaſon, planting a 
tucceſſional ſupply as required... | od 
' Alſo kidney beans plant in large pots er boxes in 
Deceinber or January, and once every three weeks till 
April; place them any where in the hot-houſe they will 
. . 8 grow 
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_ grow proſperoufly, and yield good crops of young beans 

i February, March, and April, &. planting ſucceſ- 

ſional crops once a fortnight or three weeks in ſmall 

| pots, three beans in each, and when the plants are two 

or three inches high, turn them out with balls into 
"SOA PURE: [((( 

Peas and "beans likewiſe may be ſowed or plant- 

ed ſeparately, in large pots, ard placed towards 

the front of the ſtove, will alſo Nauk a ſmall early 
Strawberries alſo will fu cceed remarkably well for 

early crops in the hot-houſe ; having, for this purpoſe, 
ſome ſcarlet and Alpine kinds, one or two-year-old 
plants, of a proper age for bearing; plant them in pots 
the Autumn before, and placed in the Hot-houſe in 
December, January, February, March, April, &c. 
they will produce a ſucceſſion of ripe ſtrawberries from 


E 
% 
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January or February till June, when the natural ground 
F ˖ %%% ↄ VVV 
Cucumbers likewiſe being ſowed in pots or boxes, or 
young plants previouſly raiſed in the bark-bed, or in 
any common - hot-bed, and planted in the above- 
8 mentioned pots or boxes, and placed near the top glaſ- 

N — behind, they will produce early fruit in Winter and 
pring. „ . 5 
ey Doing plants of various kinds, both fibrous and 

bulbous-rooted kinds, being in pots or boxes, and placed 
in the hot-houſe in Winter and early in Spring, they 
will flower in good perfection early in thoſe ſeaſons, 
ſuch as pinks, carnations, early dwarf tulips, hya- 
Fe jonquils, polyanthos-narciſſus, and many other 
inds. | : * 7 
As likewiſe roſes, ſyringas, hypericum frutex, or any 
other ſmall ornamental and odorous flowering ſhrubs, 
being in pots, and placed in the hot-houſe in January, 
February, March, &c. they will blow early. 


7 ” 


Curious annual flowers may alſo be raiſed to early 
bloom in the hot-houſe, as balſams, cock's comb, 
globe amaranthus, mignonette, ten-week's ftocks, &c. 
ſowing the ſeed in pots of light fine earth, and wm 
9 8 | - where 
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where room admits, or plunged | in the bark-bed, and 
the young ſeedli ung. plants, pricked out. fing gly in mall 
pots; they will attain good perfection at an early ſeu 
ſon. and may alſo ſow and Introguce candy-tuft and 
ſweet peas, &c. in pots. 

And in the -Hot-houſe, eutiings: th ps, lay ers, and 
ſeeds of many curious hardy trees, ſhrubs, and other. 
plants, as alſo of the Green-houſe tribe, may be occaſi- 
onally. greatly forwarded by means of the bark-bed, 
either 0 ch as are naturally flow in vegetative growth, 
or any that may be required to be forwarded on any 
particular occaſions, as much as poſſible placing the 
*cuttings,. flips, layers, ſeed, & in e of earth, and 
plunge. them into the bark-bed: they may thus be 
greatly. expedited in the order of vegetation. re- 
quired, in a moſt deſireable mannei, and then remove 
them to their places in the open. ground, Green-houle, 
„n dh 4 | 
As TREE in RL in pots. any particular curious 
: „we and ſhrub kinds, &c. both of the open g ground and” 
Green-houſe, that in their natural growth do not ſtrike 
root freely, or that you would forward therein as much 
as poſſible, they being plunged into the bark-bed of the 
Hot-houſe, if ſufficient room, it will run them off 
quickly. Afterwards remove them into their proper 
places in the garden, &c. 

Alſo in Ay Re vines being trained therein, . 
will produce early grapes in great perfection in May 
and June, &c. and any large ſorts, which do not. 
attain good maturity in the open ground in this country, 
are forwarded by the aſſiſtance of a Hot-houſe, and. 
ripen in full perfection early in Summer; the vines being 
generally planted in the open ground, cloſe to the front 
of the Hot-houſe, and being trained each with a long. 
ſingle ſhoot for a ſtenr; then, in the end of Autumn or, 
beginning of Winter, or in January, or beginning of 
Ney, admitted through a ſimall aperture above 
into the houſe, and trained up in the inſide to the top 
and. end glaſſes; and when they advance in ſhoots and 

Lranches, theſe trained along to thin flips of e 
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nalled to the rafters or croſs bars five or fix inches from 
the glaſs-Work, giving them the general culture of the 
Rove, in regard to heat and admiſſions of air, and occa- 
ſional pruning, as directed for vines in the open ground; 
they will produce ripe grapes early in Summer and 
Autumn, in great maturity and richeſt flavor. © 7 | | 
Alſo, where there are forcing ſtoves and Hot-houſes, "I 
principally for forcing fruit-trees to early production, 
conſtructed nearly in the manner of the Pinery and other 
ſtoves, having flues for fire, or fome likewiſe furniſhed 
with bark-pits, to have the aſſiſtance alſo of bark-bed, 
heat, and having borders of rich earth formed within 
the Forcing-houſe, and in which, beſides vines, having 
other trained fruit- trees planted, as peaches, nectarines, 
_ apricots, cherries, & c. advanced to a bearing ſtate, as 
obſerved in the Fruit- Free Diviſion, they may be 
forced to early bearing, by making fires or bark-beds, or 
both, the latter end of January or beginning or middle 
of February, continuing the fires every evening till 
nine or ten o'clock, as alſo in cold mornings and ſevere 
weather. | ENT. „ 
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